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MEMOIRS OF DR JAJiiES ANDERSON 

PflTS;CIAN AT MADRAS. 

With a portrait. 
IT is a trite tsbscrvation that the life of a literary 
p^son furnifiies few materials for the biographer : 
It is still more true, that a person, whose exertions 
li»ve been uniformlj directed by beneficence, goes on 
in a smooth and uniform tract in his -progrefs 
through life^ that exhibits none of those tremenduous 
scenes, which, bjfhocking the mind, rouscfthe attention 
t)f the vacant spectators, so as to afford them amuse- 
ment. Hence the life of a Howard or a Hanwaj is 
pafsed over with indifference ; while that of Jenghii 
Khan Touses the active faculties of the mind. 

The object of the present memoir has been in In- 
dia upwards of thirty years ; and during all that time 
lias been engaged in enterprises, calculated to promote 
the welfare of the natives of that country. Instead of 
applying his talents to the acquisition of wealth as his 
principal object, which is so generally the case with 
those who go to that country from hence, he has ever 

TOL. ix. A V t 
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<:onsldLered that object of inferior importance to those oF 
beneficence and kindnefs ; and though he has long occu- 
.pied a place of such consequence in India its miglrt 
.have enabled him' to acquire, in an honourable wajr, 
such a fortune as might have satisfied the wifties o£ 
the most avaricious, he has contented hinwelf witli 
applying what weahh came in his w«y, to acts of 
^kindnefs to tliose who hav6 merited it at his hands, 
and to generous efforts, to better the state of 
/ the poor people around him. To accumulate wealtb 
for other purposes is a study that he despises. He 
has adopted that country as his own: nor can he 
^cver ifeel the effects of languor, while he is engaged 
in the active pursuits of measures that promise to 
diffuse immediate happinefe around him, and to ^avfe 
-the way for general prosperity, after he fliall be re- 
moved from fhis active scene. 

A character so unconrmon, ivhen joined with su* 
perior talents, and a liberal education, could not fail 
to attract, in time, the notice of gentlemen in India; 
but time was required to ascertain the real bent of 
that character. In India, as well as in Europe, there 
Are to be found, men who strive to advance their 
own interest, under the specious pretext of general 
philanthropy ; so th^t there, as well as here, it is 
not at once that the true value of all such pretensions 
can be ascertained for many yej^rs, therefpre, the 
efforts of this man were confined only to a narrow 
sphere ; they^ere known only to his intimate acquain- 
tance, nor did he make any particular efforts to make 
ithem be publibly ^aken notice of. His operations, 
however, were steady ^nd uninterrupted. He took plea- 
isjxxt in u^efulxesearches, and pursued them; nor did he 
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©ver spend a thought fibout the opiaion that others 
zuigbt form of them. These exertiodSf however, pro-* 
duced a silent and imperceptible effect- Young 
men, who, when in destitute circumstances, had 
found an hospitable fhelter under his roof, caught 
from him a portion of that spirit with which he was 
animated J. — this- inspired them with a similar ar- 
dour. When the.Jp were, dispersed over the extensive 
pirovinces of Indian they wiflied to recommend them- 
selves to the notice of their benefactor^ by co-opera- ^ 
ting withhim^in promoting his views of public uti- 
lity. An extensive correspondence- was thus: esta- 
blilhed all. over India, of wiiich he was the centre* 
His name came to be known, and of- course revered : 
it at length reached Europe. The Court of ' Direc- 
tors of the India company, struck with the useful 
prospects that his plans opened up, recommended 
them to the attention of their governors abroad ; , 
and, by this means, his influence there, became, stiil-^ 
more extensive th an formerly. The only use he 
made of tl^is influence was to recommend to govern- 
ment, and the nation at large, an attention to such^ 
circumstances, as. promised to benefit the ^ountrj^: 
where he resides. 

To difseminate useful knowledge aa universally:- 
as pofsible in India, Dr Anderson has printed, from»« 
time to time in Madras, the letters that have pafsed' 
between himself and correspondents, on subjects 'of; 
national iniprovements, which, at his own expence, , 
he has distributed all over India* This • haa tended'^ 
very much to^ facilitate his views. Copies of these - 
publications he has regularly forwarded to.the.v^ri^ 
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tei^ of this article. To give some idea of the nature 
of this c6rrespondence, and the objects it «mlxrsK:es,. 
I beg leave to subjoin the following fetters^ : 



Letter from Dr James Anderson to the bonourabiejohn Holland^ 

president and governor ^ if.c» and C9uncii of Madras^ 
Hon. sir and sirs, Nbv»- 24. 1789, 

Near three years ago, nests of insects were brought me* 
from the woods, which adhered to branches of the staph j- 
laea vepretum, and resembled small cowry (hells ; to, con- 
vince me they were wholesome, the people eat many of 
them with avidity. 

I afterwards found the same kind of nests oa the wodier,^. 
sitodium,^ calophyllum, inophyllum, and rondeletia, filled 
spnietimes with a motionlefs red substance, at other times^ 
a. numerous hive of small creeping red insects, and fre- 
qifently only an empty thin hufk, or pellicle of the mother, 
insect remained as a lining. 

Lately the abbe Grofsler's history of China fell into 
my hands, where, under the article wax tree, I found 
an insect mentioned which seemed to correspond with 
what I had seen 5 I then threw some of the nests, 
which are properly the enamel white covering of an in- 
sect, in the manner of lac, into olive oil, heated over the 
fire, where they were soon difsolved j on cooling, the mix^ 
tare lost its fluidity,, became as hard and firm as tallow 
ox mutton suet, and retained some degree of transparency,, 
although it pofsefsed the colour of bleached wax. ^ 

The Wotters call them peti billum, palm sugar j the. 
Talingas-, sima mynum^ants wax; the Tamuls, araku koondu,. 
wax cover baiket> and the Chinese call theirs pe-la, white 
vjax. 

The greater size of the pe-la, may be owing^to culture j 
and the abb€ says^. that only two kinds of trees, the can-la- 
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cfau, and choui-la-chu, on which it is necefsary to place 
the insects with care, afford them proper nourifhinent. 

I thought it not improper Xo mention this singular pro- 
duction^as. it promises to convert oil into the consistence 
of waX) and serve other useful purposes. 

I have the lionour to transmit the copy of a letter of 
Instructions to Dr Bcryy, for the farther ordering the 
plantation at the nopalry. I am favoured with your letter 
of the 1 8th instant, and have no doubt, with such afsis- 
tance, and foreign aid, of establifhing a collection of valu- 
able plants, that may be extended to the management of 
the natives in the honourable company's pofsefsions, with 
public advantage. I am, (^r. 



From the same to the same. 
Hon. sm and sirs, Dec, if. 1789. 

Your ready acquiefcence to the importation cf valuable 
plants will enable me to derive advantage from the resear- 
ches of the Asiatic Society, by the hopes I entertain that 
you will solicit the supreme board for plants of the mab- 
wah tree, so certainly supplying food \n hot countrlej, as 
described by lieutenant Charles Hamilton, a member of that 
Society. 

In this country the materia medica extends to the 
bark of every tree, and is the principal cause of our want . 
of timber, almost e\^ry tree being stripped of its bark at an 
iJarly period, by the natives, either for themselves, or piv 
purpose to cure the diseases of cattle ; and it must be al- 
lowed that many of them are useful in this view, such as 
the melias, some mimosas, the genus ficus, and cafsia 5 per- 
haps the custom of living in clay houses, has prevented thenr 
seeing much disa^l vantage in the want of timber : Thatch, 
in most common .use, of andiopogon nardusj^ is light and! 
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easily supported, rendering large fimbcrsj as beams of bour- 
ses, unneccfsary. 

But it may be considered tbat the honourable company- 
are at a very considerable expence for the, Pegu teak, em - r 
ployed in gun carriages, andothernecefsary. works, as well, 
as the Europeans here in house building •, nor fhould the 
unhealthinefs of the clay houacs of the natives, in the wet^ 
season, pafs unnoticed, while the true riches of a country is^ 
the number of useful inhabitants; 

It is a distaivt prospect to look forward to the growtb 
of trees, but this affords the best reason why no time; 
fhould be lost in beginning to plant them. Some vines I 
planted here, gave grapes in thirteen months, when they- 
were of sucli a size, that a native of the territory of Berry 
afsured me they would be deemed the growth of seven years 
in France y and I am ^convinced thattimber trees come to 
as much size and perfection here in twenty years, as the 
timber trees in England attain in sixty 

Previously, however, to the^ planting of trees for tirnber,, 
it would be well if the head men of every \^llage were 
advised of the. utility of establlfhing a store of bark of 
every different kind of tree,, the bark of which is in use,, 
that those who are in want may be supplied.at a mocferate^ 
valuation, without, exposing all trees promiscuously to be 
barked. 

Another circumstance in this country merits much at-, 
tention, being no lefs than the' idlenefe of many of the 
labourers, from the beginning of February, when the crop 
is gathered in, until the month of August, that the\par^ 
tial Uiawers of the season enable them to scra;tch the ground 
with the small unimproved ancient plough. 

A suspension of labour for half the . year, or even a 
fiiorter space of time, will occasion want and disease a- 
mong the lower clafses in any country j and here the ex- 
treme wretchednefs that appears in their couatenancesy/' 
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^maxks those termed Parajadi, another cast, and Teid^u^'base 

^ribe, most conspicuottsly. 

In the TaKnga countries they are cabled Coolie tribe, 
Pariar tribe 4 and in general bear a proportion of one t» 
^wo, or a third of those that labour in the field for the 
•cuitivaiion df the crop, and leYenth of the :whole inhabi- 
taflts of the country.— —They are considered hereditary 

slaves to the*villages, and their '•(Bees, from which they are 
excluded by an uncharitable superstition, to a place called 
the Parcheree, and when troops march through the coun^ 
try are forclU out. to carry the baggage of the army, 
loathe late wa^, attended ^ith famine and pestilence, these 
rfnen wore tbe^first and greatest sufferers. 

A ceftaila ratio is extorted from the country, which is 
more moderate in the po&eCnons of the honourable 
company than elsewhere, amounting to h^the whole pro- 
duce \ let it be considered, however, that this half is al- 
ways taken without ea^eption, and the reason will appear 
how no work is begun or carried on, that requires time 
^nd apparatus to accomj^iih,— how most villages are even 
•vvtthout a garden,— -how ncm,e of the palms are to be seen, 
the fruit of which are such desirable objects of food that 
they are impoited from other couRtnes,-*-how«o littk good 
indigo is made here, where the best indigo plant is a 
iwced,-^how there is 00 cotton for exportation, although 
the manufiactory of cl(^ here declines \ the sugar boiler 
and collector can never determine who fhould defray the 
expence of copper vefsels to improve his work ; and fields 
of salt are difsolved and wa(hed away by the rains, because - 
government claims a useleis ihare^ and the natives want 
the incitement of a foreign market. 

To improve and extend materials for foreign trade, 
without which .these establilhments cannot long exist, 
^eitam substat^tial provision fox the labourer Ihould first be 
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devised^ as the dryncfs of some reasons docs not even af- 
ford a sufficient supply of rice. 

It is therefore ncceCsary for the villages to be indulged* 
in laying out the dry ground near them in mclosures, where 
they might cultivate yams, potatoes, melons, pompions^ 
beans, h'c, and fiuit trees for their own use without dc-- 
ductiob. 

This' would enable them to employ the slaves and low-/ 
er cla&es throughout the year, in a healthy and robust 
state,, for the culture of the great crop, and advantage of 
the revenue. P 

I would recommend that villages be maiked out in those 
parts of the Jaguhire that remain unoccupied since the late 
war, where the native pensioners may be permitted to set- 
tle at pleasure, exempt from all taxation, for al least ten 
years to come *^ and in the home farms, of like deserted de- 
scription, ths Wotters, who do all the heavy work of re- 
moving earth, noay be permitted to settle with great ad- 
vantage to Madras. ^ 

It gives me much satbfaction to observe the directors 
Corresponding on the article of indigo, with men of such 
adequate information as the lords committee of the privy 
council for trade, as publilhed in October last by the ho- 
nourable the governor general, and request you will trans- 
mit the honourable court a small box filled with the white 
covering of insects, mentioned ii^my last letter, whi^h I 
now find to be the covering of an insect similar to the lac 
insect described by Mr Keir of Patna. 



From the same to the same, 
Hon. Sir and Sirs, Dec, i8» 1789. 

Thb people I employ here have at Ust transplanted 
healthy young trees of the diospyros ebenum, from the 
moimtains «ear Tripati, into the garden at the nopalry, tke 
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reverend Bfr John of Tranquebar has tuppfietf eogexiia jam- 
Ibos and artocarpus iacisji^ Mr Steuart at Cfa^ngama, santa- 
luxn album y Mr Mein at Tiicliinopoly, some young plants 
of a tree, the bark of which is a very fisc kind of cork, as 
*vrell as plants of a tree said to produces kind of benzoin, and 
santalum album ^ and my inquiries hare ^liscovtred dam- 
sier trees in the neighbourhood of Tripati, the produce of 
Yrhich constitutes a considerable article of die trad^ be- 
tween the western coast of this peninsula and China. 

On these mountains Dr Koening described the gar- 
denia ennean^ia^ and gardenia gummifera, as two different 
^ecies; and the care with which he distinguiflied species 
precludes the Idea he could be nnstaken ) they both yield 
a resinous granulated sap, pofiefsing the aroma of the 
dwg called gum elemi, a concrete piece of which I have 
the honour to transmit you for the inspection of the learn^ 
ed in Europe. - - . 

Accompanying this is a specimen of the bow-string flax 
mentioned in my letter to Dr fie«y of the 15th ii//i'- 
moy which, for the reasons there stated, I think an object 
worthy every pofsible attention, and Ukj^wise jdufcted to 
the honourable Coftrt of Directors. 

Mr Mason irom Kew garden is on his third voyage to 
the Cape of Good Hone, to whom, and to jcolonel Gor- 
don, I intend transnuuing copies .of my publications^ with 
a view to render the nopalry garden more extensively use- 
ful \ and as none of our ojitwacd bound ihips touch at the 
Cape, the compliment of a letter from you \^ that govern- 
ment, stating the establilkmoRt of a garden here for the 
culture of foreign plants, would' prove highly serviceable^ 
by enabling these gentlemen to procure conveyance iot 
many valuable productions of their wideband unweajiied re- 
searches; , 
y.OL. i^ a f 
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Your order to the {hips under dispatch for the receipt, 
of a box containing China, Isle of France, and Kew garden 
nopals, four of each to be left at St Helena under the care 
and management of the governor, will be necefsary. 

In your first general letter you may acquaint the ho- 
nourable Court of Directors, that the two Kew garden no- 
pals, sent on the Bridgewater, have multiplied in the course 
of sixteen months to 185 plants, although one of them was 
lulled by a sudden fall of rain in July, there being 144 at 
the nopalry, sixteen in my garden, including the original 
plant, which is now five feet high, three in a garden I caused 
to be made near Conjeviram > three with baron Richel, at 
Ennore^ four with Mr Young tt Ongole j two sent to 
Calcutta J four to Mr Roxburgh,, at Chamirla Cottah j four 
|o Mr Fleming at Aika •, three to major Yvon at the Isle 
of France ^ and the four now in readinefs for St Helena. 

I.am, i^r. 



« ■ "I I I I M — 
From the same to, the jame. 
Hon. sir and sirs, Dec, 29. 1789. 

As it appears by the experiments made at the instance of 
ihe lords committee of the privy council 'for trade, that the 
indigq of this country is intrinsically good, notwithstand- 
ing the adulterations pra61ised in its preparation, some at- 
tentions of government are, therefore, wanting to render 
the permifsion of conveyance on board the honourable 
company*s fhips of miich utility. 

To illustrate the propriety of farther attention to the 
country, I need only mention the purchase of Pegu timber, 
when Rajamundry teak is of a better quality, and in quan- 
tity sufficient for the use of the whole coasL ' 

But the Rajamundry teak, after it is purchased, and 
thrown into the Gadavery, is taxed by every zenundar in 
your territories bordering on the river, till it arrives at t^ 
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sea side, in a duty amounting to more than double the 
prime cost. 

It is easy to see that the company, as well as the coun- 
try, would be benefitted by considering what this duty, 
one year with another, amounts to, that by remitting so 
much in the revenue the wood might pais free, and prevent 
the lofs of importing it from abroad. ' 

A mode of this kind might be adopted for. indigo, and 
other articles of foreign export, which are at present use* 
lefs productions of the country, not only by such impedi- 
ments as I have just mentioned, to the extensive navigation 
of the Gadavery, but likewise the custom-houses on all the 
market roads in every part of the country. 

If it then appears that the company's poisefsions do not 
yield enough to supply the market, the Lombardies will 
bring indigo as well as oil seeds from the Mahratta coun*- 
tries in exchange for salt. 

In the various expeditions of the Soubah, the Lombar* 
dies are entertained as the carriers of stores ^ but on. the 
coast they are taxed by every petty zemindar through 
whose districts . they pals, in a duty of eleven rupees ^^r 
hundred, for the' cattle in their encampment, notwithstand^ 
ing your salt farms would be uselefs without them. 
I am^ i5*r. 



From the same to the same* 

Hon. sir, and sirs,. Dsc, 50. 1789.., 

The vegetation at sea af the plants from Kew gardea 

being so small, amounting only to five inches in height,, 

and three quarters of an inch in circumference, the ar-^ 

rival of insects from America must be precarious. 

It is, therefore, my opinion, they ihould be first intr©-- 
duced at St Helena •, and for that purpose a dozen nopat 
j^ants are in rcadinefs, for the care and culture of which it 
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will be necefiary you (hould write to the g<Jvcrnnieiit oi 
that place, by the (hip General Goddard^now at anchor in 
th^ roads, under dispatch* 

I must likewise request youi: ifsuing orders; for that ftiip 
to receive the plants oii board. I am, i^c^ 



To Dr James Anderson. 

- Six, Dec, 30. rySigr. 

I AM directed by government to acknowledge the re- 
ceipt of your several letters under the date 24th uh, ancf 
-Jith, 23d, 29tli inst. The small parcels accompanying then* 
are to be sent by the General Qoddard to the honourable 
the Court of Directors, and an order will tc given to the 
fcommander to receive the box mentioned by you to be 
left at St Helena. 

It appearing to government that your fete letters to them 
contain remarks on various points which ' do not seem to 
have any relation to the nopalry, or to fall withm the 
line of your department, you are therefore requested- ta 
confine your observations to the objects first intended oi» 
the establifiiment of the present nopalry, and the introduc- 
tion of plants. I am, 6^V. CharlIs White, Sec, 



From this last it wilt appear that it was onlj m 
obe'dience to the commands of his superiors that 
Mr HoUond gave any countenance to these pursuits. 
Since the abdication, or flight, or what you please to 
call it, of that gentleman, the administration of Ma-, 
dras has been more favourable to the views of our 
patriotic improver. , 

Since that time, notwithstanding the war, so uiifa*- 
Tourable to his views, Or An^ersQii prosecutes his 
discoveries witli unwearied attention. The rearing 
ef silk, and the cultivation of indigo, are the objects he 
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thinks most^ikeljr to fumiffi employment to dte tolk 
of the people y and the progrefs he has made in the 
silk rearing in so fliort a time, is'troly astonilhing. 
Oar limits prevent the insertion of letters that tend 
to establifli this fact. I cannot, however, deny my- 
self the pleasure of inserting the following letter on 
the subject of silk rearing in India : 



Jo the hon. Sir Charles Oakeiy bart. senior member ywd CQvnciL 
Hon. sirs, . April 18. 179P. . 

A NEccssART attention toU;Le duties of pay station in th^ 
nulitary department; has hithertQ prevented any actmow- 
ledg^ment of your favour, enclosing the extract of a gene- 
ral letter from the honourable Court of Directors, dated the 
19th of May, 1790 *, and although 4 state of war is ever 
precarious, yet the supiirior discipline of our trpops, and tt^ 
ikill of the commanders in maintaining war in the enemy's 
country, will, I trust, excuse my writing occasionally on 
the arts of peace that may be promoted in thi». 

I am pleased with t;be approval of the hon<mrable court, 
because they will see from my report of Sept. 14. 17^9^ 
the readinefs in which Jhtyx.no.paltjt Stands to' receive the 
' best kind of cochineal insects from America, where alpne 
they can be found. I therefore hope that no time will 
be lost in sending. them here. 

. Some mulberry trees I introduced about twenty years 
ago grew so luxuriantly, that I was at pains to obtain the 
eggs of the silk-woim from Bengal at, several, different 
times. The £rst ^inbarkation could not be hatched, the 
second hatched on the pafsage, but the third, which came 
in one of the store-fliipa in December last, has succeeded j 
and not one of the worms l^aVe died of disease in this cli- 
mate, or till such time as all their tviblutions were acconv* 
pli(hed« 
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When I tell you that the lady govcmcfs has directed 
a plantation of mulberry trees at the Female Asylum, and 
that several of my friends are now employed in the care 
of silk- worms on different parts of the coast^ you will, \ 
am sure, think with me, that so favourable an opportunity 
of establi(hing a manufacture of public utility, ihould be 
exposed to as little rifk as pofsible j especially when I like- 
wise aisure you that I 'have ccfnstructed the Piemontcst 
reel agreeable to the plan in the French Encyclopedia^ 
which has cost the company many thousand pounds for 
defraying the expcnce of Italian artists sent to Bengal. 

The most authentic accounts I have been ab>e to pro- 
cure, state the contracts for silk at Cofsimbuzar, to amount 
yearly to sixty lacks of rupees, which is not half the valuo 
of 22,000 bales, the former produce of that country 5 in- 
deed I have understood that Tippoo Sultan has lately sup* 
plied the interior parts of the peninsula with silk made at 
Seringapatnam, yet the demand is ever considerable. 

As my views have been uniformly directed to point out 
the means of earning a subs'istence at all times to the mean^ 
er and lower clafses of the people, of a nature adapted to 
their genius and disposition, it will only be necefsary to 
represent to you the mode in which this may be effected. 

I therefore recommend that the revenue board be in- 
structed to direct msulberry plantations at every village on 
the coast, which, if I am not mych mistaken, may be done 
at little or no expence, by means of the collectors acTd Na- 
toWars, or natives, who direct the cultivation. 

The ground for mulberry plantations (hould be a Kght 
friable soil, capable of being watered in the hot season 5 
and at the same time so high as not to be flooded in the 
wet 5 such are the banks of all the rivulets on the coast. 

y\s the insects can speedily be multiplied, and distributed 
vhenevej: mulberry plantations are sufficiently establiflied^ 
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I have caused as many to be plajited in my own garden, 
and at the nopalry, as Tiill supply abundance of cutting^ 
lor the gardens of all the collectors, from whence they 
inay be afterwards distributed amongst the villagers, 
i The island of Cofsimbuzar and its r^eighboorhood, where 
alone silk Is made in Bengalis but a small spot, compa- 
?cd with the extent of ^he coast. In four months of cold 
fcason neither does the mulberry put forth leares, nor the 
^^ of the silk-wx)nn hatch, whereas the cold season here 
25^ sufficiency warm for both, ^nd the silk I have made is 
niore brilliant than that of Bengal. ^ 

In Europe thp worm undergoes but one evolution in the 
year, whereas mine are iu the third generation since the^ 
i4th of December last. 

Several gentlemen have brought silk-worms here since I 
Bave been in India^ which for want of plan, attention, or 
perseverance, have come to nothing •, and although the war 
it present is a great hinderance to the full adoption of any 
Jian for this purpose, yet from the ease with which it may 
be effected, and thit mulberry euttkigs, planted before the 
motisdon, will live with littk farther trouble, I am indur 
Cfld to hope that ground will be laid out f9r plantations as 
flpon as ppfsible. I am, istc. 

James -Anderson. 

Extract of a letter from the same to the same. 

May 9. 1790. 
, As the introduction of silk here must be attended ^ith 
increase of all. the present branches of revenue, by the 
consumption of necef^aries depending on a richer popula- 
tion, and nothing promises so fair to repair the waste of 
4ifferent Mysorean wars, I think it altogether worthy 
your attention to hold up an exemption from^ taxes on 
mulberry plantations, or silk reared by the natives. 

I am, 6*r« 
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Since the above letters were written, it appears- 
that he' had been very rightlj^ informed with regard 
to the silk manufacture introduced by Tippoo Sultan 
into his dominions, v^hich before the irruption of our 
troops into that country, afforded employment to 
many of his people. Since the conquest of Banga- 
lore some of these people who are actjuain ted with 
the rearing of silk^ worms, have been induced t» 
become instructors to those in the Britiit scttfc- 
jnents ; and it is prpbable that in a very few years, 
abundance of ^k may be obtained from the penin-« 
' sula of India. 

Dr James Anderson the beneficent promoter of 
these useful enterprises, was the son of Mr Andrew 
Anderson^ a man of great worth, and much esteem- 
ed by all who.knew him, who practised medicine at a 
village six miles from Edinburgh called LcHig Her-^ 
miston. The rudiments of his education were ob- 
tained at a country school in that neighbourhood ; 
and they were completed at Edinburgh, under the 
tuition of DrCullen, and other eminent profefsof^ 
of that university. His circumstances in early 
jouth were by no means affluent ; but his progrefs 
in every brancli of science that he studied was re- 
itoarkable. He was of course particularly noticed by 
s^U his teachers. He left the university while still very 
young. He went out as a surgeon to an East India 
.fliip in the spring of the year 1759. He went out 
once more in the year 1761. Soon after his going out 
this second* time, he was appointed physician general 
to the presidency of Madras, where he has-rcsidedi 
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j^onstantlj since that time. His mother, ftwamaa 
#bove nijiety years of age, of i hak constitution, eyi- 
Jojs from hiin a comfortable substistence in her 
dd age. He s^ms indeed to ^alue money in 
no c^her respect than as it enables him to be kind 
;to th^se who have occasion for his afsistance. The 
•writer of 'thi? article, who was his companion in 
Jfouthf kis ^hqol fellow ii^ studies, and his correspond 
ifent ever since, abstains from any eulogium, which 
^oul4 not be w^U received. To those who know 
Vbim not, the bare truth would appeaj a violent exag- 
;geration^ to those who do know him, that which 
would be barejy tolerated by others would appear so 
^ar Ihort of tru^th as to give them great oflfence. It 
.laaay be with justice said, that the natives of India ne- 
ver met with |in European who knew their situation 
-so well, or who so cordially applied hiniself to pro- 
,fnote theix real interests. It is not impofsible, that, 
in future times, the recollection of this man may tend 
t4to preserve from total eipeoration the European 
4iiame in Indi^. 

^ K • : ■ • '■'■■ ■ 

ON THE POLITICAL PROGRESS OF BK ITAm, 

lETTER VI. 
Sir, To the Editor of ilje Bee. 

To the war with Spain in 1739, there was added 
another against France, which was decl^tred on the 
31st of March 1744. I am now to give a ihort 
view of the causes and termination of this contest ; 
and I begin by reciting a few miscellaneous transac- 
tions, from the accefsion of the hofise. of Brunswick 
to that period. 

¥0L. ix. c t 
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** The safety of Hanover, and its aggrandisement^ 
*' were the main objects of the Britilh court*." On 
this principle it was, that, in 1719, George i. pur- 
chased from the queen of Sweden, ftnd annexed to 
his German dominions, the dutchies of Bremen and 
Verden. The price was a mijlion of rix dollars f ; 
that interruption of commerce with Rufsia, and 
those naval expeditions to*the Baltic, in defence of 
Sweden, which were specified in my last letter. — On. 
the 1 6th June 17I1, the king sent a mefsage to the 
House of Commons, importing that he had agreed to 
pay a subsidy to Sweden of seventy- two thousand 
pounds, and that he hoped they would enable him to 
wake good his engagements. The supply was granted. 
In about three weeks after, they were informed that 
the debts of the civil list amounted to Jive hundred 
and fifty thousand pounds ; and that his majesty 
Avas confident the^ would impowcr him to raise that 
sum upon the revenue ; which, after warm opposition, 
was permitted. On the 8th April 1725, the house re- 
ceived a mefsage of the same kiod ; upon which 
** Mr Pulteney exprefsed his surprise, that a debt, 
'* amounting to above five hundred thousand pounds j 
^* ihould have been contracted in three years : He said he 
*^ did not wonder that some persons fliould be so ea^ 

* Guthrie edit. xi. page 518. 

•f- Vide Smolkt's history. At three fhlllings «nd sixpence per rix dol- 
lar, this sum amounts to on^ hundred and seventy-five thousmd pounds j 
and at four {hillings and sixpence, to two hundred and twenty-five thou- 
cind pounds. Mr Paine (Rights of Man, part ii. p. 117.) states the mo- 
ney at two hundie.l and fitty thousand pounds, and ad.ls what cannot be 
lioubtsd, that the purchase wa$ made 'witb tbs iavipgi oftbrtwUIist, 
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** gcr to make good the deficiences of the civil list^ 
'* since they and their friends enjoyed such afhare of 
♦* that revenue ; and he desired to know, whether 
** this was all that was due, or whether they Jhould 
** expect another reckoning .^" * Leave was granted 
to raise any sum not excceeding a million. In 1726, his 
majesty entered into an agreement with the king of 
Sweden. He was to pay that monarch fifty thousand 
pounds per annum for three years, and the Swede 
was to keep in readinefs ten thousand men for the 
service of England, The landgrave of Hefse Caf* 
scl w^s engaged to provide twelve thousand men. He 
received seventy-four thousand pounds in hand, and 
was to have fifty thousand pounds more if his troops 
were wanted. In 1727 his majesty^obtained an un- 
limited vote of credit for such sums as he fhould 
think necefsary to employ in securing the trade of 
England, and restoring the peace of Europe. He died 
soon after, and we must agree with Dr Smollet *' that 
*' at the accefsion of George 11. the nation had 
*.' great reason to wifli for an alteration cf measures ;'* 
but unhappily, as he soon after observes, " the system 
" of politics which the late king had establijb^dy under -^ 
" went no sort of alteration.'*'* An hundred thousand 
pounds were immediately added to the civil list* 
Mr Shippen opposed this measure in anableharangue^ 
and the money ^vas voted by Walpole's mercenaries 
without a reply. On a mefsage from the king they 
dcttled an hundred thousand pounds a-year as a pro- 
Vision for the queen, in case fiie survived her hua- 

.♦ Smollci's history* 
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fc^i Her death in 1737, preserved the kingdom; 
from fiuch a stupenduoua burden^ 

In January 1718, ** the House o£ Commons gnmtei 
*^ tv)o hundred and thirty thoumndy nine hundred ^mA 
" iwenty^three pounds for the maintenance of twelve- 
** thousand Hefeian troops; a subsidy of fifty thousand 
** pp^nds to the king of Sweden ; and twenty-five 
*^* thousand pounds to the duke of Wolfenbuttle *."" 
Two hundred and fifty thousand pounds had. been; 
charged for securing the trade of England, and re^' 
storing the pcac^ of Europe,, which by the way was* 
not restored, conform to the vote of credit in thft 
the preceding sefsion. The house were honest enoughs , 
to solicit the king for a particular and. distinct ac- 
count of the distribution of this sum,, which his ma- 
jesty refused, as it had been employed, he affirmed,. by^ 
his father and himself in services which required the 
greatest secresy f • A fliort time after, in examining, 
the public accounts laid before the house, it was dis- 
covered, *^ that an article of three hundred thousands 
*•* pounds^ relating to the duty upon wrought plate^, 
** was totally omitted t,^^ As usual, a violent debate 
ensued, and the fraud was rectified^ Another unli- 
mited vote of credit was pafsed; five hundred thousands 
pounds were granted for the payment of seamen's 
wages J and the sefsion difsolved on 28th May 1728*. 
The house again met in January following, znd.an. 
hundred and^fteen thousand pouftds were voted ta^ 
make up a frefli deficiency in the civil list. Every. 
l)£ansaction of this kind cost an ot)stinate battle. Que 

* Small^t's history. f. Ihid^ J IblC ' 
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ancestors had sense enough to see what they were 
about, and where they were dtiving ; hut dehatesi 
i^ere becon^ a mere force. Corruption had reached 
its zenith, and then, a&naw^ eve& tke defbrmity o£ 
public niea^ures vani&ed in an abyfs of perso^l in* 
£aniy. In 1729^ an effort was made to rid this coun-i^ 
try of ** the maintenance o£^tbe twelve tbousaud Hef^ 
^ staffs. ^^ But the ministerial band bore down all op-- 
pbsition. Frequent remonstrances were made, but to 
Bo purpose^ against the subsidies continued to Hefse 
€afs~ely and Wolfenbuttle. In 1731, lord Bathurst 
moved fi>r an addrefe to his majesty, requesting him- 
to discharge the Hefsians* The motion was rejected* 
It is not wcMiderful to hear that fi.ve members were? 
at this time expelled the House of Commons for 
breach of trust, but it is^ quite inconceivable what 
crime could be considered as> base enough to de- 
grade thembeneatli a seat in such an afsembly. Du-> 
ring the reign of Walpole the history of England 
will not beAr a reading. There is nothing but a dull,, 
imiform, and disgusting scene of treachery. 

" Walpole," says the king of Prufsia, " had dap- 
" tivated his^ majesty by the savings Which he made- 
^ out of the civil list, from which GEORGE filUd' 
*^ his Hafwverian treasury. * /" What a beautiful, 
system of government ! In 1733, Walpole pro- 
eeeded to a step worse perhaps than any which he 
had attempted before. He broke in upon the tink-m. 
i^gf^^^t — a resource solemnly appropriated by par-, 
liament to the discharge of the national debt i. be, 

• History of mx owa times chap. li*. 
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abstracted five hundred thousand pounds, and the 
practice having once begun, this fund was, in I736r 
anticipated and mortgaged**. Admitting, as we must^ 
that government was divested of all sense of prin- 
ciple and of ihame, yet, as the nation was at peace^ 
and taxed to the utmost stretch, it is an object ^of 
surprise what could have become of such immense 
sums of monej ? and hy what means a man of sense 
and abilities, lik£^Va1pole, (hould have been reduced 
to such detestable and desperate expedients ? His 
scheme of an excise on' tobacco, as far as I compre- 
hend it, was far lefs opprefsive than that introduced 
so much to the satisfaction of all parties by the 
rtiinister of the present day. His motion wa» 
forced through the House of Commons, which was in- 
stantly blockaded by the citizens of London. The 
partizans of the minister were loaded with insults,, 
and Walpole himself was burnt in t^gj» He fore- 
saw that hisJ life was in danger, as the nation had 
not then sunk into its present stupidity. The 
plah was therefore laid aside, and five hundred thou- 
send pounds were obtained by the notable resource 
of a lottery. On the marriage at this time of the 
princefs royal with the prince of Orange, flie received 
eighty thoiisand pounds, and an annuity of five thou- 
sand pounds for life. There was a terrible debate 
about repealing the septennial act: In which Sir, 
William Wyndham, in a very remarkable speech^ 
quoted verbatim by SmoUet, drew the character of 
his majesty as a prince " uninformed, ignorant, ua- 
♦ Guthrie'i grammar p. 298* 
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** acquainted with, th^ inclinations and true interest 
** of his people; weak, capricious, transported with 
*' unbounded ambition^ and insatiable avarice.'? 
Though we were still at peace, twelve hundred thou- 
sand pounds were borrowed from the sinking fund 
ibf the service of the current year. A subsidy of 
fifty-six thousand two hundred and fifty pounds 
was, not long after, voted to the king of Denmark^ 
and another million sterling abstracted from the sink- 
ing fund. 

In February 1735, the accounts of the navy were 
laid before the parliament. One article may serve 
^as a specimen of the rest. About two hundred and 
iifty thousand pounds were exacted, not for building 
of fliips^ but for the pretended building of bouses for 
the conimiifsioners and other ofiicers of admiralty *. 
Walpole had not even paid parliament the previous 
compliment of consulting them. In 1736, a million 
'was again borrowed from the sinking fund, and still 
in the midst of a profound peace. It is natural^ 
enough that the word Walpole has become synony- 
mous to bribery. Pulteney, and some of the oppo- 
sition, were but little better. They wanted the mi- 
nister to settle an hundred thousand pounds a-year 
on the prince of Wales. It had been fixed at about half 
that sum ; and this revenue was, it seems, unequal 
^o his necefsities. Though a temperate and moderate 
man, he died bankrupt, and his debts are at this day 
unpaid. For the discharge of ^hem by his family 
would have been only an act of justice, not a politic^ 
job. 

• Beitsoa's Naval Memoirs; vol. i. page 25. 
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In August 1739, Britain entered into a treaty 
^ith the landgrave of Hefse for four years. Wc 
were to pay him two handiied and fifty thousand 
crowns per annum^ and to 1>e supt^ied with ^ix thou- 
sand men. 

On the 20th October 1740, died our once projerted 
lying x£ Spain, the emperor Charles Ml. He was suc^ 
ceeded by his daughter Maria Theresa. George il* 
•by one of his endlefs treaties, had engaged to defenH 
her dominions y if attacked, with an army of twelve 
thousand men. In April X74X, he informed the 
^ouse of Peers, that he had ordered the subsidy 
droops «f Denmark -and Hefse Cafsel, to be ready td 
;iiiarch to her afsi^tance. Sir 'Robert Walpdle moved, 
that an aid of two hundred thousand poumd* ihould 
%e granted to her. Mr Shippen protested against 
*any such interposition in the affiiirs of Germany^ 
iHe^ remarked, ^^ that had such a connection been 
i*«^for€|6een, it might for ever have precluded fcom 
i** the succeision that illustrious family to whom the 
r** nation were indebted for ^uch numberlefs blefsingA^ 
*," such continued felicity P^ The two hundred thour- 
*sand pounds were yoted^, and three hundred thou«- 
-^and pounds addition^ to enable his majesty effec- 
tually to support the queen of Hungary. Another 
Jinillion was borrowed from the sir?king fund. 

Since the accefsion of the House of Brunswick, 
they had entered into at lea§t some hundreds of se- 
parate treaties with almost every different prince 

i„.; - . . , - 

• Smollet, from whom I am abridging, a few pages after states this suto 
at f*r« hundred thousand pounds. And Bcatson says that in April 1741, 
-two hundred thousand pounds were granted to his majesty for assent expe- 
edition. Naval memoirs vol. i. p. 76. 
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"^nd state in Christendam. By one of these transac- 
'tions, concluded about this titne, Frederick tells us, 
that the kings of Poland and England had formed 
an offensive alliance, by which they divided the 
^' Prufiian provinces. Their imagination fattened 
•**' on that prey ; and whfle they declaimed against 
** the ambition rfa young prince, they were already 
" enjoy inf his spoils *." Had their moft sacred 
majesties been able to read Shakespeare, one might 
•have suspected that FalstafF was their favourite hero« 
** Now,** says the knight, ** (hall I sec the bottom 
'*^ of Justice Shallow. If the young dace be a bait 
for the old pike, I see no reasoiv in the law of na- 
ture but Ipiay snap at bim.^^ But the dominions of 
.a Frederick were not to ht partitioned by sueh adver- 
.saries as George or Augustus. In 1742 wiien Wat- 
pole found himself in a nunority, a meftsage was sent 
tta the prince of Wales^ itn porting, that if he and hh 
\ ^rty would make proper advances, ££ty thousand 
pounds^^r annum fhofuld be added to his revenue, and 
two hundred thousand pounds ihouldbe disbursed t» 
pay bis debts. It is needleCs to expatiate on such a 
proposal. It was rejected; and even the friends of 
the prince, when they mounted the saddle, seem to 
have been Shamed of attempting so profligate a pro-i 
ject; for in March 17 51, at the distance oi nine 
-yeOrs^ tHey suffered iiis royal highneis to die in&ol« 
vent. Walpole was dtiven from his post, and a com- 
mittee were appointed to inquire into his conduct. 
It appeared, *' that, during the last ten years, he had 
^* touched for secret service,, one million fa»* hun- 

• 'History of my owb times^ chap. ii. 
-VOL. ix. J> t 
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^' dre3. anfi fifty-three thousand four hundred pounds 
^* of the public money *.'* Of this sum more than 
iifty thousand pounds had been paid to scribblers in 
defence of his ministry. A crowd of scandalous and 
pitiful circumstances were discovered, though the 
inquiry was stifled in the bud. Walpole used to 
lioast that every man had bis price^ and he frankly 
profefsed the liiost -sovereign contempt for cveiy 
pretence of honesty or public spirit. Such was the 
master who, with absolute authority, govjemed the 
freemen irf England for twenty years. Yet he bad 
three excellent qualities,— ^heptofseised much good 
nature, despised personal revenge, and detested war. 
Parliamentary bribery "was very bad ; but military 
butchery wa& a thousand times worse. He therefore 
differed from his jsuccefsors in office, ^ a pickpocket 
differs from an afsafein* One of the first acts of par- 
Ikment, after his resignation, was to provideibr the 
subsidies tQ Denmark, and Hefse Cafsel; and five 
hundred thousand pounds for the ^ueen of Hutigary. 
The supplies of the year amounted to near six mil- 
lions, sterling, of wJiich more, than one half was bor* 
rowed from the jinking fund, or the bank of Eng- 
land, Thus iiid the nation *Mavifli her blood and 
*' treasure, in supporting the interest and allies of 
** a puny electarateyinthe north of Germany^ I^^ We 
now see one good reason why the French and Spa- 
nifh privateersi, took three thousand two hundred 
and thirty-eight Britifli vefsels. The money which 
ought to have been expended in squadrons for their 
protection, was bestowed o» tho3e enemies of man^ 
kind, the despots of Germany. Charity begins at 

'• SiBolkt. ■ ' t SmollQt. 
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home, says the proverb, and when your own house 
is on fire, you will hardly be persuaded to run a mile 
to extinguiih the flames q£ another. Such a history 
affords about as much entertainment tind satisfaction 
as the chronicle of Tyburn. The balance both of 
virtues and abilities turns perhaps in favour of the 
triple tree. Wh^ is the guilt of a simple footpad 
to that of a tyrant, who wantonly drives whole em- 
pires into an ocean^of blood ? The Britifh cabinet 
may be considered as a kind of volcano in the moraV 
world, spreading destruction in the proportion of an 
Alps to a mole hill, beyond the petty ravages of Etna, 
or Vesuvius. 

Laurencekirk, TlMOTHY ThUND£R?RO0F, 

Ji^rtl 10. I79Z. 



ANECDOTE. 
In the year 1779, two soldiers took a fancy to go 
hear a sermon ; the of ator was Mr Murray, well . 
known for his doctrine of universal salvation. In 
the afternoon of the same day, another preacher ex* 
hibited; but his doctrine was diametcicaUy the re» 
verse of what they had heard in the morning. 

" Tom,'* said one of them, ** do you hear how 
differently these folks preach ? Which of them da 

you intend to believe?" ** 111 be d^ .'n'd,'* says 

Tom, ** if I believe cither of 'em yet a whik, tUJi 
I see it come out in general orders.'*^ 
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O TELL Ml HOW FOFL TO WOO» 

A Scots S9ng never hefare pubitfited^ 

For the Bee, 

^ TELL me my bonny young lafst^, 
" O tell me how for to woo ! \ 
** O tell me bonny sweet lafsiey 
** O teH me how for to woo \ 
** Say man I roose your cheeks like the morning* 

" Lips like the roses frefh moistenM wi' dew I ' 
** Say man I roose your een*s pawky scorning,' 
*^* O tell me how for to woo. 

^Tar hae I wanderM to see thee, dear laftie! 

** Far hae I ventured acrofs the.sa*t sea ; 
<* Far hae I travellM o*er muirland and mountain^ 

« Houselefs and weary lay cauld on the lea! 
*« Ne'er hae I tried yet to mak love to ony, 

" For ne'er loe'd I ony till ance I loe*d' yovty 
*' Now we're our lane in' the greemi^bod sae bonny y. 

'* O tell me how for to woo !" 

* What care I for your wandering, young Taddie, 

* What card for your crofsing the sea ? 

*.It was nac for naething ye left poor, young Peggy,—* 

< It was for my tocher ye canK to court me. 

* Say, hae ye gowd to bufk me ay gawdy, 

* Ribbansy za^pearlinst and breastknots enew? 

* A house that is canty, \*i' todkb in*t, my laddie t 

< Without this ye never need try for to woo^' 

« I hae na gowd to bulk ye ay gawdy^ 

** I canna' buy ribbans and pearlins en^wf 
" I've naething to brag o' a house or o' plenty, 

*< Tve Iktle to gi' but a heart that is true, 
'f* I came na for tocher y — 1 ne'er heard o* ony, 

•* I «M/£r loe'd Peggfy,— nor e'er brak my vowj 
** I've waader'd, poo/ fool ! for a face fause as bonny j 

<* I little thought this was the way for to woo!" 

* Hae na ye roos'd my cheeks like the morning ? 

< Hae na ye loos'd my cherry red mon ? 

< Hae na ye come o'er sea, muir, and mountain ? 

* What mair Johnny nee i ye to woo f 

* Far hae ye wandcr'd, 1 ken, my dear laddie f 

« Now ye hae fmiud me, yc*ve nae cause to rue; 
« Wi' health we'll hae p<e«y,^ril never gang gawdy j 
*l Ds'er wiih'd for mair than a heart that if true^ 
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She hid her fair face in her true lover^s bosotn \ 

The sift tear o* transport fiW-^ ilk lover's ee ; 
The bumie ran sweet by their side as they sabbedy 

And sweet sang the mavis abpoa on the tree. 
He dasp'd hec, he prest her, he ca*d her his honey ! 

And aften he tasted her bonny sweet meu ! 
And aye *tween ilk smack (he sigh*d to her Johmiy> 

* O laddie ! v)eel cdwye vno /* 



DelV Abate Enrico Tovrner 

YKA GLI AkCAOI DI RoMaFiLILLO LiPARKO. 



OCCHI AZZUURI DIFSSI. 

OccHi cerulel 

Vaghe pupille, 
Occhietti languid! 

Luci tranquille, 
Che di Calliroe 

Spleadete in fronte, 
0^1 gli astri spleodoaa 

Stt Torizo nte, 
Se fia che insipidi 

Alcnn viappelli 
Occhi cerulei 

Occhietti bdli, 
I vostri tencri 

Sguardi amorosi 
Per lui si facciano 

Torvl, csdegnosl^ 
£ da la gemina 

Splendence Saict 
Veggendo sorgere 

£ guerra, e pace j 
Quanto sfavi liana 

Ei dica poi 
L' afdenii) e vivide 

t Scintille in vol. 
Se prima a V etere 

Un guardo ei gira> 
Qu'ipdi) o Calliroe> 

Tue luci mira, 
Vedra che vgualiano 

Nel lor colore 
Le lievi, e splendlde 

Vesti de Tore. 



Anacreontica *. 

Allor che placido 

Nettuno appare 

Sovra le tremule 

Onde de! mare ; 
II mar ceruleo 

L* onde tranqu'iUe 
Le vostre imitano > 

Vaghe pupille. 
La bell a Doridc 

Le Dec marine 
Anch* efse lantano 

Luci azzurrin:, 
£ ardenti Scoccano 

Da ie pupille 
Dardi che accendono 

Di lor favlUe 

I Dei che scorrono 

A cento, a cento 

L*onde del liquido 

Vasto elemento. 

Tv pur, Calliroe> 

Dai languid* occhi 
D' a^or le fervide 
Saette scocchi> 
E le cerulce 

Pupille vaghe 
Ne Talma imprimono 

Profonde piaghe. 
£ pur insipidi 

Fia chi V* appelli 
Occhi cerulei, 
Occhietti belli ? 



^Anacrtmic by Abbe ^oitnitry oftbt Society of Arcadia in Rome, and teacher 
ofianguaget in Edinburgh, 
• hajbort time the Editor hopes to be fat^ured by the same hand wish an 
account of the Society *pf Arcadia, 'uphicb has produced a great revolution in 
the taste for llteroturt }ik Italy. 



3^ poitry. -*«r^ 

Glusto e che i teneri Armata d* Egida 

Sguardi amorosi. Nel campo or scende j. 

Per lui n facciano " £ pur insipldl 

Torvi, e sdegnosi. , Fia chi v'appeUi 

La caftra Pallade Occhi cerulei 

La saggia D«a Occhictti belli ^ 

Gli occhi cenikl Sal tu, o Callifoe, 

Anch' efsa avea \ Cio che farai, 

£ pur la ferono Se alcuno insipidi 

I numl in terra Chianfia i.tuoi raT?" 

Maeslra, ed arbitra Invola a PaUade 

^ Di pace, e guerra \ £ impugna ardita 

E il crin or cirgesi L'orribil Egida 

Xy oiiva ainica» Angni-criBita \ 

Or tratu intrepida £ allor che mornv>r» 

Asca e lorici : Gr iniqtii accentl 

Or Talme noblli Farai che mutolo^ 

De* dotti accendC) Safso diventi. 

A good translation is requested* 



TO LOVl AND CKARITt. 

Trom regions of immortal blils above) 
Impart thy genial emsmatioRs/ Love I 

And when Faith and Hope iball fade. 

When heaveVs portals are disptayMy 

When, with transports vast and new^ 

Thing! iqelfable we view 

Then (rellg'on's source, and aim) 

Charity fhall fan tte flame J 

Love divine (hall be our thepie, 

Love-— eternal and supreme! 
Thik — this alone our constant heav*n (haft proVey. 
The God of heav'n in everlattiag love ! . .. *• 



AN EPIGRAM 

S^id to ht written by the unfortunate G. Sarriugton, on the Duke of Riehmon£ 
baving itucrlbed bis family vault loitb tbe title of dom us ultima* 

Did he who thus inscribe this wall. 

Not read or not believe saint Paul ? 

Who fays there by' where'er it stands* 

Another house not made with har.ds^ 

Or fliall we gather from these word$„ - / 

That housr is Qot a.HoQtr of Lords.!^ 



«79^* ofiJlkerature itt Denmari. 3t 

INTBI-LICENCE RESPECTING ARTS AND LITERATURE IN 

DENMARK. 

Whil« so manjTother potentates are disturbing the p^ace 
of nations by war and intrigues, the prince of Denmark, 
(who has for some years past taken the lead in the busi- 
Aefs of the cabinet,) is coiitinualfy occupied in promoting 
domestic improvements and encouraging literary ^uc- 
suits« 

I" his prince had no sooner ta|&en his seat at the council- 
i)oard, in the year 1784, than he bestowed a particular 
attention to the lower clafses of the people, and has been 
«ver since eager to redrefs those grievances which the weak 
in every country are too nuch subjected to by the IaHu* 
>ence of the powerful. He was very soon sensible of the in- 
estimable benefits that in this respect may be derived from 
the liberty of the preis, and has therefore taken care that no 
•severe restraints ihould be put upon that, the only sure cor- 
.rector of abuses. The nobles, who felt their power in 
.<langer of being curtailed by that means, did not £ul to eq- 
jdeavour to persuade him ,to put the prefs under restraints, 
4uid artfully insinuated that the character of his highnefs 
had been treated with too much freedom in certain pamph-- 
lets 3 but instead of being irritated at this, as they expected, 
he calmly replied, that he was sorry that any thi^g in his 
behaviour ihould have given occasion for animadversion ^ 
though if it had, he thought himself more obliged to 
^ose who pointed it out to his notice than to those 
'who endeavoured to prevent him from observing and 
correcting his errors. If the strictures were just, they 
would thus prove beneficial to him, if they were ground- 
lefs they would soon be disregarded. He therefore left no 
•other corrector of the prefs but the juc'gcs of the land, 



3J- t, . - ,• , ffkiiteratttrtinDeiifitfirh. . -Aw^Nt 

H[is r9jr4. h^$l>'?^^s is a warm patroniser of literati^re. 
aj3id^rfifi.,90.u?t pf Pei^mark has done n\ore witnjn a Jew 
■y^x^ fMLSt.^an ,^v q>t}|^r perhaps in^ Ey^yopCj^ if the revg- 
nuw 9? the,^^pf)w^ be taken into the ^ccpunt. » There is gt 
Copp^hagenyft RoyaVpociety, on thp saii^e plan with that 
4)f I^jKlQn, for prp;motii?j5 ^n^rajj^kerature^: but th<i^e are 
^wp .Others ^h<;r^. jc^via^ljr iijkyo^a^t^^ w^o^e^^bje^^ 
jXUfire . cwipumscqb^y^ar^ ^i^ags^ jjg^du§»ve of s^yi ^great^ 
•tenc^^tofthi; HCO|99^Ui^t^ j^^,^^ 

*h€? Sc^dMi*yian ;^.or^^ ^^ tH^ot^b^ejrJi?.?: tj^e ^pr^^j^otpQ rf 
:Jfela»aip%xatw...... ,..;., ., ,1, .,,^ ,,; .,^ '^ '..,, ^^^J 

- |t is aQij^iiov«,tr|t^ ip l^)b^et^|y histoj^yjp^ |;^opc^thftt 

^^fl^owy iagef, ^wiiil^ (t^^pw^^ J^ 

•were iiJ.ViOltced .}j^,^^ 4?^^^ WS^^Pce^' pp;|jte ffl^j^turt i 

tyvai cultivated $0 js^ en^ae»t;.,dcg^e€yuct^^ T^j Jis 

ftiot a con|cc^ra.]iaj&ertipn,4^it]i}t^jojf-. 

^>l?cn.5>ftea ^wjpteated cijc^^^^ ^^515 Je^rn^^g <jf ^ }^ 

;,|uide^ J[iifh senn^iffj,494.t^c givilii^^^n^jf^pf t|ie 

5-^ont« <)f /<?^5 fpr^^re ^pe.^l.€xtJ5int«W^yj/fr||J' f r ^s- 

^tories,, wrijtc^in 4% I^plan^ rl^gMagfe^4«?f(if ^ 9Lf ^i£^> 

, i^dec tbe ajjipicttt of tW priuf?c of I)p?ip^k>. )»yf ^fi#7 

« Mc, 4^ SchuDa, wijt|[ the Iceb^Bdip .4^x1^911 the p^<^ ^^fege^ 
smd a ^alin traadaUon of jtw tije pUjfjp^^J^ht gpj^e« 
^.ofthe«e hist^es hay^ akea4y sf^i^lv;d,t|j$, ^pi^oitfrjjfjmd 
^ the wprlfi-go^ fpriy^fd JtiU ,tJ>#i:j?^^ie.iWi b«,^^ 
What an example for the other pfi^t%^^;<^ ^^J^fn-a 
,f. . Tb^priac«.pjf :ftpfl^m^ci?-%c^4lt?9dcjM|jui^ W^* and 
^^'ijierefoce i^ ^<?tL;i^qsa^^[ffEaj^p..tK>;til^,armJP,^^S^^ 

, . • I leam, however, notwithstanding what my ingenious correspondent 
4iere insinuates, that some restraints nave been t>f late laid upojP me prtfs j 
which prevent the people from discufsing political ^MCstionJ willlas much 
fibedom ae in some otli.er pjiaces. Edit* 
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ihe is extrtipKely careful to' preserve. Bat neither liters- 
•tore nor military parade attract his attention so much as 
to make him neglect the more important concerns of agri- 
4f ulture, manufiaqtures, and trade, the only true sources of 
jiational prosperity. In these his laudable pursuits he has 
-been supported by some of the principal men in the kkig- 
^om, who have had sense enough to perceive that their 
•4>wn prosperity -depended on the welfare of the people un- 
^er them, and spirit enough to promote that welfare, in 
•spite of those bars that avarice and ignorance have throvm 
in their way. The peasants of Denmark, like those of most 
^f the northern countries of Europe, were like, tlQ very late- 
Jjiy, a sort of vegetative production of the soil, from which 
idiey could on no account be removed without the permif- 
MOVL of .their. lord. Some 'enlightenml spirits there, how- 
ever, perceiving the, indolence that this kind of slavery 
^produced aBy)ng the peQ|>le, and sensible of many otlier 
cevils originating firott: the -same source, were desirous of 
restoring the people to those rights which alone could 
jrender them a<^e and useful citizens to the state, and 
therefore tsesolred to -emancipate their own people^ ^ 
jerve as an exam{db to others. Count Bemstor^ prim« 
jninister of D^nndrk, had ;the honour of taking the lead in 
ihifl g^ftexDus and patriotic enterprise He, and count 
jChnstian Ditkf Reventlow, afiusted by Mr Christian Col- 
inomsen, the attomey^tneral, have at length effected tibot 
glorious .enterprise, though not without great difficulty. 
^ut the struggle is now over, and a foundation is thus laid 
for the, prosperity of Denmark, the fruits of which will be 
jtnjoyed by iuture 9ges. 

The minds of the people in JPenmaikwerenearly as much 

agitated by the prospect oft^iiseinancipation, as are th5se of 

the proprietors of our West India islands at present by the 

prospect of the proposed abolition of the slave trade. The 

Vol. ix. c f 



54 tmJkeraiuri in Dennmrh ^^.^ 

«vil app^ar^dto be of such magnitude, tkat a great body c^tW 
4idbilitj d&tored mto'a oombiimiori to * oppose this daage- 
fous refonn, which they coBceived^ affected their interest * 
jmd privileges in so eminent a degree. An action wai 
brought by these noblemen against JVft CoIHomseh before 
the higt court of chancery^ on account of his proceed- 
ings and advice relative to the abolition of this species «f 
feudal tyranny r Thematt^r was fully investigated, and al- 
ter hearing parties at great length, it was proved^ to the sa- 
tisfaction of the court, that the interest of the nalxon re- 
quired the emancipation ' of the peasants. A decree waft 
therefore afsued, by whicb the rights of the peasants are* 
^ow fully recognised, ^nd their protectors honourably ap- 
xjui^ted. 3y this decree every landholder or proprietor of 
land ia strictly reqdbed to accept •£ a fixed sum as a cons* 
mutation for all th6 fbudal services. These services were f 
liefore unscttied, uncertain, and arbitrary, they are now to 
be commuted into money, and so fixed as to prevent aM 
£irther dispute 1)etween the parties. Thus is a founda- 
tion laid in J>enmark for a freedom nmikr to that which 
mt hare long enjoyed in . Britain, ■ a«d which has thrown 
an ettergy into ail our ^fenterpfises that is scarcely to be 
fottfid itf any dthfcr tiatfon. As Poland has adopted the ' 
«ame ^enerai system, it is to b^ hoped that Europe in* a few ' 
ycarsjy^ijl rise to a. ^tiU greater degree af emn^ncr thai 
Tras hitherto been known on the globe^ 

'Rie^vkwaiof *lhe|)rince of Denmarlc, and hjs worthy 
counseUbrs, havjf «6t^been confined to those ©bjctts on^ 
that , are just^ now enumerated j not «nly ^o they laf before 
the public the litefc^y .treasures of their ccnmtry, that have 
been locked up. in vthiG^iArohivts for so many ages,-^not 
4)^ tip they, by emsfflcipatiAg the peasants, give energy tp 
their bodily exertions, and by the liberty 6f the prefs aUow 
tiheir miiids to exert their utwmt power with freedom^^ 
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ttey hvrc also broken down Apse harriers to trade which 
a spirit of monopoly kad rcar^ up with a view to opprefs 
^ne half the 9>^tiVes of these dp^^^i^^^ '^^^ trade U> 
' Finpnark and Iceland, has been, for mw>y years past, like 
o^r trade to :^he Ea^t Indies^, mpnopoUsed by a , ooaa- 
fanj of xner^hants> who had the ^l,e and eKcIusivs privi- 
lege of s^ipplying the wants pf the^^-piftople, and of ^urcha^ 
ttng the commodities they had to sell. , The coi^^eqjiencc 
has been, that the people of those countries have thus been» 
deprcfscd to an astonifhing degree, their, industry reprefeftd,, 
andpf course their poppjation greatly diminilhed.Thte xof9.l 
revenue uom these regions was almost ^annihilated ^ and 
Abugbsome of the servants- of the company picked up a 
*€omfortable subsistence^ the company itself has from ti^ia 
to time become banJ^pt, as ever bappetu to companies of'* 
*tbi* sert, The^ enlightened ministers^ i^ove named, per«^ 
eeived these evils, and mamed the mischievous consequent 
ees that must result to the nation at large from a longer* 
continuance of this absurd system of fnanagCBoent. .This^ 
destructive monopoly of trade,^l^a^ , therefore beennabo^i* 
ihed, and it is now open on the terms, specifiefl in the notov 
bcloV *. tte trad^ to Iceland was laid. open, a^ the sajpae^ 

* r. fexfrns^ eviif * ptr9U«9i6Ti ■ tUtM^ci on yh» tenetf.of the Chri- ' 
tian ceiigion; ihjiU hatve^ rr^t to. settle In £iam>rk» «ad enj<^ perfect li- 
berty of worlhlp. ...... , I < '. > 

. %. Every Inhajbttfmt, of wh^tcvec pscf, oC tb» lAwi^it^ nligjaa htht^ 
flkall hav^ a ri|nt to buy- lands, to whatever extent he picases. 

. 3; Evcfy Qxtxztn ^atl be exempted from ail tacea aaddutios payable to« 
government, during difc term of twthtj years. 

t 4. The isew iettleniAallinf»#eo^tor b6 ^e itom. the duty <olH.fer tint , 

payable on capitals Jald^^ut on kttCrvic, (and ^d use of stamps. 

5. The town e^tabliftied in Fiotvark, and «cs tnhahitanta, ihall, f%', 
thf space of twenty years, be exempted, ftom all customs and extUe, spi-^ 
ritiidiis iKfuoti only exc'eptedy whrch fhall pay one ^illing^ gallon, andy 
collectei'^'the tustom-house oxHicrs, fh^n be appropriated (• the puhlic'^ 
bcne;/ie of the new settlements. 

6. In the same manner, the epcport pf home proinc^ons is free during; 
the coarse of twenty years.. 



36 Oft RtetattirB in'Dmmi^h ^^^iky 9^ 

timc^, and j^ut under similar reg;ttlations. "^ Tbiu ^ects ot 
this new regitlfttibniir^ i^ell expid^ed In flir'MlMiln^ 
detract of a letter frbm a geotlenan in CDpenb^tt'Hlka 
takes a near intereit in tfhc pr^sperlt^jr ofliietaiML "** ' ■ 

' 7. Upoo the tame p^ociples g QpdS| and jcargofs of tr^rj d^nj^oni 
imported firom foreign part*, in order to be aga*.n/c3^ortedi,iiiairBe%c« 
*'rom duty, notwithstanding tliey have beea imported in^ fbreig& btMlbs. 
S. The' ground which it neceftary l^r dK establiihmedt €$ a *eA0;|owii 
(ball l)# purchased at the,{{i44»c^xpence, in oale |t be private prapertfi 
but if it helong to the crowi^ it ihall^be gir^n gra^s, to the new aectfefs. 
In both cases ap eicact survey and a, legal conveyance diail be 9ia4e. 

^^^Thf <KW,»eptlerf are moreover entitled to th^ support of goverllmeli^ 

with regard to building ,p[^t9jrials., . , 

. t 10. The ^round(S y(]uch .have been i^eyed* and convefid to a De«r« 

. -iettlcif^ ihfiM h^ his sacred property for ever|. unlcfa-lt be- not occupied 

yrith a building belonging^to ,^im In the space of tv^ years next fbl- 

%; ^wi^ ; under that circum^aiice the groun<i returns to the crown^ aaC 

may be given to another. , 

. ti. Every person, whedier aatiye or foreigner^ i^lyingto the graiM bai* 
lift' of the country^ (hall receive grati s, a certificate of being received a 
citizen, after having taken the oath of allegiance. 

12, A foreigner who thus tettfc^ in one of th^ ijcw towns, flull imme^ 

dlately enjoy the same rights and privileges which belong to a native ofFia' 

1 narki> and after the end of six years next following, he and his ^steritys> 

i]|all be considered as entitled to all the rights which belcpe to a natiw 

. of ei;cher kingdom. . L ^, . 

13. Every, new ^tettlcr haa liberty and right to leave the countfv when- 
ever he pleases without paying any fine, and wlthot^t respect to the length^ 
Wfhortnefsof his residence in the country. ^ \ 

. 14^ Anew settler JB^ make^u«epran;|^^trad(h(>'ciio(»es,.without a li- 
cence, except that of distilling spirituous.liquors^ arK^keepJqg' a public 
^house, for la. both these /tases an application must be made to' the grand 

'bailiff^ : •^, :,. ' ''-1 ^ 

15. Handicrafcs, whether natives. or foreigners, ¥411. be' encouraged, in 
the n/ost eftecti^al manner, by ^« chamber o^ finance. / ,„ 
. 1 6. Every person, therefore, <hall have full liberty Jo exercise his trade 
nnd businefs as master^ and: his apprentices, havingji^rved^tbeij tif^e, fhallr 
enjoy all the privil^gra which belong to the %»fDs, trad«L iQ*^^^ town>, 
whtTBJn he foay settle at a future period. ■.;,,.. 



*o . *^fI%|traderfJ9«la^^irI^l^wvtt3fbtyk, wco 

Al^s#tt|i9Py.fn)fUgec;4i!Utlii4^M pmjywwn to a,b»rbarou»' 

-^pcpp^^.j.^isgr^a^^baiq^ for, so tk«5^ Icelander;? are %t 

^tesent^jidgii^ tp evtty iin^mlsfifp u^ful to scociety.- 

PsalJM, hymns, prayers, sermoas^ are no where foimd in a 

«.-. J^f^er plenty than in Iceland V atid yet the people grow 

^|ia|. & Ht» tfkt wi«e|. tlow, ? the tr^de briik, and the 

v-^people ^neraiit an^ n^r^ch^^^;^ A$ itthe |;oIdeQ gifts of 

• "'^y^if. tt IS exptefijycfticted, that irt^drf^fidA fliaU bepenaltted tetakc 

' '**lliMi in. any of th«e new'sictlttiicnta.'' -"'* ^ ' i* ''- '» 

- 1^.' Ajjcw sctttcr br iittttti iftia!! ^ceiVer ab JohHil -pttmhoA ntxayt ri* 
'^cJiar'/'df four flulftfigs peritiHi on evcr^'vcftel hit.>r()perCf j lai^vp ia 
.any of the Fmmark harbours during the winter* 

19 EvS^ citizen,' bdirg.'e^l^d tfii ai^erchaAt, fliaH haveUbeny, e^ual 
with any other "merchant in theTcln^^s dcminionsy to- use hfts trade both> 
^ ' with the of tivcs or forci|ner«, whether thcjcaS^ Swedes or Rrufsians. 

%o. Air imports ahd exports t6 aiidf £(bm iTinmatk, flijdl gd throii|*h> 



,the new towns. 



^ zi. TlioSe citiiejis ^dWretiif traders 'Aa^^ liberty to order 

^ thenr commodities from- whatever ^lice they Wy pleabe iiithe kmg's d6mi- 



J . ixJ Citi«en« only fhall have liberty t*^ sell fordgn goods in their mar- 
kets. ;" 7 . '■'■" • ' •' , 

43. Th^se of the citizens who en|a^ k thi ftflierieS, fhifll ^Joy the 
same priiuegei which have been granted' tb tfre'Dthtfr ^tizens of the two 
kingdoms, and they ihall be entitled to a premium of fifteen rix dollars , 
l>r V 3- /vr ton, for cvcrf rfup tot exc^edl^g fiV* hujfd¥id knd^ni&ity tonsj 
^ey may H out fer the whale iilhery undfei* Spittbtrgen, knd' the parts- 
a^acent. ' ' . ' * ' 

"»4. ^c same l!aw» of exchange- which ai^^Jrc5ci%<diii*tlie Mdrwegian 
code oflaw,fliaU be observed in f'lnrwark'.''^"^' 

25. The government is lodgcd*lri the halfcA of the ghrtid bailiff of Fin- 
mark, who besides fluli have the povwr of deciding all, matters relating to 
the customs. 

26. But justice ihtai be adniSinUtered iXrMUd*^ new settlements, by the 
j.ustice of peate residing in'tlle-toWft'of ffammersfelt, (ilK the said new 
sefflement caAsinrWe at's«'c^ a degxee of maturity as may enable- them t<y 
appoiixt their o>Kiltfiagt8tr^e. ' ■' ' ,,4 

27. And then ihall the cortiitauAl^ bbtain'their own . sci<l} aftte kivirg 
«ade an application to his majesty f«r that purpose. 
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MCTCury did not spread %teftings every Whcret I beg 
your pardon lor a paradox ^borrowed, from tbe *Hads»Hi^4 
Bay Compwiy, and many othe*s. Howvcr, the diBfe- 
rence is very great between the Esqiumaux and my couH- 
trymai. T%e fiwt we savirget f^mt time immemorial, but 
the latter l^ve the honour, if honour it can be called, t& 
have £Jkn from the most civilized ^tate ' of society, anit 
be reduoed to the moat 'ttbject abyfs of ignorance and 
wretched pride, For.anadiit all their feelings and senti- 
ments of poverty, they find ^ ^mple <;onsolatibn in' theii* 
noble pedigrees, and antiquity of their forgotten origin j 
and so continue to lead a ^e indolent, and industriously 
idle. Would to. heaven that ther* 'pious labours of the 
prince royal, and his friends, the cbiHtttsBemstorff, Revcnt-* 
low, Mr Colbtomten, and his etc^letity the privy coun« 
seilor Billow, may »ever suffer th^ least abatement in 
^heir vigoui;^ but .continue firm and intrepid ! I wifh Ice"^ 
land may get some ilew colonies from Scotland ^ they 
will live well I ani- sure in a Country where knd sells al-^ 
most for nothii^, and die provisions ate exc^eiSingly clieap* 
They wo^ild be kindly received by the natives as their 
countrymen, for the Icelanders pride themselves on beio^. 
descended /rom the ancient Scots, and they still preserve 
some of the arts that are lost in. Britain^ . 

* The 8»ra of tiie Icelanders is certainly the very same thing with tine 
blanJa of Buchanan, whisht he thus describes, lib. i. c. jj. Strum Acfb^ 
aliquot annos servtUum in convvum etiam avide idbunt. Id potionisgemtt. 
blandium apfelhnt. Major.p^rs aqua sit'm tedat. This is evidently the 
s^ra^ of which our Icelanders are now so very fond, a particular d««tripci«i. 
of which follows 1 

RiCKIPT TO MAKE SlR A, AM let L AND IC DISH. 

Run mjlk, prefs the curd slightly, and run off the whey. |*ut tfee curd-' 
m a barrel stopped up, and now and t^en let out the air. After eighteen, 
months keeping, it is fit for use. A few spoonfuls of it, at a timey are 
10 be mixed with common milk or whey. 

In Icclcnd, whey is alsa put in ca(ks> where' it Is suffered «r fefioieAt^ 

' is drank after being six months barrelltd; 



Bein^ thUs sure of a kind reeeptton, whift riches 
tcould tkej not obuin, by ptudtnl Duuiagesiaiity from tV 
.unbounded fiiheries round the isImkI ^ from tlie salmoa 
fi(heries^ wkich^ thQuglt inexhaunible, h^are Act at j^ tur- 
ned to any advantage, and^fae lacisttTe breed of Aeep and 
cattle whicb are not attended tQ» Botwithnaiiding Iceland 
abounds with the fin<»t pastures *• There were ^ tfmes 
when this ulitiia Thuis exported ki her owa bottoms ho: 
own manufactures and doth, ftockingiB and carpets^ to Nor- 
way, Ireland, and the northern parts of Scotland, Dear- 
tnark, Sweden and Ru&ia ^ and the laws paficd in the e- 
eleventh century prove that agricc^ure was well attended to. 
Things have indeed taken a sad revulsion since that pa- 
jnod'y however, by the joint labours of wise and benevolent 
jzuen, the causes Qf|uch;gii«vanceswiUI truit be tsemoved, 
and this iQng neglected spot be jnaie Co resume once 
more a jplendour greater even than it formerly polseised.^ 
Such are the warm terms jim which this heneicen^ cor« 
^respondent talks of the improvements in Iceland. To 
those who, hs^ve only ca^uaUy visited that isknd in its pre- ' 
«ent stale, and are not acquainted with the paxttcvlars of 
iu past history, these particulars wfU no doubt i^pear to 
be greatly exagge^ted y yet the present state of Spain, 
4>f Pakstine, of Egypt, of Greece, and of Turkey, are so 
IBiuch inferior to what they once were, as to afibrd the 
clearest proof that political misnianagement can produce ef- 
ifects eqtiislly pernicious as those that have . occurred is 
JceiaW. 

Thc,first i? rcprc»ented by Mr Profefsor T]\orkelii>, anatlve of Icclan^ 
at beiig a xnosi reire/hing sort of food fur the fi(hers and others, af^er 
-the mot: violent eytrcise and fatigue. The other ai a n^holesdme, plea- 
«ent beverldge, 

* Tl]^ sdhieddtcs put salmon and cod-Hih bones mto.tht jira, which adds 
40 Jtg-^aaHt)'. ' 

♦**Pbt nativet of Scotland, to their sad experience, know tbut similar 
MMtut^ advantages at home, 4o not^nsure prosperity;. Edit, 
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j^ ^ to corresponientu Maj^ 

It will afford a«ubject of curious disquishion to&e En- 
rgliih reader, to trace the histoiy of this northern natkn 
wkidi has heen sank in utter oblivion for so manj ages ; 
and i congcatulite the public on the near prospect of thdr 
ibeing enabled to do this ui a satisfactory tnamer. J)t 
Thorkefin, aoati^ of Iceland, profefsor of aotiquities in 
'the universitj of Copenhagen, a gentleman well known 
in Britain for several ingenious publications in -ll^e £b- 
.glifh language, who accompanied Mr Dempster -in his ^oor 
.through the Hebrides, in the year 1786-, has been o^nman- 
»ded,.as I am afsured lipom .undoubted authority, by'^ 
.prince of Denmark, tofptablifh an aec<mnt of his travels in 
Scotland. In this work .he wiUhave an opportunity 0t 
reviving the memory of the mutual ktercoursa that subsn^ 
.ted be t ween this country and Iceland, in former times, and 
of iUlBtxatiag^the history of these northern pebple, by ma- 
ny facts that are very little known. I fkall not fail to an^- 
.nounce this interesting work to the pid)lic, as soon as it 
appears. * : ' • 

A charaetcr of ^the 'prince of Denmark by ancither cor- 
respondent from Copenhagen, wiU be givta in'otr next. ' 



TO COMLESPOKkBSNTS. 
Xhb ftvottr ofjf, N. it rtceivni,. No sutgect can be Jnore generaily in- 
teresting than chemical Inquiries when' cotvlucted wjlth propriety ;-i^wk« 
-ncft Watson's cfcays } but long systematic treatites woatd n6t be so "gene- 
rally rellfhid. A coucse of chemical obserratiofls teaming to perfect arcs 
and manafactures, would be one <]f the most useful as well as eoCert^ing 
iperforman<ics that coidd be given. Should ^s ingeniOM correspondent 
direct his views to these points, his disquisitions will be highly acceptable. 
• Peirhaps, medical, and pharmaceutical remarks ought to be sparingly in- 
itroducrd, as this work is cakaUtcd for general, not particularly for xnedi- 
vcal readers. 

The remarks of preceptor are well, founfied^ but thej are too loog. If 
this gentleman were to try to cut out every thought, and every word th^ 
could be spared, he virould make a much more interesting paper. ThU is 
•recommeftdsd lo Um as anexercise whith he will find redound to his own 
profit. 

The Editor regrets that the verses by ^.5. are too defectiv« for pob- 
*licatioa. A comtmnt reader is received. 

:Faaber ecinovsledgepi^nts deferred titl<mrnext. 
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; ••' THE BEE, 

[ iat^R^RT WEt^LY INTELLiGENCERy- 

W^pjf«isD;^Y, Mat >i6. If 9». 
REMARKS eif T«r CHARACTISR AN& WRI TFNGS • 

^;\ " ' ■ '* " /'^'"^' ■ ' 

WILLIAM MuMMQND &F HAfVTHORffPEN. 

Sir, Yo the Editor ofth^Bse:^^ 

5^iNKERT0N, a man whom, Ac Scots are pleased to* 
^ftlJkt'bf^^attsehe telk them troths disagreeal^j^ has 
jodiotoiMij'f Imposed that the poems of Hawthornden 
&oixM bt repnntcd wkh due selections. 
, ' I beg leave to socosil Mr Finkerton's motion. I 
greatly atid fondly cherift the metnory of Hawthorn^ 
den. I like his character, his muse, and his residence ; 
moreover Hiki^fiis companions ; for I doat upon Ben 
Johnson, aii4 * esitecm Drayton. There are few lords 
now like lord Stirling. He admired and honoured 
Drummond, and cherijSied his friendfliip and corres- 
pofiidenc#'in'the depth ^f retirement, when the peer 
\^as bailginjg in the sun-fliihe of Whitehall, and warm 
in the pftosecution of, his trans^ Atlantic projects. 

Among all >die poets of the beginning of the last 
c^ntary, (writes the author of the Car^ory Remarks. 

irpL. ix. f * ' t 



4^ , on Drummond o/ffawthornJen. May 1$. 
on some of the ancient Ehglifli poets, said tb' t>c 
JMEr le Neve) there is not one, after Shakesip^i^, 
^hom a general re^er of the Englifli poetrj* 6f 
, that, age will regard with s6 much and so deserved 
^tteirtion as William Drunamond. He was born at 
Hawthornden, near Edinburgh,^ in 1585, andwaslthe 
' ^on 'of Sir John Drummond, descended of the famfiy 
of Stobhall, who, for ten or twelve years, was ufher, 
and afterwards knight of tb^ black rod to king 
James i. of England. The poet was educated at 
Ediaburgb, where he took the degree of master of 
arts in the jear i6o.6[| and was afterward sent by bis 
father to study civil law at Bourges in France ; but 
having no taste ,for the. profefsiou of a lawyer, he re- 
turned to Hawthornden, and there applied himself 
wth great afsiduity to clafsicai learmng and poetry. 

Having courted ia 4axightejp of Cimningham of 
$arnes, whom he celebrate in his poems, and tO; 
wh^m her accompliflinxenia, congciuality of taste, 
and propensity to retii;ementi had ^ strongly^ attached 
)iim,— -he was succefsful In bis addr.efsejs, and a day- 
was fixed for their marris^g^ ' , 

Soon after fh^e was seized by an 31nefe wMch pro-'^ 
ved fatal, upon which Dr^oimond again quitted his- 
native country, and' resided eight years M the con-" 
tinent, chiefly at Rome and Paris. 

In the year 1630 he married Mar.gaj"et Logan of 
Restalrig, by whom be had srveril children, the eU 
dest of whom, William, was knighted ' by king 
Charles 11*. He spent very little tinfce^ in England, 
. •• 

^ The hcirefs general -of Hawtfeoradcn was married to Dr Abcmethya 
non-juric^ biihop ia S^otland^ of the ancieiit '^mily ^ Ahcmethy of Salf 
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though he corresponded frequei^tly with Drayton 
sind Ben Jojipson ^ the latter of whom had so great a^ 
zespect for his abilities, and so ardent a desire to s^e 
him, tiiat at the age of forty-fivQ he walked to Haw^ 
thomden to yisit hinu 

The favonrite seat, of Ben Johnson, in the seques-^ 
tered wood of Hawthornden, is jet known, and point-^ 
cd put to visitors, where a bust of Johnson oii^ht to^ 
be placed^ to gratify the sentimental devotion of the: 
admirers of exalted merits 

This, would add something spiritual to the straw- 
berry feasts of Roslin, and be \\{orthy of a precious; 
few in that wonderful little country that produced a. 
Drummond and a Thomson^ 

Ben Johnson's father too was a Scot ; and it is fit 
that be flaould be honoured in the land of his fathers^ 

Hawthornden is a lovely spot. The house hangs, 
like an eagle's nest on the romantic banks of Efe^ 
The ground is clafsic* Tlie genius of his plaintive 
sonnets meets the fancy' of the cpngeniaj soul. Here- 
be addrefsed his Alexis,, (lord Stirling :) 

Tho* I ha^ twice been at the door»-of deaths 

And twice found fhut those gates which ever mourn \ 
This, but » light'nJng. is, — a truce ta breathe \ 

For latc-bom sorrows ^ugur fleet return. 
Amid thy sacred cares, and' courtly toils, 

Alexis^ w^en thou /halt hear waod'ricj; fame 
Tell, death hath triumph*d o'er my mortal spoils,. 
And that on earth I am? but a sad name y 
, If thou e'er held me dear, by all our love, 

By all that blifs, those joys heav'n here u- gavc^ 
I.cxjnjure you, and by themaids.of Jore, , ' 

To 'grave this fliort remembrance on wy grave: 
Here Damon lies, whose songs did sometimes gracQ 
The murmuring E/k. — ^May roses (hade the placet 

tDU«' who presented' the whoTfc remaining manuscripts of the poet to tKe^ 
cad (^ Buchan, who deposited diem in the musarum of the Antiquariam 
Society at £dinbuigh» 
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tet 115 Iflquir^ fbr die vfeneratfe spot in "^^icftf 
iteire^aced the dHe& ttf Ha^hornaen, ahdlet th^se' 
lines be sculptured on the beliy of a lytre, that tte^* 
may meet the eye of riie travieHdr. Wfty ifliotiM ttbt 
this littk speck of earth of ours, so ncaf to Iceland-^ 
be warmed with somctHug that may supply the 
ifrant of better fcies I " 

Ben Johnson, too, ought to'be charax?terifeedby a suit- 
able inscription oh his seat, that the ofiendcd dignity of 
his name in Westminster abfeey may be worthily re- 
trieved. O rare Ben Johnson! is an exclamation that ad- 
mits too mtich an application to him who could only ^et 
the table in a rpary and too little to the superior merit: 
of. Bjpn Johnson. Hear what the gteat lord Claren-i 
don says of hitn : * * Ben JohnaonV name ca» neVer 
be forgotten, having, by his very good learning, and 
the s^everity of his nature and rhanners^ reformed the- : 
Stage y and indeed the EngliQi poetry itself. His* 
natural advantages were, judgement to order and go- 
vern fancy, rather than excefs of fancy ,»—hi§ pro- 
disctions being slow, and upon deliberation, yet then-, 
abounding with great wit and fancy ; and they will 
live accordingly. And surely as he did ejxceedipgly 
exalt the Englifh language in eloquence, propriety,, 
and mascuKne exptefsions ; so he was the best judge 
of, aiid fittest to. prescribe rules to poetry and poets, 
ef any man who had lived with, or before him, or 
since, if "Mr Cowley had not made a flight beyond, 
all m<H, with that modesty, however, as to. ascribe 
much of this to the example and learning of Ben 
Johnson." His conversation wa* very good, and with 
laeii of most nou 5 and., he had fga: many years aa 
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Kttrstordinary kindaefe ibr Mr Hyde*, till he found 
W betook himself to Im^inrfs, wkidi he thought - 
o^iight never tt> be pxefetrW^ i>efo!:e his conxpany. 

torumnWMKi loved Drayton, and a great and «onti*: 
irAed friendihip siihsisted betvre«i them^ ftnncd by* 
frequent letters, as appears by Ms papers, which tvere^ 
presented to the earl of Bucban by the rerea^end Dr 
Abernethy Drnmmond^ already mentioaed. • 

^ Dr4ytcn,«weAt^nci«nt t*rd! Iii% Albion sung, 

Wkh their own praise her echoing vailles rurvgj.^ , 

His bounding muse o''er ey'ry mcninlain rode, 
Attl ev*ry river warbled, where iic ftovvMf. 

Ihave a copy of Laritl verses ^ddrefsed Us I sup-' 
jJose to Drayton by HaMv*thornden, as it is in the' 
hand-writing of the latter, dnd was found in a buadl©^" 
of Drayton'^3 letters to BLrumnwnd: 

Dam tua mellifiai sj-erto pti^menia iibelfi , ' 

PenJet ab *:lo^tno intns mei ript.^ tuo, 

Ac sensuin expenJens ruir.qus aKae pondi-ra ment* 

Sensus ah eximioTne r^.pic eicK^U'O j 

Sed mage da?d\Ieo m'ror te p-cfore qui sic 

Cogis id l:alico« apglica verfea moJos. 

Eloquium,. versus, tiicittit vis iletiaia lon^e • 

Toiiic humo ad supe*Ott ce supe* astia Ceo. 

Drumuiond's faraily having been grafted ?s it were. 
©n the royal family of Scotland, by the marriage ot> 
king Robert lii. and upheld by th^, he was a steady 
royalist during the troubles of. Charles i. ; but 4oe^. 
not appear ever to have armed for him. Yet it 
seems he had been much en^ploy^d bj the king in his: 
uttermost distrefs, or by tliose imjnediately about 
his person, as among his papers I found ^ prima cur a 
of king Charles ii;t's last appeal to the people of 
England, with coriectioris. and marginal notes, in the 

♦ Esirl of Clawndoo, ■\ Sea j^'^;eii, caata i»^. by Mr Jbhn Ki;kpatricl»|t 
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' king's own hand-writing *• As Drummond ha4 al^ 
ways been a laborious student, an4 had^ app^lied hjnir 
self equally to history and pojftics, as to clafsicaj. 
learnings his services were frequently rendered. \)y 
occasional publications^ in which, it must be confe£>^ 
sed, he was not so happy as in the flights of his muse, 
which, as Pinkerton justly obs^erves, amply establifh 
his fame. , Phillip's (adds he) vfho compiled his Thea-^ 
trum Poetarum under Milton* s own eye,, and may be 
si^posed to e;cnrefs that gjreat writer'is opinion, upon, 
many occasions, observes with regret, " the strange 
neglect into "vyhigh Drummond's poems had evett 
then fallen. But this was ^o wonder, when Mil- 
ls's smallesr poems met with the same fate. Now 
it may be safely said, that if any poems pofsefs a verj^ 
high degree of t|iat exquisite Doric delicacy, which 
we so much, admire in Cpmus, and Lycidas, those oi^ 
Drummond's do. Milton seems, to^ have imitated- 
him, and certamly he had read and admired his 
works ! Drummond was the first who introduced in- 
to Englifh that fine Italian vein ; and if we had had: 
nd Drummond, perhaps we ftiould' never have seen 
the delicacies of Cbmus, Lycidas, II Penseroso, L*^ At- 
legro. Milton has happened to have justice done hint 
by posterity, while Drummond has been neglected.'*- 
From the familiar letters of Drummond, printed in- 
his works, and from those unpui)Ti(hed^ it appears^, 
that his most; intimate and frequent correspondents,, 
and friends, besides those '^ready mentioned, were, 

• TliJs:aifccting paper was deposited in th^, library of the- society of 
Antiquarians at Edinburgh, ' ... 

-Lord JBucban has the picture OU Stoac painted, of the king at Cjiris- 
brook C4&tf«. 
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A'rabeMaV or Alhnabella, counttfs of Lothian, dauglitef 
61 Archibald earl of Argyll, the earl and countefs 
of l^erth, Robert Carre earl of Ancram, Dr Arthur 
Johnstone, phjcisian to the king, author of thalt ad- 
mirable piece of humour, Farerga^ a fketch of who^e 
life and writings I hope may sometime or other 

. Hiake its appearance in this Miscellany^ Mr Cudning- 
¥am of Barnes, and a few other relations. 

In a survey of Drummond's poems ^wo consideta^ 
tioiismust ie had-^the nation in wfiich he lived, 
and the times in which he wrote. Yet these will 
be found, not offered to extenuate faults, but to 
increase admiration; His thoughts are generally 
bold ind highly poetical ; he follows nature, and hiS 
vferses are delicately harmonious. 6n the death 
ot Henry prince of Wales iii x6i 2, he wrote an elegy 
entitled ** Tears on the death of JMoeliades^" a name 

. which that Prince had usedt in all his challenges of 

martial sport, as the anagram of " Miles a JDeo,^*^ 

, In this piece, according to Denham's epithets to the 

". Thames, are thoughts as itrong, as ^eep, as gentle^ 
and as full, as any of his or Waller's *. 

When king James, after his accefsion to the Eng- 
lifh throne, .«-etui;ned to Scotland in the year 1617, 
his arrival was celebrated by every effort of poetical 
congratulation. IJpon thi« occasion, Drummond 
copiposed a panegyricJc entitled the Wandering Muse&, 
in whioh are found four .lines apparently imitated by 
Pope, — ** To virgins flowery, l^'r f." Of these tw© 
^poems,- it is observable, that diey date earlier thaa 
•apy of Waller's, whoge first was that to the king oa 

,« Cursory.-Remwki, .^f , t ^«^^ Pope's third pjntorsa. 
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Ills havj in 1615. The piece in which Denham*s 
greatest powers are exerted, his Coopers HiH, was noe 
ivritton till tlie year 1640. The harmony of Brumw 
tnond, thetefote, tft a ttine when those who are use* 
ally called the first introducers of a smooth, aaft 
polifiied versification, had not begun to wrile, is.an 
honour to Hawthomden that fliouU never be forgot-* 
ten. His excellence hai^y known, cannot be esougb 
acknowledged or praisai. 

Drummond and Petrarcha had this in their fate 
alike, that each lamented 'first the cmelty and then 
the lofs of their mistreAes ; so that their sqaaets arc 
alike naturaHy divided into two clafses» ibo^t after, 
and those before the dektfa^ of their respective swett-' 
hearts. Drummond, in several of these ppiqppsi^ 
tiops, has fliown much of the gienius and sf»rit of 
the Italian poet. The seventh somiet, of the first 
part, is much resembled by Sii* Henry Wott0a*6 elor 
gaht little poem on the queen of Bohemia : 

*< Ye meaner bcmiies, fiff. 

And among |)ranmu)nd's Flowers of Zicm, the poem 
which begins, 

" Amldst'the aaure clear of Jordan's sacred streams," 

eminently distiriguiflies him, whether he be consider-- 
"ed as a philosopher or as a poet. 

His Polemo Meddinia, « burlesque poem, founded 
^n a ridiculous fray in Fifef is written with more 
than the humour of a Swift, or Peter Pindar ; and 
may afibrd an excellent modern clafsical amusement 
to our nobility and gentry, who cannot bear the mon- 
strous bore of turning over an Ainsworth's dictionary^ 
and may stiJl 4iave retained enough of the charming 



laoflitge of jthft Scif^idft, tobe ilble to taste the beau- 
^es of th» dmgbiU^gh^. Tkeae A\gH noticed and 
' extracts, I have scattered oa the pages of youtele*- 
^gant joamidy inn;he fbB4'liope that thef •maj draw' 
ik^kh tlie quill of an abler euiogiert. 

lUe €g»qui'4iuoAdatnD^atrMe percolsut atnore,' 
Civibus opprefjMS, libcrtati succurrere iJusim, 
HoAC 2rv4 pdtBfiu Colo fugbsqoe llmiai regum. 



MSTSCJUPT. 

' .WffA7lms bcifittr written ccmceraittg, the perscwi) 
Ifamiljy^md resideoce of DramnSand, in ^the acieouttt df 
3kis writil^t mwf be Aoufht sufficient for Scotland^ 
^here such particulars are well known by the pub** 
4ic ; but cc^isideru^g. the deserved celebrity of the 
^oet, and the e^ensm circulation ^fthU Miacellany> 
I ^ave thought proper t<) set down as briefly as pof- 
sMe some eifcutnstanees that may deserve tjlic atteii* 
^on' of peo^ of taste who visit l^otland, to contem<- 
plate its picturesque beauties, and to meditate on the * 
H^lafsic footsteps of her illustrious citizes^^ 

Drummond was descended from William Drum-, 
mond, third son of Sir John Druinmond of l>rumk 
iftond, by Mary de Montefcx eldest daughter and co- 
hcirefs of Sir William de Montefex, high justiciary 
^Scotland. The patriarch of the poet's; family married 
« daughter and. co-heirefs of Sir William Airth of 
Airth,in^StIrliiigfliire, with whom he got the barony 
of Carnoe. 

Siy John Drummond, the poet^s father, who was se* 
cond son of Sir Robert Drummond of Caraoe, bought 
JIawthomden, in the year 1598, from the heirs of 

VOL. rx. & t 
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Douglas of Strathbrock, a family which, with man/ 
other fair and opulent pofsefsions, had held Haw- 
thomden for more than two centuries. 

The caves of Hawthornden, cut bj human art froni 
the rock, are certainly of the most remote antiquity^ 
resembling those in the vicinity of Thebes, and had 
probably served for the dwellings or fast«ncfses of the 
aboriginal natives/ of the country. This conjecture 
is supported by tradition, and, with the other singu-* 
larities of the place, gives a sublimity to the scene. 
Captain Grose, in his antiquities of Scotland, has g^ 
ven a very well chosen view of the sequestered, dale or 
den, and of the house overhanging the romantic rivu- 
let of Elk. * 

The reverend Dr Abernethy DrummoQd, who 
married the heirefs, as above mentioned, caused to be 
engraved, on a stone tablet placed over -Ben Johnson's 
. seat, an inscription to the memory of his own ances- 
tor. Sir Laurence Abernethy of Hawthoruden, and to 
his wife's relatio>n, the poet ; where, if the public or the 
future proprietors of the place fliould erect the busts 
of Dtummond and Ben Johnson, they ought to be pla- 
, ced close to each other on the same therm^ 

Dr Abernethy's inscription concludes with the fol- 
Jpwing lines ; 

! sacred solitude, divine retreat, 
Choice of the prudent, envy of the great, 

By li.ese pure streams, or in thy waving fhad«, 

1 court fair Wisdom, that celestial maid j 
There, from the w^ays pf men l^iid safe aihon;, 
I smile to hear the distant tempest ro^r ; 

r^ There, blest with health, with businefs ujiperpl^x'd, 

This life I rcliih, and secure the next. ' 
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Tlie inscription over the door of the house, engra^ 
Ted by order of the poet, is as follows : 



Divino munere Gulielmus 
Drummondu» JobanniS) 
Equitis aurati mi us 
ut honesto otio gui- 
•sceret sibi et succef- 
soribus InsCauravit. 
Anno 1638. 



A VOYAGE TO JHK HEBRIDES. 
Continued from vol. viii. p, 286. 
Isle ofHerrieSy Loch Tarhet. 
This loch is now swarming with herrings, whieh^ 
fbr want of salt, the people are prevented froofi catch- 
ing to the extent they might do ; or indeed beyond 
their own limited consumption. They dry themt 
without salt in their barns, which arc of wicker, and 
eat them in winter by the name of sour herrings: A 
harfher- name would be bestowed upon them any 
where else. At Scalpa is const ructmg, under the di- 
rection also of captain Macleod, one of the new light- 
houses, which all allow to be judiciously? placed, pro- 
mising great advantage to the navigation of the ^ 
Minche, through which all vefi^ls from the south- 
ward pafs'from Liverpool, Bristol, and Glasgow, m. 
their direct course to Norway and the Baltic. 

A very obvious remark occurs to every visitor of 
the Hebrides, Wss. that fifh might befurniflied cheaper 
to Great Britain and the rest of the world, from hence,, 
than almost from any other place ; for here, fifli come 
to the very doors of the fifhers. At Port William, sixty 
or seventy boats are sometimes seen' in an evening^ 



ftoctiftg t)i^f nets, witbin a pkt<4 ibpt of the spot wher.0^ 
they were lamiph^ intp ijic water. . By day-^gM th^** 
filhing IS over> and t^ie fifiief^ breakfast cm the spoij, 
rest themselves in the. forenoon, and pursue their or- 
dinary occupations through the rest of the, day.. At. 
, Cannayv Eriikay, and Loch Bay, the cod and Hag sire 
landed, and put to salt dn the vety day they are 
caught. The herrings occasionally visit evexy salt- 
water loch along the Hebrides, and north-westent 
coast ;. whereas the Dutch have biif9e8.tQL fit out at at 
great expence, and a long, voyage to makeover to thc^ 
Britiih coast before they wet their nets^ The-voyw 
ag^f . fw>oi Great Britain to Newfeundland is surely' 
not lefs. exp«nsiv^r It is, indeed, said the Swe4es,^ 
since about thet year 17 56f,have;^aught;hcrriiigp. near*. 
Gottenl^rgh, with stilLmprc faciRty ; and that the ai»- . 
Bual visit of thQ3e fiib has been more^ steadjr to the.., 
neighbourhood, of that town,, than to. any one part^ 
©f the western coasts of Gr^eat Britain; but it, is adr 
ded, they arrive, ftvery year later and later at. that*, 
plape, a^d if this retardmcot continue much longer,, 
they will arriye when ,tho5c seas are froeen up, and* 
whiiA it vjrould bc impofsiWe to catch them. . TilL 
tbeo the. Swedes are likely tobe the great herring, 
venders to Europe and the West Indies: For tlie 
Swedes, arci industrious ;; that part of Sweden is^ 
very populous;, and. the fiscai' obstructions on the* 
subject of sah> are next tp nothing. Two. hundred^ 
thousand: bacreU are said; to be cured, the re annually^ i, 
biftsides fifty thousand ba^rels^ of herring oil. If thi*, 
be^ue,. the Swedes; enjoy the sante, or, peiihapg, su-. 
perior advHOt^es. tp. mix filbeis/w t^e^r^sent;, but. 
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tto&L time immonoriil herrings have; a&Duride3 oa 
eiic Brkifli coasts, in such plcBtj; that the fifters ma^ 
be; always certain of catching caough for their own? 
fijfplj i and the wast-e of a few nets, and boats may" 
be easUj- bpmc even in the lefa succcfsful years of the 
fifiiery. < 

But how can they convey their fifh to market with- 
out the expense of large^p vcfisels? Just as they do 
tiieix kelp. When that article began first' to be madef 
btre^ it was sold to chance buyers as low as 15 s. per- 
tan. The makers^ weire gM to take whatever- unrival-; 
led buyers oilered. The case is now widely altered.: 
Vcfsels come yearly to this certain kelp market," afrd. 
the price has risen to L. 5. L. 5. ids. and h.6 per^ 
ton. la it to be doubted, that vefsels would alsot 
coifte in time to fetch the herrings, so considerable? 
an article of the food of our own peoj^, and so ne* 
cefsatry for feeding our West fiidia slaves 9 Why- 
then has not such a trade been, already esJtabliihed ^ 
This is a political 'que^ion, of too long discufsiom 
lor a journal . , The c/uses may be fliortly stated;: 
Jirsty though there be some people to> catch fllh along^ 
those coasts, yet they are few, and they are scattered 
and dispersed, neither collected into towns nor villages.: 
SUcbndly^ the industrious people are not free ; thej^ 
nuist, in general, woxk for the person in whose land* 
they are settled. Most of them ^re boupd to per- 
form one^ day V work of this kind every week, or 
4fty*two days in the yeaar,.a sixth part of the year*- 
But if we deduct bad days, on which no work cam be: * 
performed, tilp propoi^ti^n will be found still greater.. 
5^ is very inac«efeiWe,—fiIh cannot be oured fo^ wlo 
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unlefs the salt be ex:einpted from duty. If exempted 
from duty for fifti, numberlefs regulations must be a- 
dopted to prevent the abuse of this indulgence. These 
are so many cobwebs, in which the poor feeble fifhers 
are liable to beentangled to their destruction. Thirdly^ 
» the want of towns, where people might freely settle^ 
is absolutely fatal to industry. Fort William and 
Stornaway, are the only spots where a freeman could 
build a house ; whereas, lots of this kind ihould be 
laid out in every sea loch. — Perhaps nothing has tend- 
ed more to force emigration than this defect. On our 
eastern coasts, wher« improvements in agriculture oc- 
casioned joining many small lots into one farm, the 
ancient occupiers of them betook themselves to 
towns, and became useful citizens, as artizans and ma- 
nufacturers ; in the Highlands that is impofsible, be- 
cause there are no towns. An obVious improve- 
ment on the condition of the people, would be that of 
^making all the subtenants tenants to the proprietor^ 
and granting them leases for life; and encouraging 
them to settle their children round them on the waste 
lands of their farms. For it is certain there are 
large tracts of very improveable land in an unculti- 
vated state. This will be obvious on considering the 
state of the Isle of Sky, which is said to be sixty miles 
long, and thirty-five broad, and a most beautiful and 
improveable island, every where intersected by arms 
of the sea. It may contain six hundred thousand 
acres. The rents are said to be L 6000 a- year;' or 
about twopence sterling per acre, ^ 

Through the Highlands and Hebrides, what little 
ground is cultivated lies near the coasts. This i& 
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divided into very small lots. Along with eath lot 
is annexed a large tract of ground, called a Jbeelling^ 
or grazing in the interior part of the country. Five 
hundred acres is no large grazing for a coastrfarniy 
paying L. 5 of rent. The grazing is thus doomed 
to perpetual sterility, on which cattle pick up a 
wretched subsistence for a few months in summer* 
It is inaccefsible for want of roads ; and the cattle 
prevent the growth of natural wood, with which it 
-would otherwise be soon covered. Another great 
drawback on the Highlands and Hebrides, is wan^ of 
capital to employ in their improvements. /The land 
in general belongs to rich non-resident proprietors. 
This carries the rents they annually yield «ut of the 
country. The other inhabitants are tacksmen, or 
gentlemen farmers, and small farmers, mostly subte- 
nants to those tacksmen. 

The tacksmen being gentlemen, live as such ; apd 
what money ,they can spare, necefsarily goes to the 
education of their childrep, and placing them out in 
life, and to the maintenance of widows and aged rela- 
tions. , Besides that, few of them have leases of suf- 
ficient indurance to justify expending their capital on 
improvements. Some leases are for nineteen years, a 
few longer ; but many are let every five or seven 
years. This is called a ne*{X) sett, when a rise of rent is 
expected ; and when any improvements are made up- 
on the land, or even the dwelling-house, they expose 
the imprudent tenant to be out-bid by the envy or ava- 
rice of his neighbour. As to the small tenant or sub^ 
tenant, improving his land, the same difiiculties and 
others stand in hb way. Here and there some 
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merchants %re to be found, who, if thejr make rich bjt 
tbeir traffic, cannot easilj fed land to employ theit 
money in improving, as we see done roBnd out 
*cowns on the east side of the island. Such is the ac« 
counts given of the state of the Highlands and He» 
brides. These may be exaggerated, although they 
seem to be confirmed by the actual state x>f these 
'countries. Are -the people unhappy? That is ano- 
ther guestion. Do riches constitute happinefs? ThtSe 
anquines ate rather directed to » the prosperity of the 
^country than the Jbappinefs of its inhabitaats. It is 
justice to them to say they do not seem unhappy* 
They are contented with their houses'such as diey are. 
Th^y dispense with all kind of furniture except a 
Wack cast iron pot^ They in general have jdenty i£ 
fuel ; and potatoes and fifli supply them reas^ia^y 
^ell with food. When they have no salt, which is a 
•scarce artide, to cure their winter provisions, they 
can eat them sour. It nuty be added, that whether 
|)roite6taots or papists, they seem deeply impre&ed 
with a religious turn, and attend public wor (kip when 
. within reach very pointedly ; nor are they lefs di^ 
tin gui fixed by their bravery in war, than by the^ 
-gentle/ kind, and affectionate disposition, in time of 
yeacc. One cannot help wiihing such a people had a 
larger ihare of what are generally reckoned comforts, 
liberty, and money. One would wiih all the inhabi- 
tants of a high taxed country like ours, to take a rej»- 
scMiaMe ihare of the burdens of the state in time of peace 
as well as war. The inhabitants of the six northern ^ 
counties of Scotland, exclusive of the land-tax, pay 
about the seventy-fifth part of a penny yearly, oae 
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■with another, in other taxes'; and it is fully as 
much as they can afford ;— they are computed to be 
four hundred thousand in number. The great pro- 
prietors, from the extent ^f their property, and the 

-number of their people, maybe considered as so m^y 

."princ^ Qjiere, would it not be of advaptage to them- 

»«elves, ;(o giye the inhabitants a constitution, a Magna 
Charta, to secure them, in the absence of the pro- 
piiietor , in the enjoymei^t of some privileges •? Their 
lands might be measured and valued, and ,the tenants 

^ secured for a term of ye^s in their pofsefsions, as 

/ long as thpy paid the rent punctually ; revolutions 
to take place at /Stated periods^ All personal services 

. migbt be aboliflied ; a baillie might be appointed to 
preside over the justice of each barony, and settle 

^ disputes among the tenants by jury. Is there any 
thing in our law to prevent a baron baillie summoning 
a jury of the tenants, letting them try causes through 

' the whole extent of his jurisdiction, instead of trying 
them himself, and adopting the verdict of the jury as 
his own decree ? Tlie people are so far removed from 

. Jthe county courts, as not to be able to attend them, 
iiut at a great expence of tiijic and money^ 

It is a gpod custom some great proprietors in the 
Hsouth of Scotland .adopt, particularly the late duke 
of Queenfbury, :to name two or three friends to 
act as his commifsioner^, and with salaries for their 
trouble. Nothing would afford greater protection to ^ 
tenants in the proprietor's absence. 

Tto he continued^ 
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LITERARY NEWS FROM RUSSIA, 

Sir, To the Editor of the Bet. 
J^ou may perhaps not be displeased to insert a little 
of our arctic news in your Bce^ in that case it is pof- 
siblct we may occasionally supply you with a few ar- 
ticles. 

Mr Heland, the Swedifh directeur aconomique at 
Tomea, on the arctic circlj^i who has, for a number of 
years, made careful and accurate observations on the 
tides, atmosphere, magnetic needle, \Sc. proposes to 
leare his house and small estate to a succefsion of ob- 
servators, who will be obliged, in lieu of rent, to con- 
tinue his observations, and transmit the result to 
to the Acadetoy of Sciences, who are lefr executors 
of this singular but liberal will. The baron Turbe, 
the Sardinian envoy at this court, from whom|I had 
this information, says, that, on a tour he made some; 
time ago to these northern regions, he found in every 
room of Mr Heland's hovlse. a sprt of wooden thermb-i 
meter, suspended horizontally like a vane of a ihip, 
within a few inches of the^ceiling, consisting of a long 
narrow thin slip of fir, which, by bending to one side 
Of other, marked changes of the atmosphere on a 
graduated semicircle, painted on the ceiling immedi^ 
ately above it. I hinted to the baron that it was 
probably rather a hygrometer, of the nature of the 
mahogany one suggested by Dr Franklin in the 
second volume of the American Philosophical Tran- 
sactions, although it would be difficult I think to ac- 
eount for the semicircular motion of the fir instru-. 
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ment on the doctor's principle. I likewise suggested 
tliat it might be hung by a twisted catgut; but 
was afsured that it was firmly held in a slit piece of 
iron or nail, driven into the ceiling, and that it poin- 
ted out the temperature^ not the humidity of the at- 
inospltere j and that he did not remark any other 
kind of thelrmometer in the' whole house. 

• If any of your correspondents are acquainted with 
this instrument, they will probably be so kind as to 
give some description of it, until we can get farther 
itlformation upon what promises to be of such gene- 
rkl use, from its cheapnefs and simple construction, if 
it ihould be found to indicate changes in the atmos- 
phere with any degree of exactnefs. 

Code, the Japanese merchant mentioned by Cox 
andLisippe, the French consul, in his journey from 
Kamtchatka, was brought down last winter by coun* 
scUor Laxmann, his protector and friend, inspector 
of the Siberian fofsils, who resides at Irkutlk, and re- 
iriained with us a few months. I had frequently an 
opportunity of seeing him, both at the lodgings of 
that able mineralogist, and at the house of our cele- 
brated naturalist, Dr Pallas. He is a little, tight, well 
made man, with lank black hair, tied behind, a Spanifli 
complexion, and quick black eyes. His drefs was Eu- 
ropean in Petersburgh ; as what he could have saved 
from the wreck of his fliip must long ago have been 
worn out. We were all surprised at the degree of 
knowledge he pofsefsed, considering his line of life and 
country ; for example, in the hot house of my frfend 
Pallas, he pointed out to us the plants that were na- 
tives of his island 3 and I found him always employed 



at hame (Mr Laxmaim's) ia making out ch^u^ts o£]^ 
eountry, particularlj of the district ic0m which he 
/sailed*. 

- Th«se were XQA&ch m the stile ^f the Chinese*. He 
had saved froai the wi;eQk a couple of books ; ooe ; 
he sai4 was a sort of historic and gcograj^ia 
work, the other on religion. He spoke the Roif-*, 
sian language to make him be understood,, and seem- 
ed all that Lisippe describes him) for gentlenefs- of - 
character and manners ; in {hort his whcde pleasure, 
when at home, seemed to lie in his pipe, books, and 
charts. Her imperial majesty has ordered h/ a to.be 
carried honje at her expence, in a vefeel fitf n out at 
Ohotfk, and Mr t<axmann's son is to accof panjhiro^ 
and to see him safe to Jiapan^ You kno # the cause 
ef the uncommon phenomenou of seeing a Japanese in^ 
Peter sburgh, as his misfortunes have been told in* 
different languages, smd most certainly in ErigUfli* 
He sailed from Japan,, in^ a vefsel of which he was, 
proprietor, loaded fortunately with rice ta supply 
himself and crew with^ food, during the incredible ^ 
time his vefsel was the sport of the winds without a - 
rudder, before he was fliipwrecked on one of the Fox. 
islands, where he dwelt long with the Rufsians, tilt 
brought to Kamtchatka. Since his entrance into tHe. 
empire, he has resided clnefly with. Mr Laxmann at Ir- 
kut^ together with his remaining crew,^ one of 
which only was hfcre with hirn* During this visit 
of Mr Laxnoanh,. I received,, amongst some other cu- 
rious fo£sils, mostly his own discoveries in Siberia, a 
speciiiien ol green jade,, transparent in thin pieces, 

• Arc any of these charts preserved ?* Could a copy of them be jot 
I ibould de«m U a particul^ic hv^nv to h^v^e one.. Mdit». 
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which Mr Laitmanii afsuresme is, or was txA^yt^im 
lieu oi iron, by alj the innahitants of the Pacific ocean,, 
before supplied with that useful metal bythecircumna* 
vigators. He said the Tchutike likewise had their 
arms aud utensils made of it,before thej were supplied 
hj die Ru&ians, and that still every man carries a piece, 
of it about him as a whetstone or hone. This must 
be what was erroneously termed green talc in thevoy^ 
ages <^ our navigators, a stone much too soft for 
such purposes, although of the same genus *. 

As to the Kamtchatka expedition, conducted by our 
countryman Billings, little can be said till the result 
of the whole be given to Europe by the command oF 
her imperial majesty. 

In the mean time the public are acquainted with 
the failure of the first object proposed, v{%. to make 
z! tour by lander water from the mouth of the Kuhima 
round the Tchutikoi Nofs to Kamtchatka. By sea, the 
same icy barrier which prevented the further advance- 
ment of the great and intrepid navigator Cook, in one 
direction, equally prevented that of his pupil Billings^ 
ia another ; nor was the practicability of surveying the 
coast by land found lefs difiicult than by sea ; so that, af-» 
ter ascertaining the longitude and latitudeof afew pla- 
ces, he proceeded to execute the second part of his in- 
structions, vi%. to proceed by sea oh a voyage of dis- 
covery, by the old beaten track, with two vefsels built 
atOhotflc^ one of which he had the misfortime to lose, 
on setting out, on the Kamtchatka coast, and was obli- 

• I Itave^ei^ several specim'jns of the same stone instruments brought 
from the spnth scis, and agree with my correspondent in thinking it can- 
aot with any dvgrec x)f gfofriecy be ca led talfi. ^diu 
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ged to make his cruise alone, from which he retur- 
ned last year, and is supposed to have sailed agaia 
this year ; he may pofsibly build another consort 
in place of the one lost, on the continent of America, 
where wood proper for the purpose is so plentiful. 
• Since the publication of the valuable voyages and 
maps of captain Cook, and his able afsistants, a chart 
has been given in Rufsia of these seas, coasts, %2c* 
;50 well surveyed by that great seaman, wherever he 
could penetrate. The principal changes I have re- 
marked, are, that the island captain Cookjcalled Clerk's, 
and the Rufsians, Sind's, from the first discoverers, is 
not one, but a group of islands, composed of one great, 
and five small ; a circumstance which the Britifh na- 
vigator's course and distance did not permit him to 
ascertain. The other principal differenced between 
theRufsianand Britifh charts are, that part of the coast 
of America, forming a triangle, bounded on Cook's 
inaps by Point Banks, Cape Grenville, and Cape Tri- 
nity, is an island, named by the Rufsians Kihtak, se- 
parated from the continent by navigable straits, affor- 
ding good harbours in* their course. The Rufsians 
not only afsert that they had a place of trade at 
Kihtak (discovered to be an island by Imuloff whom 
Cook saw at Alaska,) but that they saw from their 
%tation his vefsel pafs by, when he first surveyed it, 
and that their trade is, and was, carried on with a 
people called Kenai, who came down Cook's river for 
that purpose. 

If this be admitted, it will account in a much easier 
and fhorter manner for the iron, and European beads 
found with the people of that part of the coast of' 
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America, than the long course of barter ' by which 
our navigators supposed they might be pafsed froai 
tribe to tribe, from Hudson's bay or the Spanifh 
settlements then known. Arcticus. ' 



Sir, To the Editor of the Bee. 
In a work which tends, in so ample a manner^ to di£* 
fuse useful and entertaining instruction, to inspire 
with a desire to investigate nature ; and, under your 
impartial and discriminating management, to pro- 
mote the expanse of genius, I beg you would insert, 
for the entertainment of the curious and the specula-^ 
tion of the philosopher, the following singular in- 
stance of antinatural affection I may call it, which 
very lately occurred, and which can be well authen- 
ticated, and oblige, Sir, 

.your humble servant and reader, 
Patricius. 

A FRIEND of mine who enters into the researches of 
nature with activity, happened very lately to be pay- 
ing a visit to a. gentleman of independent fortune and 
respectability in a neighbouring cottnty to Ayr, when, 
among other «ubject& of a like nature that were in- 
troduced, several instances of uncommon affection, 
manifested by animals of the brute creation, towards 
others of a different species, were enumerated ; and, 
among the rest, the extraordinary instance of a cat 
(which belonged to the gentleman of the house,) ex- 
tending its maternal care to a poor solitary cliicken. 
Which having, by mistake, been placed along with 
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some duck eggs, had, agreeably to nature, made its 
> appearance in the world a considerable tinoe before 
its companions ;^ and as the cat had ^rmerlj giiroi 
proofs of, I may say, a kind of philanthropic dispe* 
sition, had been intrusted to its care. When my friend 
was there, the chicken was about a fortnight old ; 
and had been nursed with a great deal o^ temierQefs 
. nod Care by its affectionate foster mother. Wbea- 
«ver it manifested an inclination to go out to feed, or 
again to benefit by the genial beat ihe afforded, ihe 
immediately put her body in the most favourable pos- 
ture. This must appear veryw extraordinary, when 
we consider that a cat is, by nature, of all animals the 
most sullen and deceitful ; and \s pofsefsed of an inhe- 
rent enmity to all tlie feathered tribe. It will be 
difficult to account for so many different principles 
actuating the same animal* Can we suppose that 
that noble chivalry, that generous sensibility, talked 
of with such rapture by that profoimd orator Mr 
Burke, but is now, alaa ! lost to France, after having 
been neglected, or discarded by mankind, can be. ex- 
tending itself to animals of an inferior nature \ o^r, 
that the words of the scripture are likely to be ful-. 
filled, and that the age is approaching when the 
lamb will be fdUnd along with the wolf, and the wolf 
with the lamb ? This is certainly an improving age. 



DETACHED REMARK. 
It must be confefsed, that to embellifli the form of 
nature is at least an innocent amusement ; and some 
praise is due to him that does his best ei^^eavours 
o join pleasure with profit. 



POUTRT. 



THE WAIL OF ELVINA. AN ODi» 

For the Bee, 

Wh AT time the soft ey*d star of eve 
-Gleamed on. die gentry trembling wave. 
From Bara's isle the sighing gale 
Wafted Elvina'fi rueftil wail : 
forlorn, her lovely locks fhe tore, " 

And pourM her sorrows oa the desart fliore, 

^ * Ye rocks,' /he.cried, < y^ ihelving caves, 
^ Whose sides the briny billow laves; 

* Ye clifFs far frowniqg o*er the deep, 

* Ye lonesome isles, — fo you I weep; 

* Far distant from my father's halls, 

* The tow'rs of Moran and oiy native walls. 

* O Moran are thy warriors fled ! 

-* Dismal and 4ark their harrow bed ; 

* Silent they sleep, — the north wind, cold, 
< Blows areary o'er their crumbling mold j 
•* Silent they sleep, no dawning day 

/Visits the grave, or wakes their Ihrouded cl;»y. 

At dead of night a cry was heard, 

* O why was Moran unprcpar'd ! 

* No watchman bn the castie wall, • 
^ No wakeful warrior in the hill^ 

* At dead of night the crafty foe 

'«.Ruih'd from the main, and struck the vengeful blow 

•To arms ! cried Moran, but in vain! 

* I saw my warlike brothers slain ! 

* I saw my father's bosom gor'd; 

' ^y Cadwal's num'rous host o'erpow'r'd 

* He fell J and from the guihmg wound. 
Reeking and red, his life blood stream'i arouad. 

'-Mingling with smoke I^aw the fire 

* Along the rending walls aspire | 
^ Now rage impetuous in the hall, 

* (I heard the crafting rafters falU) 
Now o^r the roof and turrets high, 

•* It blazes fierce and ftjriout to the iky \ 
VOL. ix. J ' ^ 
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< O tpire a helplefs maiden^ f pare ; 

< The orphan's pite«us pleadings, hear ! 

« They bore me thence. — My streaming cyct 

< BeheM the sf awful cljf)« aritt : 

< Foul raviflicr! — ^Ye rocks, ye waresi 

* O save me, hide me ia your loiieljr caresl 

< Foul raviflicr ! — yer pale dismay 

< And vengeance mark thee fur tfceir prey ! 

* Unnerv'df appallM by «onscbus fetr» 
^ Renwrse^OiaU dtSye thcc to despair; 
'My spirit, wailing in the blatft, 

* Shall fliake the counsels of thy guilty hreast.^ 

'Twaa, thut flie waU*4>-- ttli, by degrees. 
The vcice came broken in the breexe : 
The seaman, piteout of her woe, 
Tum'd to the flwre his friendly pmw^ * 

E<ut long, alas ! ere dawn of day, 
The voice grew weak* and feebly died anfiy. 

A.L. 



SONNET. 

Soft as the dew drop to the vernal rps<>. 

Is tender pity to the aching heart \ 
Ev'n while the bitter tide of sorrow flowSf 
Friendfhip a balmy cordial can impart, 
. If not to heal, to mitigate the smart. 

But who is he, regardlefs of distrefs, 

Who views the tear, and hears unmovM the sigh; 
'who uses lawlefs powers to opprefs ? 

His name I rightly deem is cruelty: 
May innocence from him by instinct fly ! 

For does the butcher's harden*d heart relent 
At the mild bleatings of the patient lamb ? 

Or the flerce wolf his bloody feast prevent, ^ 
At the dumb angulfli of the trembling dam ? . 



TO PEACE. . 

C^LXSTiAL Peace ! from thy abode descend. 
And all the habiuble world befriend. 
No more let nation, fiird with 'vengeful ire, 
''Gainst na^on rise, with ravaging desire ; 
Let troublous Discord haste, with rapid flighty 
To the dark regions of eternal iiight% 



S^!9^^ an tht prince (^ Benmarh Sjr 



A CHARACTER OF THE PRINC:^ OF DENMARK- 
Continued froffLfi, 40. 
The above Is the substance of several- communication^^ 
from an ingenious correspondent at Copenhagen. But a»- 
it is always satisfactory ta hear different opinions on the 
same subject, I subjoin with pleasure the following cha- 
racter of the prince of Denmark,.dniwn by another gentle- 
man in the capital* of Denmark. " 

' For the liberty w« enjoy. w« arc entirely indebtecL 
to our prince royal, who I can, with the greatest justice, 
call a free born Englifhman. I do not give you his cha- 
racter from mere report, but as I have, found It to be— 
He is sincere, steady, and free y not rafh in promising^ but. * 
scrupulously attentive to perform what he has once said.- 
In transacting businefs he is* candid and opeii, — hearr with 
attention, —is not fond of too much elocution^ butt wilhes ta> 
have free and candid discufsion, and directly to the point 
in hand. His hour of audience is five o'clock in the after* 
noon» In one word, the prince royal of Detimark is 2u 
character that would (hine in private life.. As a*prince,y 
his time is spent for the publip good 5 and the enormous;, 
cxpences that other princes of Europe heap daily upom 
their subjects are by Mm spared; He is a p«tern of:' 
eeconomy to his subjects, and' appears to me to modell 
after the lat^ king of Prufsia.. Since he came to- act iat 
government, which- was in 17J34^ he has done more th^p% 
the most sanguine could have ejected, and* which i& only 
the ground vork of what in future majr-be hoped for; The:- 
alterations necefsary in Denmark, were so g]:eat and nu-- 
merous^ that precaution, patience, and steady perseverance- 
alone, could effect them. These he began when he was* 
in. a^ manner a child,, and in thsrt Una he-has steadily, perse-- 
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TCted. What may not therefore be hoped from kim^ 
when his judgement is thoroughly ripened by ezperr« 
cnce > 

* The prince is an early riser. In the morning he 
goes on the parade, after which, if businefs permit, he either 
walks or rides out. The court sits down to dine at tw* 
o'clock, all is over by four, and, if not too long detained 
in the audience chamber, he g6es twice a week to the play- 
house. His majesty is generally there Tuesdays, Thurs- 
days, or Fridays. The play is commonly finiftied by 
nine o'clock, except oxt particular occasions, — all is hu(h» 
in the palace by eleven o'clock. 

' Count Bernstorff, as minister for foreign affairs, is. 
well known all over Europe, for his knowledge and per- 
spicuity in doing businefs. Count Schimmelman, finance 
minister, has perhaps the most arduous talk to perform of 
?iny man in Denmark. The finances of this country, from 
a series of events, which would be tedious to repeat, and un- 
interesting to your readers, have been long in disorder. 
The revenues, though sufficient, have not been applied to 
effective purposes. Hence the crown has been obliged to 
contract foreign debts. When disorder happens at the 
fountain, the branches cannot be free. If we suppose, 
therefore, that before the prince royal took an active part 
in the government, that these evils * ba^ increasedy were 
increasing y and ought to he diminijhed^ is it to be won- 
dered at, that Count Schimmelman, wha was at that time 
called to be finance minister, fhould become an object of 
public raillery. Those who derived no emoluments from 
the abused, think he has done too little, while those wha 
profited by them, think he has done a great d^al too much. 
An Singel in that situation could not have escaped re> 
proach. His talk was a most difficult one to perform j 
and there are circumstances that have rendered the talk 
Still more di$cult, which I ihall explain at another time* 
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* Count Revcntlow is an able afsistant to the finance mi- 
nister, though in a different department. He is a man of 
a clear ^dgement and steady application. It is to him in part 
we owe the new regulations respecting the boors, which 
do honour to his feelings as a man, and his judgement as a 
lainister. 

^ The arts, manufactures, and trade, have been deemed 
below the notice of gentlemen in Denmark. Agricul- 
ture must of course fhare tlie same fate. It is, however,, 
with pleasure I' inform you, there is an appearance of a 
happy alteration in favour of these useful, and hitherto ne- 
glected profefsions. A superficial education has been 
the only accomplifhment of a gentleman. To talk French^ 
German, a little Englifh, — to be able to dance gracefully^ 
and play at cards, were all the requisites necefsary. To 
be acquainted with mankind, to know themselves^ their 
own, or any other country, absolute folly. People of 
quality supposed those under them an inferior kind of 
beings, created for their purposes. The change which is 
daily observable in these opinions, originates with the 
prince royal, whose opinion appears to be, that actioniy not 
ranky dignify the character.' 

Thus far my ingenious correspondent, whose farther re- 
marks on that country fhall be reserved tDl another occasi- 
on. May this prince be preserved from the hands of the 
afsafsin, and long be spared to add to the happinefs of hi& 
people, and the prosperity of his country! 



ANECDOTE. 

An American loyalist, who had been a&cd to purchase a 
ticket for general Burgoyne's benefit, at one of the theatres 
in London — replied — * I have paid enough for his sword iu 
America^ — and am determined to give nothing for his/>^a 
in England^'* 
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AUTHENTIC ADVICES FROM SYDNEY COVE, 

H*W SOUTHf WALES. ... 

Being an extract qf a letter dhligingtyeomfnunicaUito theEduit 

by a gentleman of eminence in Britain. 

March 14. ^791* 
• ^N my last to y5u^ by way of Batavia^ I endeavoured to^ 
inform you of our wretched situation here j and aequaia- 
ted you, that we had unanimously resolved to lengthen 
©ut the scanty remains of our provision^ by our united ex- 
ertions, in gardening,, fifhing, ^'c. By the diKgcnt sse 
of such means, we did not despair of being able to hold 
out until the supply fhould return from Batavia. 

' But we had dropped all thoughts c^ receiving any re- 
Kef from England for some considerable time;, pat wt 
judged such (lups as might have sailed for tkis port were 
unfortunately lost. 

' Our Savings in the public store were but very ^ia|l 
from all we could do, but still we continued chearfiil,. and 
determined to persevere. 

^ We were preparing to commemorate the birth 4ay of 
our royal master, with his excellency the govei^nor, when, 
about three in the afternoon, of the 3d of June, the flag, 
at the entrance of the harbour, was displayed, as a signal 
for a sail in sight 5^ and in the evening of the same day 
the fliip Lady Juliana came safely to an anchor in the 
lower part of the harbour. 

* The glad tidings were soon communicated through our 
little town, and received with great joy and gratitijide^ 
And otir pleasure was increased from the a&urance givcn> 
as of his^ majesty's perfect recovery, from a: late alarming^, 
and almost fatal illnefs.. 

* A day of thanksgiving to. God for his hi^ypy rccovcryr 
was ordered to l^c giveiv here \ and an addrefs was drasnu 
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up, to which nt almost all sag^d our names, aiuL presented 
it to the governor to be forwarded to England^ 

* We arc now informed that hi» majesty's (hip Gtnudian 
had struck an island of ice on her pafsage hither, and with 
the utmost di&culty returned back, to the Cape of Good 
Hope, with the lofs of some lives, all the cattle, and ^e, 
greatest part of both public and private property. 

* This unfortunate accident, which happened in December 
1789, Confirmed ^pur suspicions of some mischance interne- 
iung> and redwcir^us to the severe distrefics which, we W- 
fered• 

*• The Ii«ady Juliana had on board twQ hundred and 
twe&ty-£ve. female convicts, with two years, provisions, iot 
thena only. So that, saving the good tidings of other (hips 
being forwarded ia their gafsage hcrei we had l^tle to ex- 
£!^t from, any relief flie could give u*. They were re- 
markably healthy throughout the voyage, most likely from 
the judicious, plan of affording them tea, sugar, and soap, 
with frequent} refreihments by the way. Cleanline& and 
coo^ort& oii^ to be ajttended to rigidly ovk a pafsage ^ 
distant and dangerous as. this i^, as many lives wili certain* 
ly be sacrificed. 

* We were entertaining oui^lves. with the. abundance of 
news whicfi had tran^pired^ and anticipating the arrival o£ 
supplies, which ^^ were given to understand could not 
be far distant, when, on Sunday the 20th of June, the Jus- 
tinian- of London, arrived safe in the qove, after a pafsage 
of five monthsj only, loaded' with provisions foJ^ the settle- 
ment» 

. ' This seasonable relief l^iK)ught us full aJJowance^y and 

dispelled that gloom, and fesuj: of famine, whiph ha4 boen. 

likely to visit us. • . 

^ By this fhip, we learned, that part of a corgs, rallied for 

the servic& of this country, were forward on their paisag^. 
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in three transports, having on board a considerable body 
of convicts. Ahd that the major commandant would 
fhortly follow in his majesty's Ihip, Gorgon, with the re- 
maining part of the troops, 

* The marines, who are to be relieved by the new corps, 
ft el great satisfaction at the prospect of getting home j but 
they are surprised to hear, that the cause of their being 
relieved is attributed to disagreements among the ofii* 
cfers. 

' That very unpleasant differences have taken' place be- 
tween their commandant and the governor, we are all well 
aware of. Who is right, or who wrong, will certainly 
hereafter be made known. But it is a grievous hardfhip, 
that unconcerned individuals (hould, by misrepresentation^ 
be involved in such affidrs, or be deprived of that merit 
which is so dearly bought by their services in this coim<- 
try. 

* Much credit is due to Mr Maitland, the master of the 
Justinian, for his expedition on the voyage, which he alsu- 
red us would have been completed in four months, but 
for the untoward and boisterous weather he met with oa 
this coast. 

* This (hip was followed hy the Surprise, on the 26th of 
June, and by the Neptune, and Scarborough transports, 
on the 29th, all of them after a pafsage of little more than 
five months. 

* The Neptune embarked two officers of the troops, ancl 
forty-two soldiers, four hundred and thirty-three male 
convicts, seventy-eight females, six convicts wives, free wo- 
jmen, and thirteen children. They lost on the pa£sage one 
hundred and sixty-two, and landed two hundred and sixty- 
fii^e sick at the hospital. 

*^he Surprise had on board two officers and thirty-eight > 
troop'is, one of whom died on the pafsage, and two hundred 
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and fifty -two male convicts, forty-two of whom died ci\ 
the pafsage, atixi one hundred and twenty- six were landed 
at iht hospital. 

' The Scarborough hadtWo officers, and thirty-four sol- 
fliers, and two hundred and ftfty-si?t male convicts, sixty- 
*ight of whom died on the pafsage, and ninety-six were 
knded sick at the hospital. And in spite of every effort 
to relieve the afflicted, ot\e hundred and twenty-four of 
them have since fallen victims to disease. 

* It was (hocking to behold the deplorable condition t« 
"^hich the poor wretches were reduced by dysentery and 
.«curvy. The liberal supply of hospital stores enabled 
>it8 to afsist them with some comforts as well as medicines. 
But the miserable state to which they had been reduced, 

"by perpetual confinement below, throughout the pafsage, 
put it beyond the power of art to restore many of them. 

* The sole direction of them on board was left to the 
^masters of transports, who, either from inclinafion, or a 

want of knowledge, denied them those indulgences which 
.might have been a mean of preserving their health, or at 
least of preventing so gr^at a mortality, 

' The Justinian and Surprise were ordered to be cleared 
as fast as pofeible, .tliat they might carry a supply of stores, 
.afid an Additional number of people^ to Norfolk island. 
We entertained many doubts with respect to their situation 
iit that place 5 and, unfortunatclv for us, we had no prospect 
of making ourselves acquainted with their state before the 
return of the supply from Batavia, as the Ihips, on clearing 
at tl>at part, were to proceed immediately to China. 

' 1 Ihall not attempt to describe the confusion that ex- 
isted at that time in our colony. 

*The governor now perceived the necefsity of proviJin^' 

habitations for the peoJ>le that had disembarked, \\s well. 

as those that were expected soon to follow. For the 

iittlc conveniences th^it had been raised, chiefly at the ex* 

VOL. ix. ^ f 
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pence and. labours of the ficKf^colonists, were every wh^rc 
crowded. by the. new cDmei«, both Dopd ami free. And 
it was said that no houses could be considered as the pri- 
vate property of any individual on the settlement. 

* Our new guests exprefsed great concern at not 
'finding every thing here in a very prosperous state j ^hcy 

had been led to believe that raattcrs were in a very £air 
train, and that plenty t)f conveniences were ready for 
their reception at landing j but they found quite the con-* 
irary to be the. case. 

* His excellency has ordered a town to be erected as fast 
as pofsible at Rosehill, and has employed all the artiiBcecs 
on that duty. They have already got up about an hua* 
-dred huts, of one story, twenty -five feet long, by twelve 
broad each. The streets are to be two hundred feet wide*, 
and each hut is to be fiimilhed v/ith some garden ground 
backwards. . Upon the whole, the plan seems to he made 
the most regular of any yet laid down at this place. 

* Since the arrival of ihips, theioUowing terms have been 
offered to settler?, vi%> 

* To every non-commifeionedofRcer, an allotment of ono 
liundred and thirty acres of land if single 5 and of one 
hundred and sixty acres if married, 

' * To every private soldier, an allotment of eighty acrea 
' if single, and of one hundred if married. And an allot- 
ment of ten acres of land to every child of such non-com^ 
mifsioned ofBcer, or private soldier, as may choose to 
liettle. Such allotments to be free of all fees, taxes, quit- 
rents, and otHer acknowledgements, for the space of ten 
years, but after the expiration of that time, to be liable to 
an annual quit-rent of one (hilling for every fifty acres. 

* His majesty h^s likewise willed that a bounty of three 
pounds per man be offered to each non-commifsioned ofRceir 

• How will th€ grifs be prevented from growing In them? E^^ 
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or private man, who may be disposed to continue in this coun- 
try, and i'nlist in tfee corps appointed for the service of New 
South Wales. And. fliould their behaviour be good, they 
Ihall, after a farther service of five years, be entitled to a 
double proportion of land, that would be granted them, 
provided they quit the service, at. the relief of the marines, 
free of all taxes, fees, quit-rents, i^V. for the space of fifteen 
years, subject, however, after that time, to the same ac- 
knowledgements as before. 

* His majesty has also willed, as a farther encou- 
ragement to the above description of men, that, upon 
their being discharged or relieved, or after a farther ser- 
vice of ^vt years in the new corps, they fliall receive, out 
of the public stores, a proportion of clothing for one year, 
together with a suitable proportion of seeds and grain for 
the tillage of land, and a proportion of tools and imple* 
ments proper for their use, for that time. And when any 
of them can feed and clothe such a number of convicts 
as may be judged necefsary for their use, for the time be- 
ing, to afsist them in clearing and cultivating the land^ 
the service of such convicts fball be afsigned to them, 

' No proposal has been made to any of the officers, civil, 
or military, nor do I hear that any of those to whom 
they have been made, have as yet resolved on accepting 
them. 

' The country, from all we have yet be«n able to ob^ 
serve, is not by any means favourable to our wiihes. Some 
of the free men, who are considered as judges in farmings 
report the land at Rosehill to be light and sandy, and 
equal to such as would be let for fifteen (hillings an acre, 
williin xhree miles of Lewes in Sufsex j but at a distance 
from a market town not above half as much. i\nd, on 
making a calculation of the average price of land about 
High Wyccmib, in Bucks, they find, by three or four thou- 
sand acres, that it Uts, on an average, at 19s. and (^d. 
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per acre, not more. The tenant, besides, pays the church 
and poor rates j the poor rates amount to about i s. and6d* 
the church to about 8s. in the pound', this land is much 
better than the average land about Rosehill. 

' These circumstances, added to the scarcity of frefti water, 
want of cattle, and the proper means of agriculture, to- 
gethcr with the bad returns that have as yet been obtained 
from the different crops, are, I think prognostics, that 
very little advantage can be obtained- from this country ) 
or that it can maintain its new inhabitants, within a great 
length of time, and without a very great expence to the 
nation. 

' ^Fhe return of grain this season from Rosehill, which 
is the only farm in cultivation for the public, has not,, 
from all I can learn, been more than threefold and an half^ 
if so much j perhaps in some measure owing to the very 
great drought which has prevailed this season. 

'* But it is feared little can be expected fram it at best ; 
for the farmer, on the part of government, says he sowed 
forty-five bufliels of wheat in maiden land, at that place 
last year, and reaped six or sevenfold only. He expected 
a much better return this season, from the ground being 
longer opened, but is disappointed j and he has since decla- 
red, that very little can be expected in future, unlefs. 
cattle can be procured sufficient to manure it. Two hun- 
dred and ninety -three acres of land are now cleared of the 
timber at Rosehill, but the roots are all left in the ground 5, 
a circumstance that must prevent the labouring of the land 
by any other means than that of the spade, or hoe, until 
they are removed 5 which is a work I fear cannot be ac^ 
complifhed. 

' The coast has not as yet been examined by us farther 
to the southward than Botany Bay, or to' the northward,, 
than Br6ken Bay. But several excursions have beenjnade 
into the country by some of the ofRceJ-s, whose judgement 
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may be depeftdcd upon. They jjl agree in thinking it 
unfit foi*> almost any purpose. They have for the most part 
found it rugged and unkindly, and complain of a very 
great scarcity of water. What they have met with is ge- 
nerally contained in stagnant ponds 5 which Seem to *be 
reservoir^ for ram water. Sometimes there is a continua- 
tion of these for* a little distance J and after very heavy 
rains they frequently communicate with each other 5 and 
then send forth a stream through some of the adjacent vallies, 
which cea^sto run fhortly after the rain has ceased to falL 
' It is impofsible to tell what could have occasioned the 
description of Botany Bay that appears in the voyages of 
captain Cook. The meadow land, after the most minute 
investigation, is found to* be nothing but a perfect quair* 
lirlre. In (hort so totally different is it from what hasbeett 
said of it, that, had it not been for the latitude, and longi- 
tude, which are accurately laid down, w-£ ihould not have 
known the place, from the account given of it. 

* Of Norfolk island I can only speak from hearsay.. 
The return of the supply from Batavia has given us a late 
opportunity of knowing something of their state at that 
place, which we find to have been much worse than ours, 
before the lliips arrived. 

* And had they not been fortunate enough to save the! 
greatest part of the provisions from the wreck of the Si- 
rius, they would have been left with not more than six 
weeks provisions at the utmost, to subsist upon. 

' The soil at that place is said to be gcdd, and the cli- 
mate a healthj. one. But both the wood, and the flag, 
which were so much spoken of, are neither of them objects^^ 
of much consicieration. The flag grows only on points 
jutting out to the sea, and the pine tree, as it is called, is. 
found to be so brittle is to render it uaiit for masts,, and. 
many other purposes* 
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' Besicfes, the necefslty of cleaftng the island for the 
maintenance of its inhabitants, precludes a ^ofsibility of 
applying mote of the timber than now stands to any ptib- 
Hc purpose, or of cultivating a sufiiclent quantity of the 
flag plant to be of any service. 

* But to \^hat purpose retain a spot Situated in the 
middle of the ocean, and at such a dlstamcc from Englafid^ 
when it is Seldom pofsible for any vefsel to approach it in 
safety, from the dreadful surf which in general lafties its 
iliore •, where there is no kind of (belter for even a boat, 
nor any place of anchorage to be def)ended upon 5 and 
in fifte, whose utmost extent does not exceed five mile* 
in kngth and three in breadth ? 

* In addition to the wreck of tile Sirius, and former lofscsr 
which have happened there, a boat, unloading one of the 
transports, with seven .people, was destroyed in the' pre- 
rence of the inhabitants, who had it not in their power to- 
give them any afsistance, although within a few yards of the 
spot — so suddenly did the surf get up. 

* Three years have elapsed, in January last, since our ar- 
rival in this country, and saving a chance meal, the chief 
of our diet has been salt meat, and that sometimes in very 
reduced quantities. 

* The state we were in when the dispatches went from 
this place in the Supply, sternly threatens us again ; there 
being no more than seven months provision now in store, 
at the present allowance, which must, in the course of a 
month, if no (hips arrive, be reduced to two- thirds, and 
liiortly after that to one half, (or perhaps Icfs,) if no re- 
lief appear. 

* We have little to look to from our graaaries j and the 
live stock, which consists of goats, pigs, and poultry, are 
so degenerate, and few in number, from want of fopj, 
that the whole would not afford the colony two day€ sub^ 
sisLence. 
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' What can h^ve become oFtke Goi^oa with major Grosd 
tnd the rest of the troops, baffles all coDJcctttres j the de- 
tachment under captain Nepean, have betii here now eight 
mofithfi, in daily expectation of their arrivals I am afraid it 
is our fate to be very uuiortunate. 

' The Be«r corps s#em^ to have come oiit without being 
wcW acquaii^ed with thtir situation at this place ^ it is 
said they are to pay threepence />^ day for their latian, 
and to have no spirits allowed them j if so, their case if 
pitiabk. 

*" It is probable government does net intend to continue 
the allowance of spires any longer, for except a three 
]&onths proportion which has lately been served, t^ere haj 
not been any ifsued for eight months past. The soldiers 
•ieel the want of that article very mucTi, as they live 
tut poorly, and have been long accustomed to the use of 
it, 

* Much cannot be said respecting the natives j their 
iwetched manner of life is a proof, among the many others, 
of the wr^tchednefs of their country. They have lately 
teen persuaded to trust theaasclves amongst us, apd their 
desire for food, without being at the trouble of collecting 
it, has induced them to continue their intercourse. 

* Previous however to this connection, his excellency, 
from reposing too great confidence in them, had nearly 
}psX. his life by a wound from one of their spears, and his 
game- keeper has since been kiUed by one of them, at Bo- 
tany Bay. TKese are, I think, the only accidents that 
have happened lately, and i think it is likely our attention 
to them will be the means of preventing any happening in 
future. 

^ Five convicts, who had previously furnifhed themselves 
with a few provisions and necefsaries,, made tlupir escape 
from this, place in a small open boat. We apprehend their 
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intention Was to reach some of the East India islands \ but 
they were, upon the whole, so badly appointed, that it is 
very improbable they could have survived long. 

* Detaining and punifliing the cotivicts for attempting t» 
get away, after their terms of transportation have expired,' 
has occasioned much murmuring and discontent among 
them, and will, no doubt, impel them to attempt their li- 
berty, howevel: dismal or distant the prospect of obtaining 
it may be, 

^ I send this by Mr Morgan, surgeon of his majesty's (bip 
Sirius, who returns to England in the Dutch vefsel that 
brought us a little better than two months pfovisions frot* 
BataviaK He is a young gentleman of approved charac- 
^ter and merit. 

* If you condescend to receive this, and give him a hear- 
ing, you will receive a very just account of our situation 
in this colony. 

* Much also may be expected from captain Hunter, 
whose virtue and integrity is as conspicuous as his merit \ 
and his officers, who are for the most part men of respec- 
>|able characters, can, from real ejiperience,^ describe the 
.fiteril territory of New South Wales.' 



TO CORSESPONDENTS. 

The Versfs by E. T. 0. art received. It is with reg-ct th6 Editor i5ndl 
hir/.:;eli' unnble co insert one ,*ulif of the pieces with \v^;.ch he is favourc ! \ 
ar:ci he fca.s that, on account of ti;c number and importance of his prose 
communications, he wtU be under \\z nerei\i:y ra:her of curtailing than 
-cw augmenting the iimita apj-r-^. .. cd to poetry. May he once ir.ore re- 
quest of his poetical ccnespv.! >-! * j :atry always to peifect their pieces in- 
to j^^ws. It is in rh s way i-nly they can irsure their insertion. 
The verses by M. are received and under consideration, 

■''^^* Acknowledgements to other vorrespondcnts^ in cbserst 
ofibeJ^diior^ deferred. 
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THB LEMING, OIS. LAPLAND MARMOT. 

Ik our- northern /dimAtes we can scarcelj form zm 
idea of the -terrible nature of those plagues of ver* 
"imn which distcefsed Egypt ; but in warm climates 1 
the ravage committed bj insects and vermin are 
weU known, and terrible. Whole countries have 
.bfeen often laid desolate by locusts I not a greeu thing 
^left for the subsistence of man or other animak ; and 
extensive regions are totallj uninhabitable by reaaQA 
1^ the switrms of flies which there abound. Witli. 
^39 rats and mice sometimes become a little trouble-* 
tome ; bpt, compared with the vermin of warm cli^ 
ma^ft, these would be accounted nothing. Th^ 4er* 
tning is the only animal in cx>ld regions^ which is ever 
vou ix. X. . t 
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known to produce ravages, that can in anj respect 
be compared with those of the tor rM zone. 

This surprising animal is found oplj in the north* 
«rn parts of Europe and Asia. It is sometimes seen 
in Norwaj, Sweden, and Lapland, bursting forth 
from its concealed retreats, like a mountain torrent 
surmounting its banks bj a thunder fliower, and 
overspreading a vast extent of couiitry, carrying 
ruin and desolation wherever it goes. Fortunately 
its appearance is only periodical, and not very fre* 
quent, or these regions, which in other respects are 
inhospitable to man, must have been totally abandon* 
ed by him. As the retreats where they inhabit for 
ordinary, and where they breed, have not hitherto 
been fully explored by any naturalist, and as their 
irruptions are sp sudden, and their nuinbers so great 
as to exceed imagination,- we cannot be surprised at 
the ignorant natives seriously believing that they are 
generated in the clouds 5 !r*om whence it has been 
supposed they are poured down in ihowers of rain» 
Myriads of them march together ; and^ like a tor-t 
rent which nothing can resist, their course is mark* 
ed with ruin and desolation ;*oncither fire nor water 
prevent their progrefs. They go strcight forward, 
10 regular lines, about three feet asunder, and gene-*' 
rally in a south-east direction. They swim acrofs 
lakes and rivers,-^no opposition impedes them. If 
thousands are destroyed, thousands supply their pla-r 
ces, — the void is quickly filled up, and their number 
does not appear io be diminifhed. They persist in 
their course, in spite of every obstacle ; and, if pre-» 
vented from proceeding, they either by afsiduity sur^ 
raoxmt it, or die vx the jttt«mpt. Their, maroh isu 
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mostlj in the nig}it. Thej rest during the daj, and 
devour every root, and vegetable they can meet with* 
They infect the very herbage ; and cattle are said to 
perifliy that feed upon the grafs they have touched. 
, An enemy so numerous and so destructive, would 
soon render the country they pafs through utterly 
uninhabitable, did it not fortunately happen, that the 
same rapacity that excites them to lay waste the pro* 
ductions of the earth, at last impels them to destroy 
one another. Having nothing more to subsist on, 
they are said to separate into two armies, which en- 
gage with the most deadly hatred, and continue fight* 
ing and devouring e^ch other till they are all entirely 
destroyed. Thousands of them have been found 
dead ; and the air, infected by their putrid carcases, 
has sometimes been the occasion of malignant dis- 
tempers. Great numbers of them are likewise de- 
stroyed by foxes, lynxes, weasels, and other beasts 
of prey,' which follow them during their march. 

The leming is somewhat lefs than the rat j its 
head is pointed ; and in each jaw are two very long 
cutting teeth, with which it bites keenly ; it^ ears 
are Ihort, eyes small, legs slender, and those before 
fhorter than the hind ; the colour of the head, black 
and tawny, disposed in irregular patches ; the belly, 
white,. tinged with yellow; it runs very swiftly. — 
Fortunately none of them have ever been seen in 
Britain ; and as it never becomes an intimate with 
man, like the rat, our insular situation will prevent 
us from ever experiencing the scourge of this dimi- 
nutive ravager. 

Though perfectly disgusting to other people, its 
* flcfli is said to be eaten by the Laplanders, Probably 
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necefsity lias taught them this -lefeon, m the ssemt 
wajr that the inhabitants of some SouAem ©ourttriei* 
>ave been constrained to feed upon locilsts tkems^v^s^. 
after these hadcaten up all their other provisions. 

Where these numerous tribes of animus are bred 
and collected, as has been already said, is not ccortain^ 
ly known. Linnaeus says they «re produced aaiK^^ 
the Norwegian and LaplSand Alps ; and Pontoppidtfft 
supposes that Kolin*s rock, which divides Nordlaoii:. 
from Sweden, is their native place. But wherever 
they come from, none return. Their bourse is ptev 
destini^ted ^ and they pursue their fate. 

Such is the best account that can as yet be obtain- 
ed of this singubr animal : Probably, as its natwrat 
history comes to be better known,, some abatement 
may be made from the marvellous part of it. Though^ 
^s it attracted the attention of the great Linnaeus, we 
must rest satisfied that the leading traits of this ac^ 
count are just* 

%*It is. proposed, in the coiirse of ^is work, to> 
give, from time to time, accounts of the most re- 
markaide objects that occur in the walk of iuttural 
history, accompanied with figures of such as are 
tmconmion, executeAby that ingenious artist. Be wiofc 
'of Newcastle. 



ON MANUFACTURES. 
%) the Editor of the Bee. 
SIR^ Banh of the Tay^ March 3. rypJr.. 

I HAVE long been desirous that the rapid progr^fs that 
Ti«^4 difsipsitioa have^of lite years made in this 



ccHSBti^, fey Ibeans of the great spread o^ manufae^ 
turts, had, in some very particular manner attracted 
the attention, and engaged the pens of your corres- 
pondents, as your respectable publication is so well 
fitted to Conv^ ufefnl iafora>ation through so many- 
quarters of the worfd. 

It was with particular pleasure, that, under date of 
February twelvemonth, I read some very judici^- 
^us observations on this subject by one of ybur cor- 
xespondents, in an attempt to fliew the advantages ac« 
cruing to the country at large, to private families, 
•and even to individuals, from the general extension 
of agriadtnre^ well conducted, and properly support- 
ed* I sincerely wifli him succefs in his laudabkr en- 
deavours to put his fellow citizens on their guard 
against their so generally going into the present rage 
for martvfactures^ pointing out to them the pernicious 
tendency of too ardent a pursuit after riches ^ honours, 
and pleasure, by their means, and, to a large body of 
them, opening an avenue that leads to health and real 
happinefs. 

No person in his right senses will question the 
necefeity of calling forth the industry of their coun- 
try ; but the danger seems to arise from the giving 
that industry too much one direction. On their first 
appearance, manufactures afsume a pleasing and a 
smiKng fliow 5 but as they move on, they collect the 
profligate, the daring, and the licentious, till at last, 
in an advanced stage, they present to the naore 
innocent spectators, a spectacle hideous, alarming, and 
dangerous. Perhaps the happiest period of any civi- 
'^zed c<jiuutry, is, when its ii]tflustry if alsidu^uslj 
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distributed among the labourers, artizaas, merchants, 
and all other profefsions useful to society ; and when 
it is thought, that, to attain preferment ^nd respect in 
life, requires an attention to those. studies that dig^ 
liify human nature, and a dedication of a greater 
length of time to acquire them, than is, in our prc-r 
sent manufacturing state of society, thought necef- 
sary ia general to bestow. Education may certainly 
be considered as the source of the greatest benefits to^ 
society as well as to individuals, as the earliest im* . 
prcfsions determine the character ''of man^ and ope- 
rate with good or bad effect the rest of his life* , What- 
ever, therefore, operates so as to fborten too muck 
that necefsary and useful period of tinte that is spent 
-in acquiring virtuous instruction, or }ias a tendency 
to corrupt education itself, is certainly, in the most 
alarming degree, hostile to the interests and happi-r 
nefs of mankind. — A too extended manufacture, by 
giving too early employment to children of botji 
sexes, of the middling, as well as in the common rank o£ 
life, takes them off too soon, or altogether, from their 
schools, where they not only acquired necefsary in- 
formations, but likewise their habits of order and 
subordination, which they naturally carried into the 
world with them, with good effects to themselves and 
society. 

This state of manufacture^ too, has a certain ten- 
dency to corrupt the young mind, as the first objects 
which it presents to the growing pafsions areybr- 
tune and greatnefs.; and young people, seeing these 
obtain but too much the incense and homage of their 
p^eQts, and those around them, tbe consequence is> 
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jfcej either neglect the virtues, or overlook them, to 
(elevate themselves to these objects. The more that 
fnanufactures extend themselves, the more they 
throw scteiety into an unnatural state, by coUectinjr^ 
^em into too large bodies ; and as admittance into 
^ese bodies is rather to be attained by ingenuity or dex-^ 
itrity in some particular manufacture, than by any test 
^f moral character, or mental acquirements, by this 
:^eans, the worthless are mixed with the young of 
hotb sexes, who, being without the advantages of ad: 
early education^ offer them but too easy means of 
debauching, or, by their example, of spreading vici- 
ous infection through the whple body. 
^ Manufactures, it is true, bring into society, by means 
f£ diffusing money, a great number of rich indi vi«^ 
duals; but the pity is, that had^VK^ mean men increase 
in riches as fast as good men ; and their riches will 
be enoployed tpo often for the purposes of seduction, 
grofs^ gratification, and frivolous amusements : We 
see .that, by means of a neglected education, and 
a loose state of society, they will find a field but too 
readily prepared for them tQ indulge in every vice. The 
fiiore money there is diffused, the more the pafsions are 
extended, and the more furious they grow, till at last 
a certain foundation is laid for fu^^ure misery and 
Bvxetchednefs, by the sure introduction of vice under 
every form,— profligacy, drunkennefs, debility and 
disease* 

The limits of your publication confine me to view 
my subject as it aflTects the education and morals of 
youth, irova facts falling under my own observation 5 
the subjeet is certainly big with importance, and in*; 
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vit^^-the moat interesting ^scufaion I— rls it pof- 
•sible for tke manufacturing character to prevail among. 
a people^ but with the general diminution of virtue ? 
^r may the line of manufacture be carried as far as 
k wiU ffh c^d effectual means be devised lx> counter- 
act the many effils growing, out of it, so > detrimental 
to that morality which is the support of the society 
weliTcin? To observe the great body of a. people^ 
loniting in the. eager pursuit of Tiehes#. holiour, 9n4 
pleasure, by means of 'an over-extend^ nia|iu&ctare» 
though at the expence of almost every virtue, woulds 
make a peevifli philosopher decide unfavourably £9r 
liuman nature^ <thongh», I imagine, unjustly* The 
^progrefs of manufacture& being graduM* dieir effects 
'on morals are seldont of a. direct nature; andy bys 
that jneans, they often fail to giv« to many concerned 
in them, that alarm foti the diminution of many vir« 
.tues that are natural to jthe. human heart* The evil, 
jat some time, must correct itself,— the bow, vrheti 
strained too much, must break at last. Woi^d.it noft 
then be best to stop at scuue point ? or at any xate tOt 
set about applying remedies to the existing evik 
they have already occasioned ; and in some more efU 
fectual manner than has ever yet been practised, eo^ 
deavour to prevent the new evils they daily threaten 
-us with ? A CrrizEN*. 

• Nothinjg can be more just thrift the pertinent observations of this very 
•sensible correspof^ent. In ail sublunary affairs, there is a mixture of 
j^ood and evil to be found ; and it is those alone who are unacquainted with 
;the world who look for unbounded prosperity , -wichout expectk^g that it 
will be attended with corresponding abatements. Energy of mind, when 
accompanied with virtuous di^ositions, constitutes, as I (hould luppose^ 
the highest exaltation of the hum^ chai^ctcrj but -lAmost cases tht 
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A VOYAGE TO THE HEBRIDES. 

Continued from p. 57. 

July 2a. Slept on board and sailed in the the mor* 
ning through the sound of Scalpa,— becalmed within 
eight leagues of Stornaway ; — visited in Seaforth's boat 
Loch Shell, a beautiful small sea loch in Lewes, 
with good land around it 5 — a good station for a fifh- 
ery. ; took some large sythe, called lord-fiih, as big 
as salmon \ the bait cuttle-fifli, at which the sythe 
were seen to dart voraciously ten or twelve fatboms 
deep in the sea. Slept at sea. 

July 23. Reached Stornaway by ten o'clock in the 
morning. This harbour is very fine and spacious, 
inclosed within a safe bay, reaching a mile or two 
within the land. A good many trading vefsels 
at anchor off the town« Landed at a commo- 

very circumstances that tend to Inspire the mind with energetic ardour, 
luve as necefsary a tendency to engender vice. The prospect of wealth 
and independence inspire energy, though pofsefslon of these, alas ! but 
too often corrupt the heart. To collect young people together, at an ratly 
periodof life,to a^ist in the lighter operations of manufactures, frees their 
parents of a burden which tends to promote this prosperity; but in these 
Circumstances one vicious person, like a little leaven in the dough, con- 
taminates the whole mafs. Perhaps it is impofsibie in these circum- 
stances to expect to preserve that singlene£s of heart, that innocence, that 
purity of manners, which has so long been characteristic of the lower ranks 
•of people in Scotland. While they were i> red up in the solitary retreats 
of a country retirement, they wfere poor, but virtuous. They will now, 
it is to be feared;, become rich, or at least debauched and vicious. It 
would be a happy discovery if a plan could be devised for uniting the 
blefsings of wealth and industry, with the virtues of poverty j but thisj I 
/ear, can only be expecttd in the kingdom of Utopia, £dit 

VOL. ix. M t 
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<dious quaj, guns firing, colours displayed, with all 
the honours the proprietor could confer on the com- 
mittee. The town well laid out and dean. There 
are about fiftj houspg with blue slate roofs, and ma- 
ny other good houses, though not quite so elegantly 
l}uilt and covered. The part occupied by the fifiiers, 
^vho are numerous and industrious, is about a quarter 
^f a mile up in the country, behind the town, and, 
with the town, contains nearly 2000 inhabits^ts. It 
has a custom-house and post ofEce ; a packet sails to 
the main land and returns once a fortnight. Pooleu 
on the main land, is the place to which it conveys paf- 
sengers, goods, and letters. This may be aborut 
forty miles north and west from Invemefs. A small 
brook runs on the, west side of the town, supplying 
the inhabitants with water, its banks form a gpod 
wafliiDg ground, and separates the town from the 
■fields belonging to Seaforth lodge, where the com- 
pany were, during their stay, magnificently enter- 
;tained by its proprietor. 

Nothing can surpafs the T)eauty of the situation of 
this lodge. It is placed on an eminence fronting ^ 
south, from whence it commands a fine prospect of the 
bay, {hipping, harbour, and town. It is surrounded 
hj some well cultivated fields of rich grafs and corn% 
.'Round the town, to a certain extent, the country is 
also well cultivated, and wears a very smiling ap- 
pearance. Seaforth has laid out several new streets, 
and encourages new setders both in town-and country. 
. The lots for house^ are about 900 square yards, 
fifteen in front, and sixty deep ; feu duty 16 s. 8 d. 
j^arly. New settlers in the country have some acres 
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c^ ^waste land afsigned them, for which they^ pay onlj^ 
one ihiliing yearly for the first seven yearsj^but nothing 
fixed beyond that period* They land daily there 
:&om other places^ bringing the wood of their former 
kouses along with them, hut th€m&elve& and fa* 
inilies rery fast, and in ^ few years convert the^ 
land into cultivated fields, and make themselves very 
eomfortable habitations* 

Whoever sees the exertions of these poor people,/ 
win hesitate ever after to give his afsent to the gene- 
ral character given, to the Highlanders, of their being 
a lazy race of people. In the southern counties, where 
they come to work, they are more industrious than 
the people they come among^ Wpuld they no^ be so at 
home with proper encouragement?. They seem re- 
markably qualified for making wasteland fertile, and- 
surely need not go from home for want of employ- 
ment.. There are about fifteen, decked, vefceis be- 
long to Stornaway, besides boats> and small crafts 
^ Seaforth sent out two boats with small nets whichi 
brought in some of the finest herrings in high season.. 
Ten or twelve diflferent kinds of fifh, excellent pouL.. 
try, fine mutton and beef at tabk, with' a Icrgecom--- 
pany of the principal inhabitants of the to^wn.. 

At some distabce,^ north from the town, J s Bisoacl; 
Bay, where there is a great fifiring of salmon, and o£ 
salmon t«)uti and an inexhaustible quantity of flielljt.- 
'fand for improving' the ground. No lime-stone dis- 
covered on the island ; but Seaforth has some stalae— 
titic substances, which argue the presence of thajt mL-> 
serai, if well searche t for ; there is also some ap» 
|fiitraiu:fi. of blue slate. S^eafottk has hegua a^ roadi 
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acrofs the island, from Stornaway ta the western 
side, which is represented to be naturally the most 
fertile part of it. The island is not disjoined by the 
»ea from Herries ; they form one island. Seafbrth's 
end of it may be about thirty miles long and ten 
broad, at an average?. The southern end is very- 
njountainous, and reserved for a forest, which abounds 
with red deer: ^ The rest of the isknd is by no. 
means mountainous.^ It consists of hills of a mode- 
rate height, covered with mo£s and heath. The in- 
terior parts are annexed as grazings to the small cora 
farms on the west side ; and of course produce little 
or nothing to the tenants oi; proprietor. Such indeed, 
is the effect of building towns, that the town of Stor-» 
naway, and the lands about twa miles round it, are^ 
said to yield a rent to the proprietor greater than all 
the rest of the island. About i7,.ooo score of dog* 
iifli are annually caught by the inhabitants of this 
island ; these yield near to L.8to worth of oil. The 
fifli is dried without salt in the stacks of corn, and. 
sold as food for the people at 4 d. per score j it is 
said not to be a bad fifli. Mr Gillanders junior f fhew- 
ed us a large quantity of very fine, well dried, salted 
cod, in his magazine, fit for exportation. The fifliers 
deliver the cod at a certain price, of which they are 
^afsuredin the beginning of the season. The mer- 
chant takes his chance of their sale in the foreign 
markets ; — saw some otter fkins in the Ihops here, 
worth from 10 s. to 18 s. each. 

It is generally said the seasons are lefe rainy inr 
the Hebrides than on the mai.» land, to the westward. 
This is more particularly true, as to the flatter islands 
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of Nordi and South Uist, and Benbeeula, so far as 
Dre leamt. The winters there, and on the western 
coasts of Scotland, are nxildy and alwajs fidr, with a 
northerlj wind, — little or no snow lies — the frosts^ 
are seldom long or serere. The spring cold, and the 
summers, until ahout the middle of August, not ex* 
oefsivelj rauny. From that period the autumnal 
rains set in, and continue almost without interrup- 
tion, alwajs endangering the com, and frequentlj 
destroying it ; some of the barley, however, is saved 
before these rains begin ; and some preserved by the 
alacrity and talents <^ the Highlanders, in weather 
which would ruin our crops. Their bams are of 
wicker ; into these they carry their com before it 
be quite dry ; the air finding accefs prevents the com 
fcom spoiling. The duke of Argyll's bam at In- 
verary, is about 300 feet long, supported on wooden 
posts, the floor is raised six or seven feet above the 
ground y^ between the floor aad the ground the hay Is 
carried as soon as cut, and there it is turned over till 
dry, and then stacked. The corn is carried into the 
bam in the same condition ; each fheaf is hung upon 
a separate peg. The barn is full of latticed wooden 
windows which admit of the air freely. This may 
be oflTered as a perfect model for a west country bam.. 
Hie expence would soon be saved by the preserva- ^ 
tion of the produce of the farms, otherwise exposed 
to the greatest danger. 

While at Stornaway, the committee held several 
boards on the object of their mifsion, heard many 
well founded grievances} on the subject of salt, cus- 
tom-house clearances, and absurd regulations of the 
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bu£s herring fiiheries, which can onlj be remedied 
in parliament, where the>.feeble voice of the sufferer* 
can scarcely be heardy amidst the din of more inte* 
resting political bustlers. Mr Morisoa arrived in 
his herring bufs, from Tenesa in Lochbroom ; and 
Mr Shaw with his, from Dunvegan in the isle o£ 
Skj. Their errand was to clear out at the custom- 
house of Stornaway for the fifliery ; a voyage .which 
exposes them to great inconveniency, as a foul wind* 
may detain them in* port till "the swarms of herring 
have left their coasts. Mr Morison has to come 
over from the Ibch most abounding in herrings, to the 
opposite side of the channel, to clear out, and then to- 
return to the very spot from whence he came- before 
he can begin to fifh. 

July 25. Pafsed the day in walking out and view- 
ing the island* Dx Thorkelin set out a-foot amidst 
bad weather, and walked fifty miles to see the west 
side of the island, which is inaccefsible by any other 
• conveyance. His object was to view some large cir- 
cular stones, said to be the next in size to those at 
Stonehenge, and vulgarly called druids temples ; but 
improperly, he says, for Sweden and- Norway have 
many such, where there never was a druid : He says 
they are the places of the meeting of the kings,, or 
~% public afsemblies for making laws ; that Stonehenge 
was probably so written for Stone King^ 

Opposite side of the island, Roch Rag is situated ; 
said to be a fine entrance from the western ocean, and- 
a good station for the exterior fi£hery ; here Seaforth. 
offered the society a 5it& for a town gratis. It were- 
to be wilhed the st^ iety would accept of alL gjfatii 
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^0er8, and dot out the ground for people to settle os 
them. It is doing a gteat deal for industry, in se 
feudal a country as the Highlands^ of Scotland, to give 
a poor man a spot of ground he can call- his own, 
-however barren, or however small. -^Remember to 
have seen a verjr neat hous«, built bj a poor man on 
^be isle of Cannaj, on a spot of ground he had ac» 
4}uired'b7^ome meana, of fourteen feet square. 
Tto li continued. 



ON THE CORN RETURNS. 

^ ETery'ooeVioterest is no oiie*t C9re. , PsdYXitS. 

Sir, To the Editor of the Bee, 

FaoM what I have jeen of your performances, I am 
6ure the above saying can be by no meant applied to 
you. For you have often made it appear that the 
interest of ^e public is a considerable article in 
the list of your cares. But I am sorry at having 
«Cca»ioli to observe that it is not the case with some 
persons, who, being paid by the publick, for pub- 
lick business, ought even to make it their own. 
. You were pleased, some time ago, to favour the 
publick with a perspicuous and accurate abstract 
of the act paiised in last sefsion of parliament for 
regulating the com trade ; and, moreover, with some 
|)ertiricht animadversions, on the proceedings of gentle- 
men in parliament, in the discufsion of that impor- 
tant piece of businefs. I, therefore, supposing you 
and your readers to be interested in that matter, 
take the liberty of remarking the very great errours 
that appear in all the weekly accounts^ of the ** ave-» 
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rage prkcs of com, publilhed by authority of parlia- ' 
ment," according to which, the permifsion to the sub- 
jects ofthisj^^tf country to eat bread, is given or 
withheld. To observe these errours, and to pronounce 
that they are a disgrace to those that commit them, 
and to the parliament, whose children they are, that 
overlooks them, requires only that any person of 
common sense, fhould look at the pilblication above . 
cited; but to save you and your readers that trouble, 
I fliall only quote the following : 

Average prices for the weekended April 28. 1792, 
of oat meal per boH of 140 lb. avoirdupois. 

At Hexham 28 s. 8 d. Berwick on Tweed 11 s. 9 d. 
.:— both*in Northumberland ; from whence the average 
^tice of that county is made to be 20s. 2d. these 
being the only returns inserted of the price of oat meal 
for that county* 

These two towns are about sixty miles distant ; 
would it not be a good trade to Ijuy mealat the one 
.for lis. 9d. and carry it to the other, and sell it for 
28 s. 8 d. per boll, same weight ? 

" How can we such absurdities endure !'* 

I ^m your reader, A Trader*. 

• In addition to the above let me add that the average prices of oat 
meal, by the boil of 1401b. (precisefjr the Scetch boll of eight stoae 
-weight) is, at the following places, ;br the returns of the same week, as 
ibllow, Westmoreland 14s, yd. and in Herefordihire 55s. 2d. In Lan* 
easier 14s. 11 d. and in Salop 50s. 11 d. in Chester 15s. id. and m 
Bedfordfhire 50s. yd. zt Berwick in Northumberland and atJJ^ InFIere- 
rfordftiire, no lefs than 62 s. 6d. ! ! ! - ♦ 

It is not my busiaels to Inquire whence these errors arise $ but it is. a 
jnatter of too serious importance to sport with the lives of th^ pcbple, se- 
veral millions of whom depend upon oat meal for their principal subsis- 
tence, not to take jvorlce tha( these erj;Qr« ought to bo inquired into, aAd 
instantly corrected. £dtt» 
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All*p{a<f8 that .the ^ -of heaven vis'ts. 

Are to a wise man forts and happy havens. Shakxsp9AR£. 

. Sir, . 7i /:A^ Editor of the Bee, 

hnwo ctllthe fietiDous sajnigs of ftrttiqivit7,\thc.re is 
0one doUribes ;great«r lumour rto 'j^e author* or af- 
fords greater pleasured dth^steacter, tb»D\that of the 
philosopher^ who, being aik^ ^ wb^t qouatryman 
he was/ replied, that be was 

* A €itiaen of ^the world/ 
Sow few are theife ' to'^be found in * modern iiime»^ 
who ean saj the ^ame, 6r whoae cohduet is. consis- 
tent with such -a profefeion ? 'We are 'now becoo^ so 
much Scotchmen, £ngliflilnen,'Fren<^hnken,:Spamardsv 
Dutbhmen, Germans, ^c, yr/^hat we are no longer 
"^dfizens of the -woih^:' So toueh the nfittiv^ of 
one particular sp6t, err members •ef one petty ^socktji^ 
*■ that we no long<h: ^eonsider ourselv^ as the -generaSL 
^iiihabitants of the ^lobe, -or members of that granfl 
^society which corapreherfids the whole bnman kind. 

Did th^se prejudices prevail otilj among the meaner 

sort of people, j^rbaps they might be excused, 4» 

they have few, if any, opportunities of cibrrccting 

'them by reading, travelling, or conversing witlt 

'foreigners; 'but the misfortune is, that they infeoc 

the minds, and inftuence the conduct, e*en of orff 

gentlemen; of those, I mean, who hare every titte 

to this appellation, but anexemption from prejudice ; 

which, however, in my opinion, ought to ^be. regarded 

•vot. ix. ^ *. + 
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as the characteristieal mark of a gentleman : For let 
a man's birth be eitcr so high, his station ever so 
exalted, or his fortune ever so large, yet if he is not 
free from national, and all other prejudices, I Should 
be bold to tell him that he had a low and vulgar mind, 
and had no just claim to the character of a gentle-* 
man. And, in fact, jou will always find that those 
are most apt to boast of national merit, who havet 
little or no merit of their own to depend on ; than 
which, to be fiure, nothing is more natural ; The 
- slender vine twists around the sturdy oak, for no 
other reason in the woTld but bepaiise it has^ not 
strength sufficient to support itself^ 
« Should it be alleged, in 4efence of natiodal prejui^ 
dice, that it is th^ natural and necefsary growth of 
love to our country ; and that th.erefbre the former 
cannot be destroyed without hurting the latter .; I an, 
swer, that this is a grofs fallacy and delusion. That 
it is the growth of love to our country I will ;JJow j 
but that it is the natural and necefsary growtfi of it^ 
I absolutely deny. Superstition and «nthi^siasm are 
the growth of religipn j but who ever took it in hi^ 
bead to affirm that they are the necefsary growth of 
this noble principle ? They kre, if you will, the bas- 
tard sprouts of this heavenly plant ^ but not its natu- 
ral and genuine branches, and may safely enough b^ 
Jopped off, without doing any harm to the parent stocks- 
Nay, perhaps, till once they are Jopped off, this goodly 
tree can never flouriih in perfect health and vigour. 

Is it not very pofsible that I may love my own 
xx)untry, without hating the natives of other coun- 
tries ? That I may exert Jthe most heroi9 bravery^ 
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the most undaunted resolution, in defending its law/^ 
and liberty, without despising all the rest of the 
world as cowards and poltroons ? Most certainly it is. 
And, if it were not, I must own I fliould prefer the 
title of the a^ncicnt philosopher, vi%. ' A Citizen of 
the world,' to that of a Scotchman, Spaniard, Ger- 
man, or to any other appellation whatever* With all 
due respect, I am. 

The world, 1 ^ CITIZEN OF THE WoRLD. 

Feb. 22. 1792.3 



CRITICISM BY ARCTICUS. 
Sir, tTo the Editor of the Bee. 

1 HOPE the interdiction you .appeared to lay on the 
discufsion of the merits of Dr Young's Night 
Thoughts, in your fourth volume, p« 24, was only ap- 
plicable to soipie peculiar circumstance of that sub- 
ject alone,, and not to others of the same kind ; for al- 
though pointed severity on living authors ought not 
to be admitted into any periodical publication, of the 
nature of the Bee, still the works of dead authors al- 
ways were, and will be, the lawful game of criticism, 
to the great advantage of literature, and instruction of 
the public, the bulk of whom must have their judge- 
ments directed, or never can a chaste and clafsical 
taste generally prevail ^ whilst no sort of danger is to 
be apprehended from such discufsions, if carried on 
with liberality and temper, as truth, like water, will 
always find its level. However, I do not mean to 
extend my remark to critics and commentators, who. 
fasten on • a book like a leech, and which you ara 
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obif^ed to buy with it. I mean only that general 
species, which a man may answer without writing, 
a folio on purpose, and finding some enterprising or 
good natured bookseller to print, 

I highly admire the judieious memorandumis and . 
strictures on men and thing?, of your sensible laco- 
nic Traveller, (see vols. 4th and 5th,) who fumiftcs an- 
other honourable proof of a just and excellent remark, 
thajt Britain, from the freedom, of its constitution, is 
a country of characters, which contrast curiously, in 
the eyes of the philosopher, with the unifermi^ o£ 
iranners and modes of thinking in a despotic count ry^ 
where the government seems to think fot the pu\>lic 
at large, 

Brydone.Boswell, Cdx, Wraxal, Randolph, Shairp, 
Smollet, %Sc. iSc. %Sc. are only so many varieties of 
the Britifli character, modified by youth, age, studies ,^ 
gout, bile, or hypocondjria,. which I must own amuse 
me e;5cqeedingly ; and have much the same effect as so- 
many pictures by different masters, who seldom either 
see or treat ,a subject Jn the same point ofvView, or 
even in the same, light and ihade ; so that,v although 
the observations and strictures of your entertaining 
and instructive Traveller are of a superior cast,; and 
ppfsibly better calculated to please us square toe d-fii^ 
iowsy on mature reflection, than the more light and 
lively travellers he is so severe on, still .1 would . be 
sorry we were confined to such ; or, in other words,, 
that to enjoy the mature, clear, and logical discufsions 
of the^ bench, we were to be deprive^ of the flowery, 
variegated, and amusing oratory of the bar, which I 
lipliev^ is^n^atly the cas^c at.ifs.ue, and may serve^i. 
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some answer to the mo»t pointed strictures of yout 
able judge. Permit me, however, to add one other ob- 
servation, which probably may likewise have its 
weight, thar although a publication like yours offers 
a conveftient vehide for wisdom, yet, as books in ge- 
neral must make their own way, and booksellers 
their bread, it is pofsible the stria mixta jods^ may 
answer these two purposes better than either of them 
singly; especially the ^rjf, in this degenerate age, 
where a little laughing puts us in good httmour to 
receive graver precepts and observations, which may- 
be blended with its cause. I fhall never*fcrget Bry- 
doners painte4 snow ball in the ' mouth of the honest 
seaman, (tour to Sicily and Malta,) nor the good hu- 
mour "With which I accompanied him afterwards to, 
see the wonders of naount. Etna ; and I do not care a 
farthing whether the. tar spit it out or not, and ac- 
tacfced Sir William's vj^et for the supposed trick j 
the story was excellent and I give him credit for it,, 

Pofsibly the Same reasonmg may be applied to abate^ 
the patriotic exertions of another of your correspon- 
dents, Bombardinion, (see ^ol. iv. page 293*) who is^ 
giving himself no little trouble to sift our libraries 
of all those gentlemen who are called great « travellers, 
from th^great events, they have witnefsed or beard, .^ 
. from Herodotus down to the thane of Fifev Now, 
v-Mr Editor^ with humUe submifsion to your corres- 
pondent's better judgement, and -much commendation 
of his just, rage, it appears to me that captain Bobg- . 
dil's ancient pistol, Sir John Falstaff, and other great, 
swaggerers of dd, are not v^ithout their use on the 
Igtle stage 5 why then may not. a few such gentry^ be- 
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permitted to amuse on the great theatre those wfeo 
like it ? For my own part I never am indisposed^ 
without calling in with the doctor one of those gentle- 
men ^ and I reallj cannot take upon me to saj, which 
of the two has the greatest hand in the cure ; so that 
I entreat jou, Mr Editor^ to join your influence with 
mine, to deprecate the gentleman in favour of, at 
least, a few of the great travellers, if you hive any 
regard for the health of your correspondent, 

Imperial cadet corps, , Ar<3TICI7S . 

St Teterjburg, 



ON ARMAMENTS. 

Sir, To the Editor of the Bee\. . 

I HEARTILY joined with the majority of parliament 
in their refusal to pafs a censure on the minister re- 
lative to the war with Rnfsia ; — a war undertaken 
for the best of all purposes, to prevent the balance of 
power, which has cost this nation so much blood, and 
so much treasure, from being completely overturn- 
ed. 

I am only afraid that ev6n our present ministeir 
does not sufficiently guard that balance, nor does he 
always interfere in its Support when that may seem 
''necefsary. I need not go about to prove that d>ere 
are various ways in which the power of a nation 
may be increased beyond that of her neighbours, be- 
sides the mere acquisition of a barren, or even of a 
fertile territory. Impro%'^ements of every kind do,- 
in fact, more substantially add to the strength and 
importance of a nation, than any enlargement of ter- 
ritory whatever. By clearing her waste grounds, 
jacouraging manufactures, and increasing her trade^ 
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ja nation may become anbre truly and alarmingly for-t. 
midable, than {he could by conquering the mighty 
empire of aH the Rufsias. But though I never heard 
that our present, or - any minister, in order to pre- 
serve the balance of power, t?hought himself autho- 
rised to stop; or prevent the improvements of ou^ 
neighbours*; yet we seem to have as much right, 
and as much interest to say to a nation^ ^ you ihall 
not clear a foot of waste ground,* as we have to say 
* you IhaU not conquer a foot of ground.' The 
cases indeed are thesime, with this single difference, 
that a nation is generally ybr^r^^, by the real or pre- 
tended injuries of her enemies, to engage in a war ; 
and if fhe is in the right, it is but reasonable that Qua 
Ihould conquer ; — but improvements are always made 
.exfroprio motUy and our right to prevent their vo- 
iuntary operations would s6em to be strongest an4' 
best founded., ^ 

• Unlef^ wf include the present war a|;alnst Tippoo Saii) In this num- 
;ber; for it is alleged, I believe with great justice, that this ambitious 
pdnce has been, for many )ears past, so active in improving his country, 
encouraging <;griculture, and introducing the manufactures of siJk and 
cotton into his dominions, and by protecting the poor against the rich, has, 
by these winiff/ arts, fascinated his subjects, stolen the iiearts of his people, 
and is thus in ganger of establifliirg a power in India, much more formi- 
dable than any thing else that has e^^r appeared in that part of the world ; 
•0 as to give just- reason to fear, 0iat unlefs he ihall he now cruihed, h« 
will be able, by these wicked andun^wful arts, to overturn the whole sys- 
iem of European government in India j a government that is founded 
upon^jrinciples much the reverse of what he has thus been practising. It 
would surely have stopped the mouths of many of those roariog fellow^^ 
who constantly .oppose our good minister, if he had frankly avpwed all this, 
instead of pretending that the war was undertaken merely because he laid 
claim to a small insignificant fort, which any man with half ah eye C4« 
|>erccive was a mere/r^f^A^, 
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;If wiiat I have said be true, our minister does his 
^%asinefs <MQly by halves* He lou^ht, at this moment^ 
toibe engis^ged in war with, or thrtateliing war against^ 
the half, at leait, of Europe, for fistring to think of bet-, 
terittgitheir situation or iacreasiqg their power. In 
Erimoe, ibr instance, not to jQcientioa controverted 
pdints, he flight ti> i^xttK himself to prevent tibiem 
from doubling their army by putting arms in the 
lu^dsiof thfiir ieaiales. Poland, At is jallowed onodl 
hands, bidd £air^oA)eoome a great and powerful pz* 
tion^ hj the late alteration of hpr consd^mon, (re- 
vc^utiofiis nowanun£aflumiablejihcase.if)<.«tiiVQUjgbt 
'tp he prevented. But what ihall be said of ooir id« 
liance with his majesty of PrttCsia ? .pofsefsed alreadj 
of the best army in the world, he jnakes more 
hasty nitrides to .greatnefs and invincible power, \>j 
^ncx>uri^ing industry, -And in^proving .i^riculturet 
^than the emprefs of Rufsia, had ihe overrun the al- 
ready desolate country on the fliores of the Euzine, 
or even driven the Turks quite out of £urc^. 
Edinburgh, \ ^^B^ 



READING MEMORAlf[DUMS. 

WHERE^thei-e is emulation, there will be vanity ; 
^nd where there is vanity, there will be folly. 

The foTlies and foibles of the female sex are daily 

Subject to the verbal sneer or criticism of men who 

have been soured by disappointment, or those who 

have be6n unfortunate in pursuit of lawful, or cv^a 

=^nlawful love. 



POETRT. 

THE RUE AND CUT. 
^MtOM POEM 8 BT THl AVT^HOR OF THE VXLLA^l CU>ftATX.] 

Oyi2 ! — My ^ood people dmw near, 

My story turpufses b«lief» 
'Yet deign for a moment to hear, 

Aod afsifist mc to catch a stray thief. 

.-Have you chaacM A.feir damsel to meet, 
AdomM like an angel of light, 
' ♦ Jn a robe that flowed down to her feet, 

^No.«iiow oh the -mountains so white }^ 

^Silver flowers bespangled her fhoe. 

Amber locks on her (houlders were spread. 

Her waist had a girdle of blue. 
And a beaver- plumM ^t had her head. 

■Hef*steps an imprefsion scarce leave, 
6he bounds o^r the meadows so soonj 

rHer smile U Hkeautumn's clear eve. 
And her look as serene as the moon. 

•She.jeems to have nothing to blame, 

beceitlefs and meek as a dove ; 
But there lives not a thief of such fame^ 

She has pilfer*d below and above. 

'Her cheek has the bluA^s of day. 

Her neck has undone the swanks wing $ \ 

Her breath has the odours of May, 

And her eye has the dews of the spring. 

'She has robb*d of its crimson the rose. 
She has darM the carnation to strip; 

The bee who has plundered them knows. 
And would fain fill his hive at her lip. 

;She has stole for her forehead «o even, 
' AH beauty by sea and by land 5 
She has all- the Ane azure of heaven 
In the veins of^her temple and hand. 

"Yes, yes, (he has raneack'd above, ** 

She has beggar'd both nature and art 5 ■ * 

'She has got all we honour and love, 
And from 'me ihe has pilferM my heart. 

^ring her home, honest friends, bring her hon-e, 
And set her down safe at my door j" 

4^t her once my companion become, 
And I swear ihe ihall wander no more. 

vot. ix* f 



Bft&g htt liwne and rtt gtn' t fCWiliy -- 
Whose value 'Oda jkvct be told. 

More precious than aH you rcgvtd," 
More in worth than a houseful of goU. 

A reward such as none.but ailuacfif . 

Suclx as none but a-madmak would imli | 
Q yes I will ^gtve yen ior once, 

from the oharmer you»Wingfnef«^a klft. 
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%r you wl/h a h«ppy life> 
.Free from care and free froffl ttrife» " 
Let me tell you what conduce^ 
Such a blefsing to .produce. 

First, a fortune that descends 
'Not from labour but from friend«t ' 
Fruitful fields, an annual treasuf^ 
<jraceful«vi'i7tf, — a daily pleasure. 
Far from law, or public place, 
^Discontent, or double face. 
Both with health anri vigour blekt^ 
And by pleasant friends carest \ 
Kor too iix removed from thee, 
^Pleasurefiil simpFichy? 

Deck with viaoids fiociable. 
And poised ad artleis table \ 
Drink not deep your health t* HBpul^ 
But a glaft to baniA care. 
Shun a scold to plague your li£e^ 
But embrace a modest wifr ; 
Then you'll think each dayandiiighi^t ^ 
Soon is dark and soon «8 light ! 
Such^OB tfrtf, if such you will. 
Hold your wi&, and b»li k stilli 
Then when dsath ihall name tbe dayt 
Ple4S*d you*ll go, or pkasM^ou'll stay ! 
HitrnooodyTcrkJbire, I.T. 

■March I.»i792. 
. \ ■ , 1 ,- 1 ,. ^ i ' , I M 

TO CHAgTiTt. 

^Thov fair angelic form. Chastity * descend^ 
And with thy icy jirmour gusid the fair ; 

From rude afsaults thy coIdne(s will defend. 
Thy counsels lead them from the path of Cire \ 

9Sut Bcormy love, that agitates the soul, 

Jn whixliiig gulpbs of dimger makes the mmd to roU» 
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cm THE CULTUltB AND IXSSS OF MADDER. 
About thirty ycart «g6, some efforts were made to intro- 
ducc the culture of madder into this country : Premium*^ 
were oflfercct for that purpose, and several treatises were 
pnblifhedj to turn the attention of the farmers to that im- 
portant subject^— but in vain. A few individuals, -with a 
view to obtaiB the premiums^ reared some of it f but in a- 
ftort time the cultivation of it was abandoned •, and fot 
many years past, the knowledge of tliis plant seems ta^ 
have been lost among otir farmers. 

The efforts at that time proved unsuccefsful, because- 
tlle circumstances of the country did not afford a market 
mfRcicntly extensive for this arti^e.^. Things are greatly 
changed since then, and the time seems now to become,, 
when it may be reared with profit, because the. best of all: 
yremiums is. now held out to the rearer, that of a ready 
market,^ at all times, for almost any quantit^c of ithe can., 
produce. 

At the present time the consumption of madder, in the- 
manufactures of this country, is astoniftiingly great: Not: 
only is this substance employed hf the ^^rrin'^eat quan- 
tities, the calico* printers consume a slili greater quan- 
tity of it, as madder forms the basis of almost all the dark. 
c4iiours they make, so that the sums tliat are annually paid: 
by Britain to fore^n countries, for. madder alone, are now 
immense^ and a»- our manu&ctures increase, these sums< 
must continue to augment more and morew. 

In these ciscumstances, and seeing maddtr can be rear- 
ed without difficulty in this country, it sui;ely behoves us 
to turn our attention to the rearing of it here ^ not only^ 
because this would tend to benefit the farmer, but becausei: 
it would tend, at the same time,. to improveL our. manufac*- 
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tares in quality, aa well as to diminifli their price, were wc- 
lo rear it here, as I ihall soou have occasion to ilA>w. 

Madder is at present imported chiefly h^m Zealand, 
in the state of dried powder. Now the drying of the root^ 
and reducing it to a powder^ is pot only expensiye; but it 
also gives rise to frauds that tend to prove hurtful, to the* 
xnanufacture* It is, however^ well known by the experii* 
ments tnade about twenty years j^q by Mr d^Ambour- 
uey, and others in France, that^ if the root be employed* 
while yet frcfti, it naturally affords a* finer colour thaa* 
can ever be obtained from it after it has been dried, and 
abo yields that colouring matter in greater quantity, near* 
j^ in the proportion of two to one. So that the saving 
would be immense, were the plants reared by our farmers, 
and fumiihed to the manufacturer freih as they were want- 
ed, without being under the necefsity of drying them, a» 
they must be if brought from a great distance. 

These considerations induce me strongly to recommend 
this plant to the notice of the Britiih. former, a&^an article 
that would be certain of finding a ready market, aVsuch a 
.price as would insure him an abundant profit, while it 
wouldv at the same time, tend to improve our manufactures, 
and prove upon the whole a great national benefit- 

The culture of madder, though it requires ikjSl and at- 
tention, is not at aU precarious.. In our climate, a good 
crop of it may be reaxed. with as great certainty as that 
of almost any other article the farmer can rear,, and will 
as abundantly repay his pains. — It requires indeed a deep^ 
rich soil, and those only who pofsefs such a soil ought ta 
attempt to. rear it. But where the soil is favourable, per- 
haps few articles will afford, a. better return. 

There are several varieties of the madder plant, which 
differ considerably from each other in. their qualities, and 
in iX^tif mpd^ pf culture, with which tic farmer ought 
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to be made Acquainted before ke begins to Ctthhiale it«r 
These are, 

. 1^/, The Zealand madder. This is the kind most com^ 
•mxm in use. It is, when compared with the ;others, < 
strong robust plant, — the leaves larger, and of a darker 
green colour. It produces fewer seeds, and the roots send 
out a much greater number of offsets, or rambling fibrts, than 
the other sorts. It is of course more easil]/* propagated by 
off-sets, and more difficult to be increased by seeds than 
the other sorts. Its roots afford le(s colouring matter io- 
proportion to their bulk, and of a lela briUiaai lustre 
than the other sorts. 

2dy The Ha%ala madJeriTOvst Smyrna y sometimes also it 
is called Li%ary. This plant grows naturally in the Le- 
vant, and has been hitherto usually imported from Smyrna^- 
Its stalks are weaker than the Zealand madder y its leaves, 
smaller, and of a paler green colour ^ its roots are smal- 
ler, but firmer^ and have fewer joints. And it runs more ts 
seed than the other. It may be therefore cultivated more 
.readily by seeds than by cuttkigs \ and indeed this- seems 
to be, on several accounts, the best mode of cultivating 
this plant, though it has been hitherto inuch lefs practised 
than that by runners. 

3^, The Oifsel madder. This is a variety that ^as ac- 

.€iden,*-aUy discovered by Mr d'Ambourney, growing wild 

among the rocks at Oifsel near Rowen in France, and c\x\- 

.tivated by that gentTeman with considerable succeis. It 

. seems to be very much, if not entirely, the same with thojv 

Ha%ala above described, from which it probably differs in 

no respect. The roots of both these sorts contain fewer 

. small ttselefs fibres than the other, and a greater proportion of 

firm, well ripened roots, from which alone a good colour 

can be obtained, . and therefore weight for weight, they 

^are of much greater value to th^ manufacturer th^n the 

Zealand kind. Whether these be distinct varieties, that 
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Ktver tlWr^ ^ whether 4bt Zealand wf^^^i^ iietliavcf 
been originally the same sort debased t^^-t^tute^ is «. 
^[ttestion that xttay afibrd some amusement fo^^lief -speculative 
f)h]losopher to soBre,— -It is of no ecmsequence for the £|r^ 
mer to trouble his head with it \ all that imports him to 
know is, that in the situation they can be put under his 
fK>wer, they? po&efs certain preiperties iftvariaWy^ which 
must influence his. conduct in cultivating^ them, and td- 
/which he ought to attend, if he hope* to derive profitr 
Ikom the crop. 

- The Gultuce of the common madder^ has been so oftett- 
detailed in print, that many of my • readers will be ac- 
quainted with it.. Off^setsthat fhoot out from the robts^ 
are planted in rows in the month ef March. The ground- 
is kept clean, and the earth dug at times, or. horse hoed 
between the row& The crop is ready for taking up s^ 
♦he end of the second year. The greatest difficulty attech- 
•ding the culture of this^ plant, at present, is* the drying the 
root properly, and reducing it to powder. To do this^ a pa»- 
^ticulac. apparatus isi required, and much nicety in the ope« 
.rations is ncce^ry^ This deters people fwam maki^ 
.small trials^ and wise men are seldom disposed to enter. 
at^ iarge into any new undertaking with which they are 
not fully acquainted* If the root were used by the manu^ 
facturer in its freih. state, this obstruction to its tuhuit, 
would be eflfectually removed* 

Seeds of the Smyrna kind of madder cari be easily ob* 
tained, by ordering it from that port. And, from many con- 
siderations, it is. very evident that this is the kind which 
would afford most profit to the cultivator 'in Britain. Ifr 
it were onqe brought into this country, its seeds could 
W obtained here in abundance. 

These seeds come readily up a fliort time after they are 
aown^durmg;^ the spring or summer season/ Perhaps dM. 
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theii i# a bfd of good gai<dea«iaoldy ia the month of Ma^ 
or beginni^li; of June, to water thes^ when neicelsary, and 
l^oep ^em free £rom weeds till the month-pf October^ wbea 
they ihoukl be transplanted to where they ^are ^ ccmaiiu 
A good jireparation for the grount} for reeeiving the 
plants, is to have had it trenched the winter before, tho-«. 
.xoughl^ dunged in the spr^, and «owed with pease; 
When the pease are taken off the groikndiet •ki>e plough*, 
.ed and .planted, at the same time. The ^nethod of planting 
is this : The young plants must be taken .carefully fronv 
the seed bed, so -as to preserve their roots as entire as pof- 
'^^ble, and laid careful^ into ba^tsjurovidedibr thatpur<% 
.^se« When the plough is working, let women be distri- 
buted at n^gular distances along the ridge, each with a 
faaiket of pl^ntg. When the plough ;has c^pened m, furrow 
- ict 1^ plants be placed jn it care&lly, with their top a 
'«mall matter below the surface *of the grouady and the rooi^ 
j^aced at its length idow^nwards, .fixed in the newly moivad 
laold. The plams may be put in aft ebouta foot from each 
KC^her in these rows. Two rows «aay be plantod in the 
two contiguous fiirrows ^ and then, three furrows may bo 
romitted, and the fourth- and fifth planted, and •so on till the 
.field be jcon^jdeted. The giiound at the time of planting 
ibould get as de^ a furrow as can be given it. And the 
afield be laid perfectly dry during the winter. 

In this st^ it, may remain till the spring y when the 
s\uface ihould be harrowed smooth, as early as dry wea- 
ther win pennit *, theamiual weeds cut down by a hand hoe 
as'soon as thejilants appear, and the intervals between the 
double rows be horse hoed daribg the summer, as often as 
ihall be fouad convenient. The procds of horse hoiag is as 
jft very little understood in any p«t of Britam. The ope- 
>xation ihould be^so conducted as to lay the es^ altemato- 
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ly firsttothe one side the row about the whole mtervd, an«f« 
<ihen on the other side, so as never to leave the plaifts bare 
)Of earth at both sides at the same time. It would require 
many words to describe this procefs, so as to be intelli- 
gible^ but 'any ploughman might be taught to 'do it by prac- 
^ce in a few minutes ^ nor have I ever s#en a procels in 
agriculture that is more perfect or more easy. The plants, 
'thus cultivated may be taken up at the end of this year if 
necefsary, or they may be taken iip during any part of the 
succeeding season, as Ihall suit the conveniency of the par- 
ties. 

If the season (hould prove wet in the autumn, the 
•planting the roots may be deferred till the spring) bat in 
general the autumnd planting is the most advbable, as it does 
not retard the growth in the spring. This kind of madder 
(hows itself earlier in the spring than the common kind. 

The roots of madder descend to a great depth, where 
the soil is favourable, and being naturally tender, they must 
be taken up with great care. The Smyrna roots, as has 
been said, are firmer and more compact than the ordinary 
sort, and have fewer crop fibres, so that they may he 
i^ore eadly taken up, and have lefs refuse than the other 
sort. 

Where it is intended that the plants fhould be used frefli, 
they may be taken up at any season of the year they are 
wanted, and they can be preserved frcfh for a very long 
time^ merely by laying them pretty close together in any 
tonvenient place, and putting earth about them, so as to 
prevent them from touching each other too near and heat- 
ing. In this way they can be preserved many months, 
with no danger and little trouble. 

I (hall conclude this article with the account of the rc^ 
suit of Mrd'Ambourney's experiments with ^he gretA 
root, which Jhall he ghen in our nexL 
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MEMOIRS OF CARDINAL BUBQIS. 
With a portrait i 
I GIVE the iketch of this singular character as a lef- 
son ixkthe art cf rising at court. Many persons who 
live in the country entertain a very false notion of 
the talents that are necefsary for advancing one's 
fortune^ and obtaining places of trust in the higher . 
departments of government ; they, therefore, respect 
those people in a high degree who have proved suc- 
cefsful, and look upon them as somewhat supeirior to 
human nature itself, both in regard t^ talents and 
dispositions. Those who have penetrated into the 
secrets of courts, and withdrawn the veil that con- 
ceals their real character from public view, know 
well, that no deceptioii of the most expert performet 
of legerdemain tricks can be greater than this is. -It 
i^by no means my intention to penetrate deep in 
this mysfferious walk j but as the profefsed object of 
» this work, is to give my readers a just view of men 
^nd things, it is proper that they fliould be let see aB 
VOL. ix. p t 
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much, as to abate somewhat of that idolatrous vene- 
xation for men in power, which has but too long 
been cfaeriflied in Europe. 

The following iketch of the life of cardinal Dubois 
is translated from a splendid work now publiihing 
in Paris, under the title of ' les illustres modernes ;* 
and the head is copied from the same work. 

• This prince of the church was not indebted to his 
birth for his high station. He was the son of a poor 
apothecary of Brive-la-Oaillarde. Many people, says 
the abbe de S- Pierre, were astoniflied a t the great- 
tiefs and the quicknefs ef his fortune. But they did 
not reflect that he had a great talent fbr knowing the 
weak jside of men, and great facility in adapting his 
conduct accordingly. They did not reflect that he 
slept little, that he scarce ever read, that he neither 
loved the table nor conversation ^ and consequently 
that he had four times as much time as any body 
else. They did not think that neither friendihip, 
gratitude, nor probity, stood in the way of his pro- 
jects, as of a just man. They did not consider that an 
ambitious pf^son, whose fortune depends on a single 
man, whom he surrounds with spies, to gain his end 
quickly ; while he is oflTeuded at nothing, but suflPers 
every thing with patience ; while he wifhes strongly, 
and especially when he can, to destroy in the mind 
of hjs master, by calumnies, all those who can ap« 
ptoach him. 

* His first secret was to persuade the regent ilftit 
there was neither probity among men, nor vir- 
tue among women ; and that, in the ministry, n^n 
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of abilities, and who were fruitful in resources, ought 
to be preferred to those of an upright and just cha- 
racter. 

' Philip tastgd these maxims of the preceptor of the* 
duke of Chartres, who, from that moment, became 
the soul of the prince, by serving his pljeasures. It 
was in vain that F. de la Chaise said that'abb^ Dubois 
was addicted to women and gaming. They answered 
him y That maj be, but he does not attach himself^ 
he does not get drunk, he neverloves any things And^ 
tfie way to honour was open to him»^ 

• The archbifhopric of Gambray became* vacant: 
He had the boldnefs to demand it, but as if in jest, My^.. 
lord, I dreamed last night that I was archbifhop of 
Cambray. You make very ridiculous dreams ! Why 
not make me archbifhop of Cambray as well as another ! 
You! you an archbifhop! Dubois, however; pub- 
liflied on all sides that he had obtained th^ chair, to 
keep off pretenders : And he wrote to Destouches, who 
was at Londottas ambafsadbr, to engage king George 
to aik the regent for the archbifhopric of Cambray 
for the minister who had concluded' the alliance be- 
tween the two nations. This proposal* appeared 
very ridiculous to the king of England; How could 
you wifh, said he to Nericault, tliat a protestant 
prince fhould meddle with the making a prelate in 
France ^ The regen^ would laugh at it, and surely 
would not do it. Pkrdon me. Sire,, he will laugh at 
it, but will do it neverthelefs. And directly, he 
presented to him a most prefsing letter ready writ- 
twi. The monarch signed it, and the most licentious 
of the dergy obtained the mi'tre of Fenelon., Duiing^ 
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his absence on his ordination, a wit of the court 
being aiked where he was gone^ malignantly an. 
swefed, to make hi&Jirst communion at Chanteloup^ 
near Triel. It was Mafsillon who had the weakneis 
to consecrate him 

* On Easter day, after his promotion to the cardinal- 
fhip, his eminence, who awakened later than usual, 
begMi to swear against his servants for allowing him 
to sleep so long on a day that he ought to say n^afs* 
They made haste to drefs him ; and when he was 
ready, Dubois called a secretary, and forgot to go ^ 
say mafe, or even to hear it. 

* Of a very irascible temper, nothing appeased* 
him but coolnefs, It was necefeary to let his anger 
be over and then to answer him* One evening that 
his people forgot to give him a pullet to supper, 
which he used to eat quite alone, he got into a verjr 
great rage. His ofiicer told "him calmly that he had 
eaten it, but that if he chose they fliould put ano- 
ther to the spit. His firm afeertion persuaded him 
that he was not hungry. 

* When cardinal Dubois was declared prime minis- 
ter, the court loaded him with sarcasms and ridicules.. 
But the naost severe pleasantry was that of the count 
de Noce, who told the regent, your royal highnefs 
may do with him what you please ; but you never 
can make him an honest man. He was baniflied next 
day. It was in vain the countefs du Tort reproach- 
ed the duke of Orleans for that mean complaisance : 
It was only after the death of the cardinal that he 
wrote to his friend,— The Beast is dead ; I expect 
ypu this evening at the royal palace to supper^ 
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It is very singular that die regent fliotild have 
loaded with favours and dignities the person whom na 
bpdj else eould suffer^ and whose death he himself 
wiflied for, that^he {hould have tak«n into the coun- 
cil, him with whom the dukes and mareschals of 
France would not afsociate. He must have been a 
statesman, despicalje as he was. To be at the 
height of greatnefs he onlj wanted the blue ribbon 
of the Beaux 'esprits. The French academy gave it 
him ; and Fontenelle, the philosopher Fontenelle ! af- 
sored, him, in his distourse in the name of his bre- 
thren, that the titles he brought them • appeared to 
them greater than all others. • 

* Praises, as well as honours, distrefsed the cardinal,. 
• who, never having tasted the pleasures of hun^anity,. 
and always ex^rienced the torments of ambition,, 
said at last ; / wijlo I were at Paris in my fifth year^ 
with a governefs and five hundred crowns of rent^ 
This confefsion is the best lefson and the best remedy 
to give to those . magnifieeiit slaves who hax^e the 
fever of kings. 

* Death relieved him sooner than he wiflied from 
^e weight of greatnefs. He had a great deal to suf- 
fer in his last illncfs, both from surgeons and his 
conscience. The church could have given him some 
consolation, but he lost his time in getting informa- 
tibn about the ceremony which ought to be obsrerved 
in administering to a cardinal. 

* His mausoleum in the church of St Honore, at 
Paris, is one of the masterpieces of the young Costou* 
Kt didicere^ ut nos^ nmf'morafaha loqid^ 
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* Services were rendered him every where, but he^ 
had no funeral sermon any where. This cardinaT 
died on the loth August 1723, aged sixty-seveir 
years. '^ ^ 

A VOYAGE TO THE HEBRIDES. 

Continued from p. 95. and concluded, 
July 26. Sailed from Stornaway at on** o'clock P. M. 
and reached the harbour of Tenera by six or seven 
o'clock i all hands to the fifhing lines, and plenty of 
haddocks, whitings, and codlings, caught by the crews 
of the vefsels. 

July 27. Breakfasted with Mr Morison at Tenera., 
This is one of several islands in the mouth of Loch- 
broom, of small extent. Mr Morison has built here 
a very good dwelling house, a large house for curing 
red herrings, a fhed for boats ; building a quay of con- 
siderable extent. He has cultivated some fields neat 
his house, and carries on the herring fiftiery with IkilL 
and afsiduity ; it is to be hoped, with the succefs he 
deserves. He has several vefsels belonging to him-^ 
self j but the want of a custom-house is a sad draw- 
back. His island is a feu from the trustees of the 
annexed estates, part of the estate of lord Cromarty. 

Sailed in the forenoon up the loch, about seven 
miles, to isle Martin, this is also a small island in the. 
Loch, feued by the trustees. Here Mr Woodhouse of 
Liverpool has built a house for curing red herrings,. 
lob feet long, and a house for his overseer,, who re»* 
sides constantly on the sppt. There is also here a^ 
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collector and comptroller of customs, but it is not a 
^rt from whence bufses can clear out for the fishe- 
ries. Mr Woodhouse buys the fifli of the country 
people for five ihiUings the thousand. Has some boats 
and nets of his own* On this, and a small inland ad- 
joining, the people belonging to the work arc allowed 
to settle and to cultivate the land, rent free. Their 
industry is surprising. There may be about fifty of 
them, most industrious beings ; tjhey fifh for Mr 
Woodhouse in the season, wages i sr. in summer, 8 d. 
in winter ; — could have any number of them ; but 
generally sends to the main land for extra hands- 
Mr Woodhouse could cure 7000 barrels of herrings, 
each containing from 600, to 800, in a year ; Mr Mori- 
son and Mr Mackenzie of Tenera, as many, but 
these last generally cure white herrings* 

Visited Ulapole, some miles nearer the bottom of 
the loclu This is the spot already surveyed by Mr 
Beaufoy. Here letters were left by that gentleman 
for the comibittee. The spot is a remarkable one. 
In the midst of the most mountainous country of 
Scotland, Ulapole runs out into Lochbroom^ forming 
a peninsula, which almost intersects the loch, and 
contains upwards of 200 acres of flat land, some of it 
already cultivated, all capable of cultivation. A lime 
quarry, and plenty of mofs, on the rising ground of 
Ihe farm, and plenty of stone every where j a frefh 
"water river runs through the peninsula, atld a small 
brook also runs half way through it. Here are the 
ruins of an ancient chapel, and for the first time since 
leaving Turloifk, large fine afli trees presented them- 
selves to view 5 a grateful sight to a party who were 
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-almost all planters of trees, and fbnd of them. Some 
said a sfhall island called Sanddrnee, in the mouth d 
Lochbroom, would be a station preferable to Ulapole. 
But it was afserted with trqth, that the fhoals of her- 
rings always pufli down to the lower end of these sea 
lochs, particularly of Lochbroom 5 and that .the fifij- 
«ers of cod might go to Sandornee, and remain there 
during the cod season in tents' or huts, as the fifliers 
oi Stornaway leave that place to go to the fifhing 
grounds. This decided the committee in preferring 
TJlapole. Within the peninsula is a fine deep bar- 
l)our, proof of all weathcra.— Returned to the vefsels 
af Tenera. 

July 28. Crofsed Lochbroom in the boats, walk- 
ed crofs the country of Coigaht, about three mites, a- 
foot. Got into country boats, rowed about six miles 
to the% bottom of Loch Inver in Afsynte, in the 
<:ounty of Sutherland. This is a fine harbour, about 
two miles indented into the land ; herrings here, and 
a great ling fifiiery near to it. Here Mr Donald 
Rofs has built a good house and curing-house for red 
herrings i a fine situation for a fifhing station. The 
land round about, rtigged but improvedble. Son>e 
romantic mojintaius near this ; one called the Sugar 
Loaf, from its resemblance to a sugar loaf, is of a 
^reat height. Attended part of our way back by 
Mr Rofs in an isle of Man fifhing boat, decked and 
v^eir adapted to that businefs. 

Mr Rofs was afked the value of the furniture in 
a Highland tenant's house ; nobody, he said, could tell 
letter than him, for he had been heir to many of 
them ; .he gave the pec^le meal upon trust in the fa- 
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lidae of the year 1782. Ail paid him! that could. 
^Wthen they died in debt,, their directions were iava- 
Tiablj to sell all their effects to paj their meat, mean-^ 
JBg meal. ' On their deaths dieir whole effects were 
sold bj auction to pay thi^ sacred debt ; — these might 
pTroduce at an average from 6s. to 6s. 6d. Rowed: 
brack in the evening, had the same long walk, got . 
back into the boats of the vefsels, very late> and very. 
Idowing weather, very tired. The country people, ; 
when rowing, accompany their labour, and lighten . 
it by singing songs called irams^ Requested an in^ 
terpretation of a favourite iram, it was as follows : . 
^'•I am much vexed at not being near the sea, so that 
r cannot sleep in comfort 9 though I am «at ease on 
hardback, the horse cannot supply my wants. It 
'was not so with mj mare (my fliip,) flie could carry 
many men ; ihe is a racer fthat runs near the windt 
without spurs to goad her on. She was delightful 
and easy :at sea, always foremost in the race. Her 
lofty masts were built of the best pine, and her 
white sails were beautiful from afar. • The ,blasts 
from the mountains ^nd vallies, made her fly through 
^he water, and thine on the top of the billows ; while 
•her men were hauKng the tarry ropes. The sound 
of her oars was heard from afar 9 every man with 
his oar i^ his hand rowed slowly. When ihe reach- 
ed the ihore, 'the sea calves were not safe for our 
strength, nor the -deer of the bills for our swiftnefs. 
TTiough my locks are grown gray this is still my de- 
light ; I hate to hold the bridle and the vrhip in my 
liand.' 

TOL. ix. ^ t 
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Jutj^o. Visited/therliarltoiB^of'Ajnfei^ck^fadoiig^ 
ihg^ to &apt&ia< Mackeoz>iBe ofGrccaeoj Yards 4 jmm^ 
:a forge. part3ito£kdie& walking of^.i^ bttccb* Hhejr- 
•camerfrom UsanniShoy^ ajointiBjrfi Uousetif: %4^d^nefttr 
Xkis pldoc* Ik aj^ara. aLgoodaituatiQii fbr a^fiflon^ 
statiOQ. S^ard>ed tbe Yaiic fan fifli, Thisv is-a; put; 
<if ^e beech lie^wreeii faigb: and. hx9t. "Wtfter oiarisL . m^ 
•dosed with watUngs. The tSk get in* beri^ wb^-t&Q 
eea flow^^ aad are Jefr'bj: the cW' tcdev aiways afibisd*- 
iftg a^Lctttifttl^aip^y iof fiflt Jbr the^ase^ of an^fai- 
imllj^ fai>d'oftea> £qff die neighbaiurbood^. Vifiitedl 
onotber station ' i» th^ locb, called Timag^ Souadl 
the ground soond it T^Tr-barren^ and-tbeJutuatson too^ 
far do'wa in the loch. Held tmo boarda tn tboitnonih-, 
ing and evening. Bismi&ed the tend^« Racpusiti^. 
of a good iflnng station, or socie^/s viUag^: xstk A. 
^ood harbour i?ith eas7 acce£s ta 4tbje hemng and ^od , 
iifterj. 2d. Good land, and a sufficient quantiQr An: 
the conTenieiicj' of the inhabitants. ^« Meaner of 
improvingthelandin^aeai^acenteountiJTi 4tb«P^e9« 
ty of peat faeL ftii. Good water for dtmastie uses 
and mills. €tk. Easj communication with; th« cfwn«' 
try. 7^1. Gonivenient position fory genendi^ec^mmerce 
and navigadon. 9th. Grood southeri expoanrei* 
loth. Countenance of. die proprietor. 

On /diese accounts Scaforihr urged atreououslj aj 
station in' Pboleui ; whei^ there i$ no doub( n)anj oi ' 
the above advantages are to be founds 
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i}^iij.$t. Mr Sx^owQ and Mr Deiapster took leave 
ii€ the ficdDOttittoe im order to return bji; land* The 
(Other g^tleoien sailed back to the isle of Skj, and 
^liflited ^e^va^ other stations. They spent some 
d%yB oa the igiit-of Isla with Sbawfield, an account of 
ivbctse •emenei'v^ ic^provenMntSy in that island, would 
^6xd much fiftti^factioB to the public, and do great 
credit tO/ that .^ientleim^.i Rowed down the loch to 
JLiOcbendy/the seat of Alexander Mackenzie,, esq. of' 
. Locbead* A ^feat deal of improved,, and improve^ 
able ground here. Seaforth fiihed for.salmoa iatbe 
jtv^er fi'^iFe, ^d oarught twoin a fbortitisie?. 

Augii^ i^U Attempted to sail up the river Ewqi,. 
two miles into Loch Maree, but a violent.storm from^ : 
•Ae tfasti pre vented iu 

. August ad. After an hospitable resideaoe- of two> 
days with Lochend, sailed up the river and dow^n 
J^och Ma#ee, a fre& water, lake, eighteen mikslong* 
The land on the: north side of Loch Kvn^ belongs tor^ 
Xjochead, and. to Mr Roderick Mackenzie of Cair-^ 
sarrie^ Has a fine beech and. terras,. Tlie opposite: 
side of theHverof £^eistheglebeoftheckrg*yiman».> 
who has sufibred ^people to setde -oa iu It is beauli- - 
fully improved, and well inhabttedt although thi e&.* • 
pes«hfe 18 to the north, a&d though the dergjqiaa:^ 
can ooly give thtse settlers. B6«urity^ during hitf: in* 
cumbenc^* The.^i^posite books are cquaUy culti^- 
^pabk, aad a'Sner^a^pesure ; yet-^are* ia a statte of ua« 
tiue. The few i&stdhees of thir kind that have, ocif^ 
oorred, leave little xooQi to doubt, that loAg leases aii4^'. 
aecure poCse&ioti would so<m improve th^ HtgUaod^.. . 
StiwUf ^ople at liochef^. afserted thit, take ittalti 
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in all, Ulapole was the best herring station in the 
west ; and that the best cod and Hng fiiheries might 
be carried on from Loch Gareloch, Loch Ewe, and 
Loch Invar. The same persons affirmed, from 
their knowledge of the country, that some consider- 
able people might, perhaps, build houses for them^ 
selves J yet the poverty of the generality of them 
made that impofsible; so* that unkfs the society^ 
built houses, and let them to the people, it must exi-^ 
pect its towns to be for a long time very thinly- 
inhabited. 

Took leave of Seaforth, who had obligingly ac- 
companied us to Lochend, and returned to the rest of 
the committee. 

Here ends the maritime part of the journal any^ 
way connected with the objects of the fiiheryso*-^ 
ciety. 

Should the funds of this society ever increase to^ 
the original expectations of its friends, and continue 
imdcr the same intellig^it and disinterested direction, 
till it has increased the number of their settlements 
up to what the state of the country and its fiiheries 
require ; and fhould the government make good roads 
of communication through the Highlands, and tor the 
western rtiores ; above all,, iliould parliament revise 
its maritime laws, and facilitate the communication 
between the; Hebrides and the main land, by putting 
boats, gbing between them, on the same footing as 
boat navigations in the frith of Forth, or the Thames f 
and were the proprietors of land to- remove the feu- 
dal remains . of the subserviency of the in4ustrious 
order of inhabitants to their superiors \ it cannot be 
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doubted but agriculture^ manufactures, and fi&eries^ 
VFouId soon enrich that country, and greatlj improve 
the circumstances of the people* 



N. B. At Benbecula, Clanranald, though himself 
-a protestanty is very attentive towards the iuhabii* 
tants of this island, who are all Roman catholics, in 
finding a place of worfliip, and doing acts of k.indnefs„ 
to the priests of their persuasicm. 

At Lochihipford. Visited a flieeling near this* 
port. Found it a temporary hut, the walls of mud, 
about four feet high, the roof of turf. Crawled on all 
fours in at the door, which might be a hole about 
three feet and a half, but no wooden door, or any ' 
means of {hutting it. The jinside divided int6 two- 
apartments, by a blanket hung acrofs ; a bank of 
earth formed a bench in the outward apartment- 
Were received here by its female inhabitant, the wife 
of a neighbouring tacksman* This lady had been 
jeducated in France ; and had the manners and addrefs 
of persons of rank of that country ; was well drefsed,, 
chearful, spoke Englifh well, and treated the com- 
pany to some new milk, served in vefsels perfectly 
clean and neat. In a small hut adjoining was a come* 
ly young woman, her daughter, busily employed at 
her spinning wheel. When harvest approaches the 
family Ireturn to their farm, with their cattle and 
produce of the dairy. The hufband, a venerable old 
man, attended the party to their vefsels with great 
civility. — Much struck with the contrast between 
the hut -and its inhabitants* 
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ON ANTIQJJJTI ES IN SCOTLAMD^ 
Continueijrgm xrol. imu ft, ^33, . 
tm VITRiriED FORTXrfClAm>Ni.^ • 

I NOW proceed to the sixth, kind of antiquities tto* ni- 
ricmed in a former paper, «;zW those vitrified forts that 
have been lateTy disco vi^red on the tops of mtmy- 
high hills in Scotland. * 

It is not yet three years since I got tfi€ first llint- 
©f this species of building*, from a gendemanwhi 
had examined them with attention ; and who was, I 
Believe, the fitst person who took notice of th6m itl 
Scotland. This was Mr John Williams, who was 
for several years employed by the honoBxabie l>oarf 
of trustees for managing the forfeited estates in Scot- 
land, as a mineral surveyor on these estates^t* Sinc6 
that time, I have seen and examined them n^selfj^, 
and have made the following observations upiod 
them: 

These walls consist of stones piled rudely upon, 
one another, and firmly cemented together by a mat?^ 
ter that has been vitrified, by means of fire, whick^ 
forms a kind of artificial rojck, (if you will admit 
this phrase,) that resists the vicifsit^desl of the wea- 
ther, perhaps better than any other artificial cement 
that has ever yet been discovered* . 

• This part of the account was written in April 1777 j anApubliflied 
in the fourth volume of the. Arclieologia. Several particulars arc now acfn - 
did to that account. 

\ See his account of them in a seriet of letterf^aG. C. Mr es^. pi^U 
^dicd.about the year J777, 8yo, witl\;a plate. 



All ther watts: o£ thi&kiiid th«ilhsure^ seea or 
teardof^ fasvtt been eradcndj oreoted as {Uaceftof, 
^&fic^ Vktji^ for the most part^ sunwnnd a $ms3it 
area^tttc the top of; some atc^ csonicai htlV of ver j< 
^ffiotih «cce£i*. it ofitea kappens ihxt tittre is. esffiier^ 
aoocdEr. tft>ti8e:t!op of one of d»se hills at one pliacc* 
thaRtt anjTfOtitiar ; and tfacrethey hairs aivaays had the 
tmi^iiito thfi forty whick has idwaj^s beea drfended. 
Ixjr OBtvmtltt,. mote, or fe£k strongs according to the- 
^gr«e ^f deckkYky at that plltce. If the form of tho 
UHjadmitCcd o£ acc9& onljr at one place,, there ace> 
ODtworkfl only; at oae pkcc ^ hut if tihere are n^ore; 
places ofeasy aoceis» the oAt works ave opposed. to> 
<aeh\<sf.th0ia, and they are pippomoned ia eicte&t to 
die nature of the groimdi 

The firstt fortificatton ^f diis kind^ that I savvs was 
tipoa th« top; of a steepi hill called. Kaoek^forrel, two. 
itiles, westr frxnat Dingwall in Rdsfliire. And as a« 
idea of all the others may be . formcd'f rom; this one« • 
Lihatt bere.siibjoia a parttcaikar description of it. 

The hill is of a longi(hiorav. rising into a^ ridge at 
tppi.lon^ in proportion to its bdreadth., It i» of great 
heightt and extrenirij stwp o& both; sides,; sa that: 
\«hen it is viewed at a distance from either end, it 
appearsrof ia conioalrfliapey.yerj pecfeet and beautiful 
to.lookati but> when iriewed f rom one side, one of 
the ends is «een to be m\kcb steeper than^ the other. 

The na^rrow deoKvity ojf the hill is of easy accefs, 
a^ forms a natural road, by which y<Mi«may ascend 
to the top ofthorsebaok ; sMid atthis endiias beea the 
eQtry;in|o the fott A^ (see plan.) . This fort coosi^ts, as , 
J gut6ed by my eye, of a long eliptical area-«f near 
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fltn acre, which is entirely level, exccptmg towaida 
•each end, where it falls a little lower than kt the 
midcSe.^- The fortification ^f vitrified wall, C C 
is, continued quite round this area ; being adap(jed to 
the form of the hill, so as to stand xm the brink of a 
precipiece all round, uniefs it be at the place where 
ypu enter,, and at the opposite end, B 4 l|K)th wKich^ 
places have been defended bj outworks. Tho«e at 
the entry had extended, as I guefsed, about aft : han-«V 
dred yards, and seem to have consisted of crofs W^alls * 
one- behind another, eight or ten in number; the 
jruins of which are stiU plainly perceptible. Through » 
each of these walls there must have been a gate, s<» 
that the besiegers would be under the necefsity of' 
forcing each of these gates succefsively before they- 
could carry the fort ^ on the opposite end of the hill, 
8S the ground is considerably steeper, the outworks * 
^stem not to have extended above twenty yards, and 
conskt 01 Jy of two or three crc^s walla. Not far 
from the further end was a well, marked D, now fil«. 
led up, but «till discoverable, 

• To afsist you in forming an idea of this structure, 
I subjoin a plan of the hill with its fortification, as if ^ 
it were complete. This is drawn entirely from «ne- 
mory, and is not pretended to be exact in propor- 
tions ; but it has the general form, and is sufficient* 
ly exact for our purpose here. 

• The wall all round, from the imide, ap|)ears I0 be 
-only a mound of rubbifli, consisting of loose stones, 
4i?ow buried among some earth, and grafis that has 
Sieen gradually accumulated by the dunging of ftieepi 
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^bj^ TesTprt to it as a place of (belter. The vitzrified 
■wallris osAj to be seen on the outside.' 







FLAN OF KNOCKFERREL. 

Nor are these walls readilj distiuguiibable at a 
'distance, because they are not raised in a perpendi- 
«cular .direction, but have been carried up, sloping in- 
wards at top, nearly with the same degree of inclina* 
^on as the sides of the hill ; so that they seem, when 
>Yiewed at a SHiall distance, to be .only a part of the 
Mlitselfl. 

It appears at first .sight surpri:>ing that a rude 
people (bould have been capable of discovering a cement 
of such a singular kind as this is. It is lefs surpri-* 
sing that the kilowledge of it ihovdd not have been 
>carried into other countries, as distant nations in 
those periods had but little friendly intercourse with 
one another. But it is no difficult matter for -one 
^ho is acquainted with the nsiture of thje country 

TOL. is. jl t 
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where these structures abound, tagii^ % ^rcty furo^ 
bable account of >the -mannep in whicb> Uii$ %rt ibi^ 
been originally discovered, a^d of the causes"tbat have 
03C?casioned the knowledge of it to 1^- lost,, even in the 
countries wbere it W0s pacie univer^rfty practised. 

Through all the 'northern ptfcns/pf Scotland, a par- 
^tjcular kind of earthy .i«m . ore, ^of a ^Bsry ^itreacible 
ijatiire, tnuch ^ibounds. This -ore ^ight 4^i;ve been 
^identallj «ini^^ with sqoie stones ^t a^lae^ wbei^ 
^ gxeat fire was feiq^led ;. and being J^usetf by the,4ieat, 
•^ould cement the stones intS otfS-«dlid mafe,s»ad'give 
-^cfirst hint of the uses to which it might be .^plied. 
A few experiments •would satisfy them pf the pofsi- 
bility of executing at large ivvibat had been ^ciden- 
taHy discoviTred in miniature. 

This knowledge being thus attained, nothing seems 
to be more simple and natural than 2ts:application to 
^he formation of the walls of their fortifiod places. 

Having made choice of a proper place for their 
fort, they would rear a^wall all round the area, build- 
ing the outside of it as firm ^ they ^ouldjof 4iy 
stones piled one above another, the interstices, b^d- 
tween then! being filled full of this vitrescible iron 
ore ; and the whole supported by a backing of loo^e 
stones piled caretcfiily bdiind it. 

Wnen the wall was thus far cemfdeted, with i^s 
* facing all round reared to the height they wflied for, 
nothing more was necefsary to give it the entire fi- 
ni&ing but to kincEe a fire, all round it, sufficiently 
intense to tnelt the vitrescible ore, 'and thus to ce- 
ment the whole into one coherent Jiiafs,. as far as the 
influence of that heat extended. As the jc<>untry thon 
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abounded witt wood^ this purpose would be readil;^ 
effected bj.buildifig a stacfcr of wood round the whole 
outside of the wall, and then setting it on fire. It 
was probably wit^ a view tb enable them to buiid 
this stack of Wol>d with the greater ease, and to suf- 
fer the fire ttt act more forcibly and equaEy upon the- 
different pdrts of the wall, as it gradually consumed^. 
that they were induced to incline the walls so far 
from a? perpendicular position. In act after' period, 
when the ^p^6od8 had gradually been destroyed, and'^ 
before it was well known how to manufacture pek%- 
for fuel, it wooild bfe such a difficult . matte?: to pro- 
ture fuel' in abundance, that buildings of this kind 
would come to be disused, and tbe art in a fhort pe- 
riodj among a people ignorant of letters, to be entire^ 
ly forgotten^ 

You will perhaps imagine that the above account 
of the manner in which these walls have been form- 
ed is only an ingenious conjecture^ entirely destitute 
of proof J but that they have indeed been formed in 
this manner, can, I thipk, be demonstrafied in as dear 
a manner as the nature of the subject will admit. 

The ingenious Mr Williams, already inentionedyby 
the permifsion of the board of trustees,, caused a sec^ 
tion to be made acrofs the top of the hill of Knockr 
ferrel, which was carried quite through the walls^ 
on each side, in the line marked FF, on the plan, so- 
that any person has now an opportunity of obser- 
ving the nature of these walls, and may judge of tlie 
aaannerin which' they have been constructed. 
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SECTION OF KNOCKFERREL. 

It appears bj the section here given, that the wall 
all round is covered on the outside with a crust of 
about two feet in thickncfs, consisting of stones immer- 
sed among vitrified matter ; some of the stones being 
half fused themselves, where the heat has beeti: great- 
est, and all of them having evidently suffered a con- 
siderable heat. This criist is of an equal thicknefs^ 
of aboil t two feet from top to bottom, so as to lie 
back upon, and be supported by, die loose stones be- 
hind it. 

Within that crust of vitrified matter is another 
stratum of some thicknefs, running from top to bot- 
tom, exactly parallel to the former, which consists 
of loose stones that have been scorched by the fire, 
but disqover no marks of fusion. The stones that 
ar« nearest the vitrified part of the wall being most 
scorched, and those behind becoming gradually lef^ 
and lefs so, till at length they seem not to have been 
affected by the heat in the smallest degree, I have 
endeavoured to represent this in the drawing by the 
gradual decrease in the fliading. 
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It deserves to be remarked, that these different 
crusts or strata, as I h^ve named them,* for want of a- 
more appropriated term, do not consist of sepa* 
rate walls, disjoined from one another, but are parts 
of one aggregate mafs ; as it frequently happens, 
that "one stone has one end of it immersed among, 
the vitrified matter in the wall, and the other end 
of it onlj scorched by heat j and in the same 
manner it. often happens, that one end o£ a stone is 
scorched by beat, while the other end appears never 
to have suffered in the smallest degree from the ac- 
tion of the fire. This affords the clearest proof that 
the heat has been applied to them after they have 
been placed in the wall. 

In carrying the section acrofs the level area in the 
middle of the fortification, there was found a stratunx 
of black vegetable mold B, lying above the ^olid rock 
C C C. This mold has probably been formed in the 
course of ages by the dunging of flieep which resort 
often to this place for fhelt^er. 

Nothing seems to be more judicious or simple than 
this mode of fortification adopted by our forefathers. 
The stones for forming the walls were probably dug 
from the top of the rock that formed the ridge of the 
hill, and therefore served at once to level the area of 
the fort, and to erect the mafsy walk without any" 
cxpence of carriage. The walls too, although rude 
in form, and inelegant in appearance, were extreme- 
ly well adapted for the only mode of defence that 
their situation rendered necefsary. For as they were 
always placed upon the brink of a precipice, no wea- 
pon could have been so destructive to an afsailant as 
a stone rolled 4own the hill : But as the inside of the 
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■w^all consisted, in every part of it, of an iilirtiiense hcSap 
<3f loose stones, the defendants could never be at tf lofso 
fbr weaj)ons wherever the attack was made *. 
• Many hills are fordfied in this manner through" al¥ 
the northern parts of Scotland. I have heard of nont? 
of this kind that have as yet been discovered, faYthet* 
south than the fliirc of Angus ; but it is pbfsiblef 
that pthers of the same kind may be yet discovered 
that have not hitherto been taken notice of. I thittfc 
governor Pownal mentions some in a memoir lately 
given in' by him to the Antiquary Society! I Iwivo 
not the memoir here, and therefore cannot consult 
it ; but a little attention will soon, discover if it is of 
the same kind with that which is here described f. 
Tiohe continued. 



A LETTER FROM A SCHOOLMASTER. 

Sir, ^0 the Editor of the Bee. 

N this age, so much famed for learning, and encou- 
ragement given to the learned, it is extraordinary^ 
that we schoolmasters have been so much neglected* 
and left almost in a state of beggary. It must be 
allowed that we are very useful members of society, 
v/e may then ' justly claim a competent subsistence 
as a reward for our labour. But whether the pre- 
sent salaries and emoluments be sufficient for that 
purpose, let the candid reader judge, when he is in- 

* In some of the hills thus fortified, tbcre is amther 'circumvallution, 
sometimes two, drawn round 4he hill nearer the ba$e, which has pia- 
Lably been intended for the security of cattle, they will be more particvL-^ 
lirly noted in the sequel. 

\ Sc2 the g"»verno:'s ac:ou:it of Penman M^wt. Ar;hceol. vol. ii:. 30-3^ 



j£0xm^ of th^k ^mflunt, i^ich iai a^ if^Xom^^vm* 
r^choftl sriftry, X*^5 : ii. ; ii|, sobool^f9i?3, jabout L.J^ ^ 

:ji J s. siA. speridfifmm* Mapy scJioqIs ace npt ,wortfc 

•3^ nkUQH,jb^ii;.lit iQ^st io^v-^tha of thiem in t^e^oi;- 

ithefa^a^tiQf thfc kingd9^9i do vnot.nouch c^c^ed th^ 

.«akulft*ioo* , This/doe3tnQt apwunt to.,xifi» per day, 

:wjii^ ja oormpon piecbaoiic receives mpce thao a jbjl* 

itiogv aivi a d,ay lajbourer or .^r^ ^erywit, .ttearlj ^6 

.B^iHoh as weC ,But >a ^schoolmaster's .expfcaqes muj^t 

i-bc^^iftater tl^n t}>o^ qf ^ n>e<;banic priarm aerv^t. 

3*bc'Vi|lii^ Gif paoRey has feUen abiput pae half, .du- 

r,rU« tj^last fifty y^jaw. If this hs^s been the cas^e 

/4iirii^ tj\e .preceding fifty jre^ns, , (about the bcigin^ 

;q^i^g.<»f wiUch perip4 0)ir;sajiaries.w.ere ^etded yi iheir 

•.piDesei^t fflrm,) a ^choolu^astter^s annual ,incow^e .was 

.th^n v^itth.near L»,6p. of our present money. U- 

^pon,t^;^e;m\ght sv^ppprt .oujcsi^lycs jji, a fb^omii^g 

..mftnaer. ,At J^t^t, Xi.^40.^or (•.5c. Avould be necef^ 

,sary to make jos comfortable. The nation, are aot so 

. jsaying pf th^ir money in ^ny pther particular ; fpr 

^a m^Eli^r.^^ayjfi^uaDder away two or three millions 

upon an uselefs armament ^ ^ix or ^even hundred 

rthousand, annually, upon a colony as uselefs, with 

.the ajiprpbation of a great part of the people. The 

Hou^e of Commons lately voted, for an.establiihment 

*to tl>e du^« of York, L. 8,000. per annufn^ This 

5um,'with a proportional addition to the;Schpol fee, 

would m^ike all the schoolmasters of Scotland easy in 

their circumstances. It is very hard that the nation 

cannot afford so great an augmentation to them all, 

as to one of the king's sons upon his marriage* It 
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'is ccttain that niiiiistry; bj augmentiag our s^a- 
Ties, would do |^e nation more service than tws 
>l)eeil done by our late armaments ; and at the * tenth, 
part of the expence. I am sensible that a great part 
of our landed gentlemen would accMmt this an iii- 
tolerable burden, although in many places their rente 
are ten times as large as thcj were a oentury ago. 
Tor this reason, many of our members of parliament 
A^i^ould not choose to run the rife of. offending -their 
constituents by voting for such an augmentation. 
But while a philanthropic Wilberforce, and a patriotic 
Sinclair sit in the Britiih senate , I have some- faint 
hopes that the one, so anxiously concerned about 
abolifliing slavery abroad, will endeavour to put a 
numerous body of useful subjects at home, upon an 
equitable footing ; and that the other, so useftiUy 
employed in examining into the state of this king- 
dom, will use his influence to. improve it in this par- 
ticular. If this does not happen soon, and the. value 
of money continue to fall, in a few years no person, 
properly qualified, will accept the office of a school- 
naaster, which will tend directly tp the sub^ersidn of 
every other art and science. 

In 'publifliing this flietch, and giving your opinion 
^ upon the subject, you will infinitely oblige one, who, 
■ though no subscriber for your useful Bee, yet is, by 
the friendfliip of a kind neighbour, Sir, your con- 
stant reader, \3c. 

%\ / ' \ A COUNTRY SCHOOLMASTER. 

March 30'. 1792.3 

* These two armaments cost the natloa about five millions sterling, 
^he ifiterestof which s^t^per cetti, is L. 200,000. one-tenth of which is 
h 20,00.0. which wottii be hhout L. 22. to eac^ schoolmaster in Scotland. 



POETRr . 

A TENEMENT TO BE LET. BY * ^* * * * ESC>. 

Oyez ! — ^This is that all may learn. 
Whom it may happen to concern. 
To any lady, not a wife, 
Upon a lease to last for life. 
By auction will be let this day. 
And entered on some time in Mayi 
A vacant heart, — ^not ornamented 
On plans by Chesterfield inveated 5 
A plain, old fafhion^d habitation, 
Substantial, without decoration ; 
Large^and with room for friends to spare. 
Well situate, and in good repair. 

Also the furniture j as sighs, 
Hopes, fears, oaths, ptayVs; and some few lies \ 
Odes, sonnets, elegies, and songs. 
With all that to th'above belongs. 
. Also, — what some might have oecn glad. 
Though in a separate lot t* have had, 
A good rich soil of hopeful Mature, 
Six measured acres, (feet) of stature. 

Likewise another lot, — an heap 
Of tatterM modesty, quite cheap. 
This with the rest would have been sold. 
But that by scv*ral we were told. 
If put up with the heart, the price 
Of that it much might prejudice. 

Note well. — Th* estate, if managM ablyj 
May be improvM considerably : 
Eove is our money, to Be paid 
Whenever entry fliall be made. 
And therefore have we fixM the day 
For cnt'ring in the month of May , 
But if the buyer of th* above. 
Can on the spot, pay ready love. 
Hereby the owner makes profefsion. 
She instantly fhall have pofsefsion j 
The highest bidder be the buyer : 
You may know farther oi- — the cryer. 



IMITATIOJl OF CATDLLUS, BY THE SAME* 

W^HY >vill my wanton maid inquire. 
How many kifses I desire ? 
Go count the conscious stars that see 
How fond I nightly s'eAl to thc^ 5 

vo;:.. ix. $ -f 
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Count cv'ry beaming glare that flies 
From those niore rauianc stars, ihine eyesj 
Count ev'ry pant that heaves thy bieast, 
When to my panting bosom prest ; 
Go count the loves chat ambulli'd dwell 
In ev'ry dimple's rosy deJI.^ 



SONNET. 

Slow as the ev'ning draws the veil of night, 

i\nd ijjture ihuts the parted view of day \ 
Sofc as the pale orb'd moon imparts her light. 

Painting the silver'd scene with ftiadowy ray 

Thus Hope, once beaming, "fled when Mary frown'd,. 

When smiles no longer gracM the dimpl'd checlc j 
Thus was the joy of life in aiigui/h drown'd, 

Thus did fell sadnefa reign, and thus did break 

The g^carn of hope — Reflection of the past 
• Vtc still more niild the lustre it display 'd J. 
The present happinefs excells the last. 
And ev'ry hidden virtue is survey'd. 
Thus pafsion gone, and reason rules supreme. 
Mure clear the prospect ihines, and mwe serene. 

CLD.C. 



BEAUTY. BY MftS ROBINSON. 

tro tell the vain, the insolent, and fair. 
That lif<;'s best days are only days of care; 
That beauty, flutt'ring like a painted fly, 
Owes to the spring of youth its rarest dye ; 
When winter comes^, its charms ihall h^t away. 
And the poor insect wither and decay : 
Go — bid the giddy phantom learn from thee, 
Tiiat virtue only braves mortality. 



EXTEMPORE ON DEFAMATION. 

-i-»iKE the broad ruin pestilence extends 

O'er the fair fields where yellow corn bends j 

Or as the thund'ring blast's elastic fiie, 

Tiiat scorches black the husbandman's desirc-j 

So flies grim Defamation thro' the air. 

To trail mortality the source of care, 

Aiiiiii iu fl-jrat dcsaovs the lovely Fdir. ' M. 
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DN THE CULTURE AND USES OF MADDER. 

Continued from p, 112. 
Account ofM. d^Ambourney^s experiments on the green ro9t, 

A* the fkst place, says he, I wafhed the roots clean, 
that no earthy particles might remain on them •, and as I 
had experienced that madder loses seven-eighths of its 
weight, when dried suiTicieutly to be ground into powoer, 
I thought it would not be amifs if I proportio:#jd my 
quantity accordingly. 

- ' With this view, in a bath which would have required 
one pmind of ground madder, I infused eight pounds of 
the green root, being first pounded in a mortar j and, having 
dyed some cotton with it in the ordinary way, I found 
that the bath was still charged with eolour, and that the 
cotton was so deeply dyed that it required two boilings 
to bring it to the common fliade or tint. 

' I continued to make the experiment with six, and 
with four pounds of green root j and, with the last men- 
tioned quantity, I obtained a colour like that wHch is got 
from one pound of the dried root in powder. 

' As this is the case, half the quantity of the root is 
saved by using it gxttv\ j yet this, though well worth our 
attention, is not the only saving. 

* I. The expence of erecting stoves and flieds, to dry 
the roots in uncertain weather, is entirely saved. 

' II. There is no danger of lofs ensuing from tlie root 
being dried tWo quickly or too slowly, either of which 
is prejudicial to its colour. 

' III. The waste occasioned by cleaning the roots, when 
all those of the size of the tag of a lace are lost amone 
Jthe xubbijh, is avoided. 
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' IV. Lastly, there is no danger to be apprehended of tbc 
roots fermenHng, which the ground root constantly does^ 
if it is not immediately made use of. 

* All these advantages tpgethcr, may amount to a sa- 
ying oijive-eigl^ths in point of quantity.' 

As to the time that the Irpot may be preserved with 
safety after it has been taken up, the following experiments, 
made by Mr d'Amboumey also, will prove satisfactory. 

i I caused a hole, three feet deep, to be dug in my 
garden, in which, October 6. I threw thirty madder 
plants, and the hole being filled up, remained in this n^ian- 
ner exposed to the air and rain. I caused it to be opened 
on the 30th of March after, when I found all the roots in 
good condition. 

' The hole was then filled up, and remained so till the 
30th of September, when even the vermicular roots, though 
broken and separated fron^the plants, appeared to me to 
be as firm and healt;hy as i/vhen they were first deposited 
there ; but being curious to know whether they had not 
undergone some alteration not discoverable by the eye, I 
dyed with them, at the same time with some other roots 
I had taken up for the purpose, and I found no difference 
in the bath, nor in the solidity or brightnefs of the co- 
lour. 

* The planter then may preserve, in cases of necefsity, 
his crop for a whole year, in a trench -dug in his yard, or 
even in the edge of a field, observing only to lay an alter- 
nate bed of roots, and a little earth. 

^ In this manner he may wait for a proper opportunity 
of selling them, and the consumer can no longer play the 
tyrant, by giving him what price he pleases, because he is 
obliged to sell. 

' The dyer, who is friend enough to himself to adopt 
my method of dying with green rpots, may, in liie manner, 
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preserve tliem in a hole in his yard, or cellar, ^whence he 
may take them as his occ^sjpns require.^ 

General directions fir using madder roots green ^ 

* They must be walhed a .little, to clear them of the 

* earth which naturally cleaves to their outer coat, and for 

* every pound of dried madder which would be used 

* there must be four of the green root. The roots are to be 
*' chopped moderately small, and afterwards bruised in 
^ stone or wooden mortars, (^by no means in iron) till they 

* are reduced to a sort of pulp. This pulp must be put 
' into the boiler when the water (to • which no addition 

* must be afterwards made) is somewhat more than luke- 

* warm. It is then left till it be so hot as scarcely to 

* bear the hand in it. The stuff or cotton is then to be 

* plunged in, and kept moving for three quarters of an 
' hour, the bath being simmering all the time. Lastly, it 
' is made to boil for three quarters of an hour.* 

A^. B, The bath remains, when the work is done, charged 
with a much finer colour than when ground Dutch madder 
is usedj but no satbfactory experiments have yet been 
' made to ascertain the precise value of this substance. 

The society of agriculture of Beauvais, to which Mr 
d'Ambourney's experiments had been communicated, 
thought proper to repeat the experiment, of which the 
following is the result : 

* Two pieces of flannel were dyed, one with the Dutch 
madder, the other with some madder roots newly dug for 
that purpose. M. Gueren, who made the experiment, 
observed, that iij using the green root there is a saving of 
five parts in eight. • 

* The piece dyed with the madder grown here surpafscd, 
in livelinefs of colour, without comparison, that which was 
4yed with Zealand madder. Samples of this new manner 
have been sent to the council of state.' 

\ 
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From these experiments it appears, that one of the 
greatest obstructions to the raising of madder in this^coun- 
try, the difficulty of drying it prftperly, will be now totally 
removed, and that our mapufacturers will derive very 
great benefits by having it reared in their own neighbour* 
hood, instead of getting it imported from abroad as they 
'now/o. The price might thus be diminiftied to them more 
than one half, while the farmer would be abundantly re- 
paid for his labour. Nothing but ignorance can prevent 
3US from engaging in the culture, of this valuable article. 
Fortunately for the country there is no prohibitory excise 
duty planted upon the rearing of it. 



ADVENTURES OF A RUSSIAN GENTLEMAN AT PARIS, 
NARRATED BY HIMSELF. ^ 

* -My first mistrefs made the conquest of my heart at 
B malkcd ball, ten days after my arrival •, an4 (he vanqui- 
flied me by these words, alone, you ar/s charming, I was 
/then only nineteen, — Ihe was handsome,— and it was the 
first time in my life that a woman had told me the^ 
words. When a man once says to a woman, / love youy 
jhe devil repeats it to her a hundred times ; The jdevil re- 
peated a thousand times to my ear, that I was charming j 
-and, on that sweet persuasion, I became terribly in love. 
But I quitted this woman in a fhort time ^ for, besides that 
ihe was very foolifh and very tiresome, I found that I wa« 
obliged to leave her to put myself into the hands of a sur- 
geon. When I was again in the world, I related the sue- 
cefs of this good fortune, and was consoled by being told, ^ 
that, besides being egrfegiously dujped, I had been diffio- 
poured by attaching myself to a woman who did not belong 
to any of the theatres. I determined very soon to repair 
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tkat fault, and attached myself to a dancer of the opera J 
She had the finest leg in Paris, a young Provencal, lively; 
gay, and bustling about from morning till night. She 
ivas so greedy^ I mean of louis d'ors, that flie often made 
me remember the words of the marechal de Villars tof 
Lewis XIV. — (he only required three things, money, money^ 
money. Her caprice/ were never ended, and, among 
others I began to suspect (he had one for my valet de 
chambre 5 but (he very soon cured me of that jealousy j iot 
one evening I went to see her, I found her in the arms of 
a young French officer. I demanded satisfaction imme^ 
diately of the military gallant, and he run me through 
the body, which put me into the hands of another surgeoa 
for three months. I entered again into the beau mondcy 
with a firm resolution to be wise for the future. They 
afsured me I was improving amazingly 5 — that I would 
fhine oh my return to my own country j— that there is no 
rose without a thorn. Ah ! why had not I a friend \.o^ 
tell me that the roses would fade, while the thorns would 
remain ! Being always behind the scenes of the opera, ^ 
was overcome at last by the temptation, and took a third 
mistrefs. For my misfortune fhe sung like an angeL If 
the other had a fine leg, this one had the most perfect 
arms in the world, — I thought I ihould have died with plca- 
sfiirewhen fhe employed them in embracing me, while Ihe 



O thou, the only one on earth my heart can love ! t 

She was at once a Syrene and a Circe j fhe hai a languid 
filing eye, a fine fkin, an enchanting softnefs, and an air 
of honesty that would have deceived Ulyfses. Her mo- 
ther had been a dancer, and mifs was brought up in|the opera, 
house, and, from her infancy, had learned to dance, to sing> 
to receive the friends of her mama, and to be present atali 
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their parties. Every thing was in her fevOur, birth, edu- 
cation, example, precept, experience j and I -was in xaj 
twentieth year. As fhe had made it a regular study, (he 
applied herself seriously to ruin me. The greatest degree 
of perfection in that art is to conceal the art itself^ and 
l)ie had attained that last degree of perfection. All her 
£ne^e was imperceptible, and it wai only on reflecting on 
it, in my sad retreat, after eight months, that I have disco- 
vered it. She saw that I was distrustful, and fhe never prai-« 
sed me. If I had said a bon mot, fhe applauded it only 
by a gentle smile, which added lustre to her eyes, and 
•made her appear at once both beautiful and sincere. All 
my wifhes were consulted and prevented. It was always 
for gaity, variety, theatres, concerts, or gaming. The mo- 
ther never failed to make a daily eulogium on the merit of 
her. daughter, nor to season her panegyric with epigrams^ 
the most unfavourable to her sisters of the opera. My 
Sophia, said flie, is not like these wretches, who are all 
interested, perfidious deceivers \ fhe is gentle and wise^ 
and God be thanked, educated in good principles. I ani 
persuaded that fhe was wise, for fhe well understood the 
value of money, and thought of nothing but making 
her fortune. I had already contracted dekt&, I dared no 
longer afk money from my father, who already complained^ 
of my ejcpence, and threatened to send me no more. I 
told this one day to my mistrels. — :What does that siguify- 
fhe answered^ I have enough for both you and me. And 
on saying these words fhe ran to her secretary and got a 
purse of a loo guineas, which fhe put into my hand, at 
the same time giving me a kifs. She then sung these two 
lines. 

This happy day, let's love enjoy, 
' And cgre a future tiiiae employ. 
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There was so nuch exprefsion in her singing, that the 
vneaning of these two lines appeared to me Tery reason- 
able. Of course I thought neither of mj father nor my 
creditors. The Provencal ruined me, without thinking of 
any tlong but her pleasures. I believe I have said al- 
ready file was without caprice, and had only one decided 
^aisien^ that of avarice. I gave* her willingly, because 
(tit never demanded any thing, but allowed every thing" 
to appear the e^cct of my liberality. Her mother indeed 
praised my generosity^ {he had even reduced the four 
cardinal virtues to that one alone \ and at the beginning 
of the year (he proved to me, that I oi;^;ht to give her 
^bughter a tliamoiid kiecldace for her new yearns gift.' 
Her demand appeared rather gr«at,<— it was. about 30,000 
francs. My lord ■ said (he, has given one to 

Ms mistreis, who committed three or four infidelities eve- 
ry day. A certain German baron, whom I knew, added 
(he, has ordered one for his mistrefs, although (he is a 
creature without any kind of merit. She ended by (hew. 
ing me that the glory of Ritlsia was concerned. I could * 
not withstand that last argument. I gave the necklace^ 
CT rather it was the merchant who niade her a present of 
it, since I forgot to. pay for it. I con^nued to banifh. 
care, according to the maxim of my tender lover, when 
my father, not being able to support my extravagances 
any longer, ceased to send me money ^ and when it was 
&und I had no other n^ftource, the mask fell, the girl re- 
mained, and the Grce became a Megara. After a vio- 
lent scene (he (hut the dooc in my face. In order to get 
rid of me, ihe «^ised the jeweller, who had furnifhed the 
diamond JMscklace, to put me in prison ^ and I am just 
come out of the Fori I'^EveqQSy where I have been these 
eight flionths. Now, stripped of every th^ng, as if I had 
iallen Into the hands of robbers, ruined, and in deht^ X re* 
VOL. ix. T f 



.-^n to my native coiuftty, where I fhah do penance fur 

my fboliffi prodigaKtieS. 

% 
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REVIEW. 

^AN ILWrSTILATlON OF A DESIGN FOft. TEACHING THE ENGLISH 
nuANGUAGE, 3Y WIIXZAM MCCARTNEY, I2m0, EPIN.I79I. DUNCAN* 

Nq Study ought to be more iiiCeMAtiag to BiitUh youtbj 
than thtft of their own language ; yet uo^ortiuiataly it ha^ 
happened; that ualds it be to leaco a fidii^ttloufr mkukluik^ 

y of £ngli& pranoimciation, Httle other aUeotioa has beea 
hitherto paid to thi» importaat furticle in tjie course of 
educatioa. A few attempts, it is true, hskve also be^ made 
tb make dnldreii kam bj rote the names that have been 
given to the diffirent p«it« of speech by g^mmariansy whii^b 
has been tailed innroctbig them in the pdnciples of £ng- 
lifh grammar ^ but, till the present publicaitiou fell in ous 
vray, we have 6t€n nothing fike a rational plan for ena- 
bling Britifh youth to aoqu^e SifracticA^ facility in the 
use of their own native language. 

Mr M^artneyV pla6 differs hoot all others we hstve 

T sfeen proposed for this purpose, in its being entirely of a 
jiractical nature. He justly observes, that every otte «> 
cjuires a knowledge of his mother tongue, mexely by imita* 
tion and example in common conversation, and thst, in e*- 
Very case, itiorc or lefs of error will be thus imbit^d. His 
plan goes in the first place to the pdlnting out these enors- 
by the instructrcns af ii fkillful teacher, aad then by exer- 
tis'es in speaking and in writing, always under the concc- 
tion of the preceptor, gradually to accustom the pupils to 
an ease and correctneis in the use of language. 

He justly obs^ves, that without practice the best rul^ 

-can be of Kttle avail. ' To answer the «nd we propose, bf 
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tbw p5Ut, Uiwcforc,' he says, * a certain portion of a book- 
of apknowlcdged purity, simplicity, and elegance, will be 
prescribed, and the scholars called to give, from memory^ 
in the best manner they are able, a« account of more or 
lefs of it at the time of m^^eting* Great care muk be ta'^ 
ken to prevent this talk from degenerat'wg into a taik.of 
mere rote^ which^ though improving to the laemory, would 
not contribute much to the end proposed. By guarding 
against this practice, £uther .^ad-bettcr effects will be * 
produced. The memory w|ll continue not only to be 
equally improved, but the powers of reflection will be awa- 
kened, and the judgement matured and confirmed. A^ 
deilr, just, and strong phraseology, will gradually mix with 
.thcscholar^s own, which is mostiefsentially requisite in this 
part of Great Britain, where the Jangu^ that every boy 
speaks is so unlike, and often sa>opposite to ^ goodJElng- - 
lilh style/ 

The, author then proceeds to devekipe- the ferthec par- 
ticulars of Jiis plan, in a clear and perspicuous manner, for 
which we refer the reader to this wx>rk itself. It consists,, 
in general, in exercises in speaJuog, undef correction of 
the several pupils, and thea in exe«cises in writing, upon 
nearly the same plan. In the exercises for wridng, a sub- 
ject is given ^ut, and each pupil is^^quiced to write xipoa 
k as correctly a^ he cap j or a cWsicalaettteace is purposely 
corrupted, and they are desired to put it into good lan- 
guage. This they are desired tcr do at home, so that they 
may be at liberty, to correct it, and- write it over again as 
often as they please. When it is presented: to the precep- 
tor, he merely marks above the words that are defectivcr 
and allows them once more to try to correct them, he 
himself only performing this taik when.thcy^ctnnat-doLi^ 
themselves. 
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Such in general are the outlines of this very natural and 
judicious mode of instructing youth in the practice of the 
Efiglifii language*, which, if properly carried into effect^ 
cannot fail to prove highly beneficial to the youl^ of thi*j 
Country 5 and we sincerely wilh the ingenioui authdr 
aU the 9uccefs that its superior merit claims. The plan 
meets with bur warmest approbation, chiefly from this cir- 
cumstance, that the author seems to confine himself entirc^- 
ly to the efsentials of good composition,-^ and to disregard 
ftU those flimsy, affected^^^d meretricious omfments df 

I stile, which, under the naml^f elocution, and^^^ compel- 
sition, have M l«ig turned theTheads of our. ^y«rting men,, 
tl ose especially who were meant for the bar, and which 
has rendered them long the pest» of society, and the deri- 
sion of nKn 6f sense. Our author seems well aware, Aat 
before on orator ean speak mth commanding power, his 
own ideas must be clear, and his understanding cultivated. 
Without these first and most efsential requisites, an at- 
tempt at energy is only bombast *, and fine composition 
jonly a bundle of disgusting affectation^ 

We ibaU beg leave to^ffer one hint tending to improve 
this plan, which, if we^ judge aright, will coincide very 
mutch with the author^s own ideas. Instead of desiring 
the pupils, in their exeraises, ta give from memory, as 
nearly as they can, the words of the author, we (hould 

' think It better to reqiiife them to give the thoughts of the 
author as nearly- as they could, but entirely in their 
own words. For this purpose let a pafsage of some 
book, to which they could not have accefs, be read 

• I wifh hete to.ndafcc a distinction between the inerr teachtng Engiifi* 
that b merely (Mpliin^ chitdten to readSnglifh, and the instructing youth 
in ^he practice of En^liih lao^uagt. The writer of this eiiay docs not 
propose to teach the first; and these observations are by no means intend^ 
ed to affect those who teach reading only j many of them have great mcd^ 
in that important and Ub^i^s emplO'/ment, 
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by the preceptor. A little tale, or story, or historical in- 
cident will be best \ and let each of them be desired to 
Iwitt^, not a transcription of that^row memory y but an ab- 
stract of it, in which they fhould aim at giving a clear 
Idea of it, always in the fewest word$ pofsible. For that 
purpose they Should be desired to distinguifh, in their own 
ittind^ the circumstances that are efsentially nece&ary and 
important, from thpse that are more frivolous or improper, 
taking care torqect the last, and to seize only the great and 
leading ideas, thus concentring, as it were into a focus, all 
tbe good thoughts, so as to make a strong and vivid iipprefsion. 
By exercises of this sort, under the correiction of a judicious 
preceptor, the attention of the pupil would be directed 
towards thougrhts instead of words. The way to find gocd 
words, is first to obtain clear ideas. The man who thinks 
justly, will never be satisfied with a slovenly phraseology. 
The man whose mind is imprefsed with a vivid idea, will 
not fail to find a forcible exprefsion. He who wants to 
reach the heart,, will soon perceive that he must not play 
with the fancy. Thus will be introduced a taste for that 
manly/ dignified eloquence which speaks to the heart and 
imderstanding, whose greatest ornaments are purity and 
nmpUcity alone. 

In the prosecution of this plan, our' author will have 
three Goliaths' to encounter, Johnson, Gibbo^, Sterne^:' 
He has, however," the satisfaction to know, that they arc 
already gone to sleep with their fathers, while Xenophoa 
and Thucydides still continue to be admired. It is those 
^writings, alone, that are simple and pure, which contiviue 
to be read for ages. Affectation and bombast may please 
ty their novelty \ but when that is over, they . only ex- 
cite disgust and contempt. •! he little book by our coun- 
tryman Dr John Gregory, on the comparative state of 
man, "whose language is so natural, so simple, and so 
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chaste, as never to d>aw tke attention of the reader from 
.the subject, wUl continue to be. read aiHl admired, long af- 
ter the pompQUfi volus^es above ^^e^tionod ib^be lost i^ 
the obscurity that tbeir own affectation bath engendered. 

We are^ nat^quite clear tbat thp author's ob^prvation®^ 
en female education are altogether just. We have often, 
imaguied that there is an ease,. an. elegance;, e\^ea in fe- 
male, compositions, superior to that of maksg,, which secm^- 
to arise from a kind of franknels, in oyerleaping that kioii 
of grammatical precision which often stops the Eow of tte 
masculine pen, and gives it a stifFnefs that smelU ctf pe- 
dantry. It deserves to be inquii«d into whether this 
stiffnefs in male, writers, does not onginate in an attempt 
to fetter our language by culcs borrowed feom Latip 
grammar, tOt which it wiH not yield. Women, who know 
nothing about that grammar, of course write the EngUit. 
language in a^ more natural and unafieeted manner than . 
the great lords qf the creation^ who will not be -content 
without resting their words upon props borrowed from 
Greek or l,atin authors. 



ANECDOTES OF THE KIT^G. 

Sir, Yu the Editor of the Bee, 

As any diverting anecdote relating to a »eij^g sove- 
reign, especially such a one as-at present fills the throne 
ef Biitain, seldom fails to please his faithful subjects, and 
even to rivet their attachmient to him, it is a pity^ that it 
fh^uld he so little attended to. My chief design, by these 
few lines, is to stimulate such as have raatetials, which 
would tend to make ns better acquakited with the ex- 
emplary goodnefs of dispt • .ion, and easy deportment of 
his present majesty, to communicate them to the public. 
With this view I send the following ones which h«fiLi 
cggae^ to. my knowledge, W^^ 
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One day that tbc hrtc dtike of MoMa^^ attended the 
levee, fot the first time after a tisk to his daughter's fe- 
«iily ni DaHeeitk home, his majesty, after the ustml com- 
jpliitteiits, Av. mquired of the duke after the health of his 
^randehildren. His grace, thanking his majesty, told him 
-they were aR well, and nraking a meal <A oat-rftetii pottage 
^cvery day. ffis majesty asked if they got good oat-meal. 
lire duke told him that they haj it excellent from a Mr 
James Mutter iri Middle Mills, near LafWade, upon which 
bfs ma|esty desired the dc^e to commiision some fbr him \ 
and I believe the royal hatSij are supplied with that ar- 
ticle from the same miHs. 

When the lady of Sir John Cleric of Pennycmck was 
presented to the king after her marriage with Sir John, 
the king said to her that ihe wa^ become mistrefe of A- 
beautiful estate. Her ladyfhip begged to know how his 
utajesty knew that \ whereupon his majesty began at tlie 
-source of the river Esk, and told the situation and appear- 
ance of every villa during its course, to her ladyfhip's no 
sms^ surprise. He made very pertinent remarks, men- 
tioning how such and such estates could be improved. 

As the eouBte^ of Elgin was at court one day, hi» ma- 
jesty came up to her and said, ' My lady, aVe gotten a 
letter frae your son the day, and he's brawly' 

I understand his majesty takes pleasure in imitating the 
Scotch dialect. Argus. 

" ; % — " 

ON THE FOIBLES OF GREAT MEN. 
* Unthottght of frailtiei cheat us in the wis*." 

It is even so j for who could suppose that the following 
|)ictures came, not froxn the pencil of malignity, but of 
truth ? Who could imagine that Locke was fond of Jt^ 
aiances.? that Newton gave implicit credit to the dreams 
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of judicial astrology ? that Dr Clarke valued himself 
much more <m his , agility, than on his science ? and that 
Pope was such an epicure, that when on a visit to lord 
Bolingbroke, it was his custom to lie whole days in bed, 
unlefs when his servant informed him there was stewed 
lamprey for. dinner ? Yet all these things were so. 

The picture of human frailty may be extended, as the 
portraits are numerous, (^en Elisabeth was a coquette, 
and Bacon received a bribe ! On the eve of an important 
battle, the duke 'of Marlborough was heard to chide h^ 
servant for lighting four candles in his tent, at a time 
when he had an important conference with prince £u-; 
gene. Luther wats. so immoderately paisionate, that he 
sometimes boxed Melancton^s ears ; and Melaneton him- 
self wa^ a believer iix dreams. Cardinals Richlleu and 
Mazarine were so superstitious as to employ and pension 
Morin, a pretender to astroloi^^ who calculated their na- 
tivities. Tacitus, who appears io general superior to su- 
perstition, was grofsly aflFected by it in particular instan- 
ces. Dryden was also a believer in astrology, and Hobbes 
firmly believed the existence of goblins and spirits. 



THE FATE OF GENIUS. 

The following fliort but melancholy list proves the jus- 
tice of a remark which wounds sensibility, viz, that many 
a wise head and many a worthy heart, are doomed to live 
in misery and die in obscurity and want. Plautus turned 
a mill, Terence was a slave, Boethius died in a jail, Tafso 
was often distrefsed for five (hillings, Bentivoglio was re- 
fused admilsion into the hospital he himself erected, Cer-^ 
vantet died of hunger, Camoens enfled his days in an alms« 
house, and Vaugelas left his body to the surgeons, to pay 
his debts as far as it would go ! 
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THE GROUND SQUIRREL. 
'The squirrel is an active little animal common itt 
temperate climates, though it be not a native of Scot- 
land. Thest; aaimals feed chiefly on grain and nuts ; 
, the fore teeth are strong, iharp, and well adapted to 
its food. There are numerous varieties of this claft 
of animals which differ from each other considerably. 
But the most obvious characteristics of the whole 
clafs are, fliort muscular legs ; toes long, and divided 
to their origin, of which there are four on the fore 
feet, with a claw behind, in some measure resembling 
the human thumb, by the help of which they lift 
their food from the ground, and feed themselves. 
;i|roL. ix. u t 
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There are five toes on the hind feet. The tail is, in 
most of the varieties, strong and bufhy ; in some of 
them remarkahlj £Or 

The ground squirrel, of which an excellent figure 
is given above, inhabits the north of Asia ; and is 
found in great abundance in the forests of North Ame- 
rica. The nose and feet of this animal are of a pale 
red ; the eyes are full, and tthe ears plain. The ridge 
of the back is marked with a black streak, and each 
side with a pale yellow stripe, bounded above ^d- 
below by a line of black. The head, body, aiid tail,, 
are of a^* red4ifli , brown, ^d thie breast antl -belly 
white; 

This animal never runs up trees, unlefs when it i^ 
pursued, and cannot escape by any other means. It 
"burrows in the ground, and makes two entrances to 
its habitation, that if one fljould be stopped up it may 
have acccfs by the other. Its hole is formed with 
great ikiM, having several branches from the princi- 
pal pafsage, each of which is terminated by a stores- 
house, in which its winter food is deposited : In one 
is contained acorns, in another nuts, in a third maize^ 
and in a fourth the chequapina phei^nut$, its favourite? 
food. 

These animals seldom stir out' during wintei^ nor 
60 long as their provisions last : When these fail, 
they sometimes work their ' way into places where 
apples are laid up, or into barns where maize i? 
stored, and make great havoc. During harvest, 
they fill their mouths so full with corn, that fheir 
cheeks sire quite distended^t apd in this manner carry 
it to their concealed store. They give great prefe- 
rence to certain kinds of food ; and if, after filSuff 
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their mouths with rye, they chance to meet with 
wheat, they discharge the one that they niay secure 
the other. 

These anin^als bite very hard, and are so extremely 
wild that they are tamed with difficulty. Its ikin is 
of little value. Cats search for^ and devour these 
like other vermin. » * 



LETTER FROM ARCTICUS. 
'On rearing timber trees. 

Sir, To the Editor of the Bee.. 

I CONGRATULATE both you- and your subscribers, on 
the increasing interest of your fourth volume, which 
I have read with- increasing pleasure ; and think you 
may now safely adopt as a motto for the Bee, the 
chorus of the French revolution song, (^fa ira^pa ira.) 
Nay, I will venture to predict, that if both go on as 
they ife, it will in time be more applicable to the 
one than to the other* 

llowever, there is one paper in the pleasing vo* 
lume, which I must take the liberty of smiling at 
in my northern stituation ; I mean a grave 'difeertation 
p. 246, to convince the good lazy people of Scotland 
of the practicability of raiding timber in their country, 
whikt W€y in the latitude of sixty, surrounded with 
pern^anent frost and snow, which cover the earth 
jfor six months of the- year,, at Jeast, and takes ano*. 
ther ,to thaw, see the country around us covered 
with spontaneous forests, and the continual labour of 
the Rufsian boor, to dispute the soil with-this most 
predoauaaat gart of vegetatioo. 



^ 
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You fliould send, Mr Editor, your indolent in- 
fidels to see what wonders have been done, even in 
the stile of Engliih gardening, in this, one of th6 
worst Rufsian provinces, which nothing but pc^itical 
and commercial motives could make the residence of 
the court and nobility ; whilst they have such a su- 
perior country, and climate as Muscow to rctirfe 
to. 

Putting the imperial gardens of Sarscocello and' 
Peterhoffout of the question, I fliall only hint at a, 
few'of the many, planted by subjects during my own 
time, which will sufficiently justify my criticism. 

Prince OrlofF, about eighteen or nineteen years ago^ 
adorned a magnificent seat (Gatchina, fifteen versts east 
of Sarscocello, belonging at present to his 'imperial 
faighnefs the grand duke of Rufsia,) in a, wild part 
of the country, with a beautiful garden, planned by 
one, and executed by another Englifhman, of the 
name of.Sparrow ; and sufely amongst all the fine 
things of this delightful summer residence, the noble 
plantations are the most conspicuous, and draw most 
attention. Fifteen versts beyond Gatchina, where the 
country^ grbwn still wilder and apparently more 
steril, without a tree to be seen till you arrive at 
his estate, Peter Demidoff, esq. a private Rufsian 
gentleman, who had been long enough in England h> 
speak and write the language, has adorned his coun- 
try seat of Sivorik with four extensive contiguous 
gardens, in as many varieties of the Engliih stile, to 
suit the size^ ornaments, furniture, and water of 
four houses placed at proper distances ; where he en* 
tertains his friends in a stile correspondent to the 



comparative maghificence or simplicity of the seat 
stud gardens, table service, and everj thing else in 
diaractei:, from silver doWn to white istone wkre. 

But it is to his plantations, Mr Editor, in this ua«> 
protected tiorthcm situation, that I wilh to draw th6 
attention of yonr readers, and I can afsute you we 
may wander thirty versts, on gt-avel wa&s iheatl*^ 
dring through thenv, and count at least fourteen * dif^. 
£erent kinds of trees, which aiFord fliade, independent 
of the number of handsome fhrubs which ornament 
the wide range of these carelian pleasure grounds. 
Now,^ Sir, all this magic (for magic it must appear 
to those who find difficulty to plant in Scotland,) has 
bieen produced by the gentleman^s own peasants, du^^ 
ring our fliort ^ummers^ in these northern regions ; 
whilst you are obliged to write, or at least print ef*. 
says, to convince the negligent inhabitants of an is- 
land, in a considerably lower latitude, of the practica-^ 
bility of raising timber, in their country, kept in a 
perpetual temperature by the surrounding sea. 

No, Mr Editor, people from the north of Europe 
woidd not receive such excuses^ as valid for a want 

• Sorbus aueaparia,-— robinla caragai — p'nus larir, — piDus dembra, fqr 
these four I do not know the Engiifh names, — pinus sylvestrls, Scotch 
fir; — pinos ables, common fir — betula alba, birch — betula alnus, alder 
— ulmus campestris^ elm — populu» tremuk) trembling poplar — salix alba, 
white wil|ow — acer pJatonoides, maple — qucrcus- robur, oak. 

In this list I do not observe the aHi trtt,fraxinus, now the most 
common tree in Scotland. It is observable that no afh trees are ever 
found in any of the mof«cs in Scotland, hence it is doubtful whether it 
wat a native' or not. Will my ingenious correspondent inforrti me if this 
tree be found inRufsia? it is a must beautiful tree and valuable; nel« 
ther do I observe the becch,/^'^«;, though a beautiful and hardy tree. 
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of wood in any island under the crown of Great 
Britain, 4he Bafs, probably, excepted, when they sea 
the scanty portion of soil that is necefsary to support 
it, even on barren rocks ; but I am afraid you will 
think me in jest,, when I affirm, that we see every day^ 
in driving through the- streets of Peterfburg, self 
sown birches, growing, in derision of such doctrine^ 
out of the mofs collected on the tops of old houses, 
as you may be aftured by people, now in Edinburgh ; 
so very little is the portion of the soil' necefsary for 
raising certain trees. If this last argument does not 
apologize for the liberty I took of smiling at the 
paper alluded to in this letter, I must plead guilty 
of contumacy, after just hinting at one other consi-* 
deration, which militates on my sidt^^viz^ that such 
efeays may lead people to suspect Ihat Johnson'* - 
laughable rimark did not proceed so much fromi im- 
perftct vision, as your patriots have willingly alled- 
ged, in which number ,> I hope^ you will include yous 
correspondent - Arcticus. 



P.S» As I write rather for information than ins true* 
tion, I fliall be obliged to any of your learned corres- 
pondents, to point out if there is any thing in our long 
duration of frost and snow, or other circumstances 
attending our climate, (which you are now well ac- 
quainted with, by the philosophical transactions of 
your Royal Society,) which give Finland advantagj?s 
over Scotland, on the subject that I have ignorantly 
engaged in ; as on conviction, I fliall, in future, treat 
with more respect the bare, and therefore bleak 
lands of Gakdonia^-tcrms of opprobrium which I amso: 
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heartily tired of hearing, that I could wiffli, with you, 
Xo see them done away, by a little industry of the 
find you so much recommend, and which cannot fail 
ito have a wonderful effect on the climate and pro- 
duce of Scotland ; whose sterility and chillnefs, if 
.^rell founded, can only be owing to the i^ncohtroulifid 
influence of certain winds ; a real diflionour to the in-^ 
liabitants, when it is considered how much their tem- 
perature must bjB modified, from whatever quarter 
they blow, by pafsing over a long tract of sea ; nay, 
the very drefs of the country ascertains the fact. A 
^eat coat, at most, being all thai is required in the 
xnost rigorous season ; and some go without one the 
■whole year round ; whilst those who laugh at them 
are covered with furrs seven months of the twelve. 
Imperial cadet corps, \ ' ARCXrcUf. 



St Peterftfurg, 



REMARKS ON THE ABOVE BY THE EMTOR, 
In elucidation of the subject that affords these 
sportive remarks to my ingenious, correspondent, i 
beg leave to inform him that he is much mistaken 
When he supposes that the people in Scotland, in ge- 
neral, ar6 either ignorant of the manner of rearing 
trees, or backward in cultivating them. So far is 
this from being the case, that I am firmly persuaded 
there is no part on the globe, of the same extent, where 
$0 many trees have been planted within the last half 
^ent;ury, as in Scotland; nor any other country where 
this branch of rural cdonomy is so well understood. 
One gentleman afsured me, hitnself, that he alone had 
|Jlanted, during hijj own life time, upwards <rf forty^ 
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weight millions of treea ^ smd he lived several years 
after that ; and sent me word about two months after I 
s^w him, that he had, in'that time, planted two hundred 
thousand more. ^I believed no other man ever existed 
on the globp who had actuaHj planted so manj trees. 
This was the late Sir Archibald Grant of Monjmufk^ 
in Aberdeenfcire. And though it would perhaps be 
^difficult to find another person who comes near to 
this, jrct the present carl Fife, thelatc earl Findlater, 
and many other gentlemen, have planted immense 
numbers, and are dailj increasing their plantations* 
General Gordon ofFyvie planted three millions in one 
single inclosure y and thereis scarcely a private gentle- 
ipan in Aberdeenihire, who owns an estate of five or 
six hjundred a-year» who has not planted many hun- 
dred thousand trees« Indeed all along the coast, est- 
pecially to the north ol the Tay, the number of 
trees planted every year is astoniihingly great. It 
is on the west >coas|t only that plantations are not ge- 
neral ^ and it is the neglect of the oak tree^ the native 
wood of a great part of Scotland, that we have reason 
to complain of. The fact is, that many fine stocka 
of oak woods, in the west Highlands, are abandoned to 
cattle and fheep ; and many more are cut ^s copses, 
on account of the quick return for bark and forge 
wood, by which oak trees, as tiMber, arc become . 
very rare. An evil that ought certainly to be rec- 
tified. 

The variety of kinds of wood that are here reared 
for ornament, is Vjery great ; and almost every kind 
thrives in one part or other j but none prosper so 
w£ll, or succeed so .universally as the larch-P-^^ww 
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larixf the mpst beauti&l, and useful tree, as well aa 
tbe quickest grower, we kAow^ and therefore very 
^e&eralljr propagated. I have a small ^antation made 
by n^yself ©f that tree, which is now exactly nine 
years old, most of the trees of which, are about 
*t"wenty feet in height* Tree?, therefore, are reared 
liere in great abundance.; and thrive as well as per- 
iKips in anj climate equally distaitt from the torrid 
•xone; 

Wt are not, in Scotland, surprised at finding tree 
seeds spring up on the tops, of houses, or on barren 
soils ; we know well that^it is on barren soils alone 
^that ever tr^e seeds ean spring up spontaneously. 
No plant is 40 very destructive to seeding trees as 
•grafs y and wherever grafs spontaneously grows up- 
on the ^surface, self ^own trees never will spring up. 
If the soil be so bare as to yield no grafs, and very 
little heath, trees will get up4f tte seeds be within 
reach; especially those with light seeds, like the 
birch offir; for there the plahts come up; nor'are 
cattle or wild animals tempted to brouse upon them. 
But if a pile of grs^s appears, if that be not dj^t down, 
it* soon increases, grows thick, oovers 4he young 
plants in summer, and in winter it falls down and^ 
tots, suffocating the young trees, ^ven plantatiofft 
tnadex>n such soils often fail; for if the treses be large, 
they frequently diexiown ; and if the plants be small 
they are overtopped by the grafs and smothered. 
An extensive heath is the kind of soil that admits of 
being easiest stocked with trees by planting. A 
.naked thin^soil, that neither carries heath nor grafs, 
will soon becomie covered with young plants of birch 
*voi.. ix. '.X t 
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or fir, if they foe fenced, in from cattle, if ftnj tfees 
of these sorts be in the neighbourhood to afford tlie 
seeds. Edit. 



ON THE POLITICAL PROGRESS OF BRITAIN* 

LETTER VII. 

Continued from p. 27. 

She wjfhed Hanovkr \n the seat as the. cause of all our misfortunes. 
Princefs Dowager ofWaltSy Ap, D^diitgtm. 

Sir, To the Editor of the Bee. 

The parliamient met again on the i6th November 
174a, and earl Stanhope moved for an addrefs toin- 
treat his majesty^ " that, in compafsion to his people, 
** loaded already with such numerous and heavy 
*^ taxes, such large and growing debts, and greater 
•' annual expences than the nation at any time before 
** had ever sustaipedf he l^ould exonerate his sub- 
** jects of the charge and burden from those mercena^ 
*' rw, who were taken into the service last year, 
*' without the advice or consent of parliaments*^ The 
earl of Sandwich, who supported the motion, *' took 
•* occasion to spe^k with great contempt of Ha- 
** NOVER ; and in mentioning the royal family, seeni- 
•* ed to forget that decorum which the subject requu- 
** red. He had indeed reason to talk with asperity 
** on the contract by which the Hanoverians had been 
^ taken into the pay of Britain. Levy-money was 
*• charged to the account, though they were engaged 
*• for one year only ; and though not a single regi^ 
** ment had been raised on this occasion : They had 
** been levied for the security of the electorate, and 
'* would have been maintained if England bad never 
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** *ijgrflEf ^^»i the affairs of the continent *." After re- 
flecting cm this transitions the reader will judge 
whether 1 was wrong in comparing the annals of the 
cabinet, with the annals of Tjbum. Lord Sandwich 
was followed by the duke of Bedford, who *' enlar^ 
*^ ged on the same subject : He said, it had been sus- 
** pected, nor was the suspicion without foundation, 
*' that the measures of the Englifh ministrj bad 
** long beea regulated by the interest of his majesty's 
** electoral territories ; that these had been long con- 
** sidered as a gulph, into which the treasure of 
'^^ Britain had been thrown; that the state of Ha-» 
'* nover had been changed without any yisible cause^ 
** since the accefsion of her princes to the throne of 
** Ungland. Affluence had begun to wanton in her 
" towns, and gold to glitter in her cottages, without 
" the discovery of mines, or the increase of her com* 
*^ merqe ; and new dominions haci beeu purchased^ 
** of which the value was never paid from the reve^ 
** mtes of Hanover.^* Had lord Stanhope, lord Sand- 
wich, and the duke of Bedford, been persons of infe*» 
rior rank, sudi language would have cost them their 
lives; for a more disgraceful and contemptuous ac« 
cusatioa was never advanced against any sovereign. 
We are in the habit of railing at tyrants who have 
filled their palaces with domestic ai^aCstnation. But 
the author of an un|>rovoked war is certainly answer- 
able for the lives of those victims who fall in the 
course of it ; and what is the moral distinction be- 
tween the murders of the bed chamber,, and those of 
the field of battle ? Lord Bathurst and Pulteney, by 
that time earl of Bath, a person distinguiftied evea 
P amoUet. 
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among statesmen for superlative treacherj, defend*? "* 

ed tbe measures of govemnient bj^. a serie^^ eva* 

^ons not worth repeating* Thty were answered^ 

bjr the earl of Chesterfield* His lordihip observed'. 

^* that his majesty: bad; taken into Btkiih i»y, i«»-. 

** tfen f^&otfxan/i^iirof^r^/i/ywitboiU consulting; p^r- 

*^ liament ; that this step was highly derogatory to^ 

'^^ the rights and dignity of the great council of the' 

**' nation, and a very dangerous precedent to. futtire - 

**^ times; that while Britain exhausted herself, al-: 

^^most to ruki, in.punsuance of engagements la Ae: 

•* queen of Hungary, the electorate of Hawver,: 

** though under th^ same engagements^ aad govern- . 

*^ ed by the same prince^ appeared to contribute no- ^^ 

** thing as an ally to her afsistance; but was paidbj"'- 

•^* Britain, and at a very exorbitant price, for all* the- 

**^ forces, tljey had, sent into the field." His Iprdihipbc 

cnncluded in these words.: ^* It may be prop^ to re-. 

** peat what may be forgotten in the mtdtitude of other : 

«> objects, drat this nation, after having ixalt^ the 

^ elector of Hanov^ from a state of obscurity^, to. the 

'^ ocowQit- i^ condemned to hire the troops .of that 

*> e^cto^te to 'fight their own cause; to hire them, 

^^ at a rate which was mver dsmanied before^ and to > 

•*^ pay levy^moficy iQX them ; though it is kilown to* 

^* all Europe that /i^^j^ v^ere not raised for this ocr^ 

^* caswn,^.^ In spite of the^c remonstrances the 

motipUc for discharging the mercenaries was rejected ;^ 

^^ we cannot be surprised to hear, .that '* the new 

^, *^ njiuiiste^s becwnc. more, odious tban their. predecef- 
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^ sors^ ' mnd^ that people began to consider publia: 
** virtue as a» cmpty^, namey The suppliesr. for 
1743,. an^oimted to six^miUions. Among these were 
Jvo€ hundred and thirty-four thousand pounds^ for the 
support of sixteen thousand , men ia.Flanders ; . two 
hundred and nxty-Jive tbousaad pounds^ for the pi^- 
luent of sixteen thousand Hanoverians in the sendee^ 
of Britain, from the 31st of August to the 25th of. 
December 174a ; three husidred and ninety^^-two thou-^ 
sand pounds, for the same troops, from 26ith of De- 
cember. J^T4% to 25th December 1743; and oae hun-v 
dred,and.sixtj-one thousand pounds, for the. payment^ 
of six thousand Hpfsians during the same periodJ^. 

The. parliament met again, in December^ 1743;; 
^Uid^the same debates were renewed * in both houses,., 
but the. torrent pf corruption swept all before it.. 
The following grants may serve as a ^specimen of the 
prodigality of a degraded and infatuated nation^ Six , 
hundred and thirty ^fdur thousand pounds were voted i 
fay the commons, for the support^of an army of twenty- 
one thousand men, who were to be employed ia . 
Flande^rs ; and three hundred and ninety rtbree, thousand '. 
pounds J for the payment of sixteen, thousand JSanor 
verians^ from the 26th of December 1743^ to the 25 th 
of December 1744; two hundred, thousand pounds. 
for the king of Sardinia ; . three hundred thousand: 
pounds^ for the queen of Hungary 5 an hundred andi 
twenty] thousand pounds to make good the deficiency 
of grants for the service of the year. 1 743 ; ziid forty ^ 

• Scots Magazine' for 174a. lo. stating the supplies for 1742, in my, 
luv letter, I omittt d Afe buo^ired tho^t^d pounds, voted „in (orf.^lcnat 
to^S majesty. 
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thousand pounds for the marriage portion of the yrixk-^ 
cefs of Denmark, one of his majesty's daughters 5 
Jive hundred and bmefay-four thousand pounds were: 
also voted on account of the extraordinary diarges 
of the trodps serving in Flanders, incurred in the 
years 174a and 1743, and not provided for by par- 
liament; and iif( hundred thousand pounds^ xtpon 2C^ 
count of the extraordinary charge of forage, waggon 
money, and other expences incurred, or to be incurs 
red J for the service of the year 1744*. It was about 
the end of that year, that we entered into a treaty^ 
with the king of Poland, by which we engaged to pay 
hini an annual subsidy of an hundred thousand poouds. 
** A general discontent," says Frederick, " had 
** obliged the king of England to part with his mi- ' 
** nister lord Carteret, who had entervd into all his 
** views ; and who, under the appearance i^ national 
^* good^ concealed every step George made in fa- 
** vour of his electorate .t»" There was a change of 
men but not of measures. The duke of Bedford,, 
the earl of Chesterfield, and the pious lord Littleton, 
in spite of their violent speeches, accepted, as well as 
others, a ihare in the plunder of their country,.—. 
Chesterfield set out for the Hague, with the the pal* 
try title of ambafsador extraordinary^ ** to persuade,. 
** if pofsible, the States General to enter heartily in* 
•' to the wart ;'* into that very war, which he had, a 
thousand times over, declared to be unjust and unne^ 
cefsary* Behold an independent peer erf Britain de^ 

* Scots Magazine for 1744. 
• t History of iny ©wn times, Cbap, a. { SmoUct* 
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grading himself into a pander of afsaf^ination ! What 
a dreadful picture of human nature ! With what re>- 
gret might his lordihip have looked up to the situa»- 
tion of a scavenger ! The duke of Newcastle, and 
h^s brother Mr Pelham, were the promoters of this 
revolution in the cabinet, and the leaders of the new 
-mii^istr J. As Mr Pelham's memory is mentioned with 
respect, itts but justice to observe that he was as for- 
ward as others in squai^dering the treasure and the 
Uood of England. Were a private person/ to burn 
his neighbour's house, or cut his throat, he would 
be hanged i but when a scoundrel, whose understand^ 
ing is unequal to the office of a post boj, drives aa 
hundred ihousand brave ipen into the field, to deso- 
late provinces, and hetv nations down like oxen, we 
call it glory ! The supplies specified in the votes for 
1744, amounted to six millions and a half, and those 
for 1745, to about the same sum, including two hun- 
dred thousand pounds to the king of Sardinia, and 
five hundred thousand pounds to the queen of Hun^ 
garj. • 

In the beginning of the year 1746, ** o\kt faithful 
'^ commons" settled funds for the maintenance of 
•' the Hutch and Hefsian troops who were In the 
♦*, service of England, as well as for the subsidy to 
** the landgrave. They granted three hundred thau* 
^' sand pounds to the king of Sardinia ; four bun^ 
** dred thousand pounds to the queen 6f Hungary 5 
'* three hundred and ten thousand pounds to def;ray 
*' the expence of eighteen thousand Hanoverians j 
** about three and thirty thousand pounds to the elec- 
f^ tors of Mentz and Cologne > and five hundred 
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** tboHsani pounds J in a vote of credit BxA-eoi^diHct^ 
*** to his majesty. The whcde charge of the current 
** jrear aniounted to u^en miOions tvao hundred anl 
* ffiy thousand pounds*.*^ 'In the month of No- 
vember, of ^he same year, they met a second time ; 
^nd the supplies for the year 1747 were still more 
extravagant. *** They granted four fmndred and 
'** thirty ^three thousand pounds to the queen of Him-' 
^*-^ary; three hundred thousand pounds to die king 
^^' of SaTdinia ; FOCR hundred and ten thousand pounds 
'** fo^ the maintenance of eighteen thousand Kauo^ 
^* verian auxiliaries +; xme hundred and si^^-tme, 
^^ thousand six hundred and seven pounds^ for six 
^*' thousand Hefsians ; subsidies to the* «l«Gtors of 
*' Cologne, Menti, and BavSiria^ and the sum oifiv€ 
** hundred thousand pounds to finable his majesty 
** to carry on the war with vigour. The sup^ies 
"** amounted -to nine millions four hundred and -twen* 
^* ty-five thousand pounds f." *In my fourth letter, 
I have already stated the supplies for 1748. A 
more particular detail of part of them may deserve 
the reader's attention. A new parliament met on 
the loth November 1747 ; ^^ Jive hundred and seven 
** thousand pouf^ds were granted for the^ o9ice of 
*' ordnance for land service ; twelve hundred and 
" sixty thousand pounds for the payment of fifty 
" thousand land forces ; ^ne million jeven hundred and 
*\/orty^three thousand pounds for the payment of 

• Smollet. 

f The price of Hanoverian blood had arisen in the course of ft.yev 
^thirty per cent. The Hcfsian subsidy Is out of allproportfofi. 

4: Smoilct. » 
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•* SU3SIBIES to the emprefs queen of Hungary, the 
^^ emprefs of RufsU, die king of Sardinia, the 
** electors of Mentz and Bavaria, the forces of Ha- 
^* nover, - and" — the devil knows how many other 
Oemum despots, who hired out their soldiers to 
fight like game cocks for the best bidder. Tive hun- 
dred thousand pounds were also voted" w confidence to 
his most gracious majesty, who was, for no purpose 
whatever, steeping Europe in the blood of her in- 
haibitants* The continental war appears to have 
cost us^ for the year 1748, about four millions 
STERLING, as the above sums are entirely occlusive 
of those granted for the service of the Britilh 
navy, and for the payment of the land forces in 
garrisons and plantations. Had these and former 
subsidies been applied to the privateer service, it is 
very likely that the commerce of France atnd Spaia 
would have been absolutely torn up by the roots ; 
and we are commonly taught that such an event 
would be of infinite advantage to Britain. But sup- 
posing our neighbours reduced to universal bank- 
ruptcy^ with whom are we to buy or sell ? or is a 
merchant ambitious to transact businefs only with 
l>eggars ? A (hop keeper in the high street of Edin- 
burgh would not expeipt to Increase the profits of his 
businefs by reducing the whok city to aflies ; yet a 
^onmxercial nation proposes to gain universal wealth 
hj spreading universal depredation. Dr Swift said 
that his couatrjmen had mote pleasure in cheating 
you 0/ A'SHiLLiiJO^ than in gaining $IVE pounds ^jr 
Jair trade^ But this disposition is ^t peculiar to 

• Beatson rol. i. p. 360. 

TOL. ix. T t 
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Ireland. In contemplating the Spaniili war of i739f 
the following facts deserve a serious consideration. 

The Britifli navy lost forty-eight vefsels. They 
carried thirteen hundred and seventy-sii guns. 
By the common calculation, these {hips must 
have been equipped at an expence of about thirteea 
hundred and seventy-six thousand pounds. Much has 
been boasted of the superior value of the vefsels 
taken from the French and Spaniards, but " many 
** oi the most valuable prices were insured at LoK- 
^' DON *;" and about the close of the war a statute 
was actually pafsed to put an end to such a traffic. 
The historian adds, that this practice " proved the 
" sole cause of preventing a total bankruptcy from 
*' taking place among their merchants." Thus, in 
the midst . of a bloody contest, a number of Britifh 
privateers were actually engjiged in the destruction of 
Britifli property ; while the wealth of Britifh mer- 
chants was chearfully employed in supporting the 
last resources of the pretended enemies of Britain. 
The prospect does not brighten by reflecting on the 
motives which reduced us to a situation so mourn- 
fully contemptible. We drew the sword in defence 
of the dregs of mankind, of smugglers, and slave 
stealers. 

*^ England," jsays Voltaire, " had no interest in 
*^ this quarrel, but that oi a single Jhip. Shtf lost 
*' much blood and treasure, and the affair of that fhip 
- *' remained, after all, in the same situation J^ " In the 
*' treaty of peace;," says Beatson, ^^ the grand mat^ 
'*' tery which had been the occasion of this bloody 

-♦ Naval Memoirs, vol. i. p. 361, 
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** and expensive war, the right of Britifli ftips to na^ 
** vig^te the American seas without being searched,,, 
*♦ Hvas NOT so MUCH AS MENTIONED *." We nevcj^ 
■would have suffered a Spanifli ihip to navigate the ^ 
seas of North Atqerica without being searched ; so 
that our right was founded on the most egregious 
insolence. Yet in this war we at lea#t had, and we 
had no more than the fhadow of an object. In the • 
German war even that was wanting. . In the former, 
Britain maj be compared with a country gentleman,, 
worth twenty thousand pounds a-year, who has 
been detected in attempting to steal a horse worth 
twenty fhilliAgs. — In the latter case, we resembled a 
person setting his house on fire, and then driving hi& 
wife and children over the windows. Four millions 
sterling per annum for a queen of Hungary ! Were 
ever mortal ears invaded with such another sound ! 
We bega^ this war by bribing her to fight her own 
battles against the king of Prufsia ; and, within ten 
years, we gave the king of Prufsia nx hundred and se^ 
'Qenty thousand pounds per annum to fight his own battles ^ 
against her \\ . If this be not folly, what are we to .* 

* Navil Memoirs, &c. yol. i. p. 392. 

•J: At this day, what better is our conduct ? While our agriculture, ma- - 
nufactures, and fiihcries are in want of han.^s, eighteen months have not 
paLed over since we were on the point of fightinganddying tor the privi- - 
/(^r of killing whales at (hi South, Poie, and wild cats tx, txvif§ that dh- 
lance. 

Eveft fiince that time wehavc also interfered, like a terrier between. - 
two niastift's».in the quarrels of Turkey and Rufsio/ ' When Britain was 
divided into two independent kingdoms, Berwick upon Tweed was a fre>^. 
t^ucnt object of contention-; and the Turk or the Miu?covite of the four- 
tecith century, might, with equal reason, have interested himself in tl\e- 
ij^t «f Berwick, as Britons o£ the prrscot ag? in the fate of Ocaikovw;^ 
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fall it ? What serrice could a king of Sardinia re« 
turn us adequate to thrtt hundred thousand pounds 
per annum .^ As for the sums paid to the Hefsians* 
and the various sums oijive hundred thousand pounds 
TOted in confidence^ it would be needlefs to && 
the reader's opinion. What could Rabelais or Cer« 
vsjntes have inVented noorc extravagantly ridiculous^ 
thVn the circumstance of paying an h^undred thou^ 
^and pounds a-year to a king of Poland, and to a 
king of Poland too who was more than half an idiot^^ 
to guarantee our dominions ? This was just as if a 
lion had solicited protection from a mouse. The 
bank of England might, with equal propriety^ have 
requested one of their porters to add his name to the 
firm of their company. The horrid infamy of such 
a breach of trust defies exaggeration. As for the 
faction in parliament, who committed such fathomlefs 
depredations on the property of their couptrymen, 
they are to be detested as a herd of banditti, more 
formidable to Britain than all her enemies put toge« 
ther — as wretches fitter for the cells of Newgate thaa 
the benches of a senate house* 

Could I from the baifdmg^s top 
titAT the rattling- thunder drop^ 
While the devil upon the roof, 
(If the devil be thundcrproof) 
Should with poker ficry-r.d. 
Crack the atones, and melt ^e lead ; 
Drhre them down on every ikull, 
While THi DEN or thieves is full j 
Quite destroy that harpies nest. 
How might then our isle be blest f! 

• The kiDj^ of Prufsia has favoured us with some curious anecdotes, ef 
this unhappy iSgute. 

f SwUt> Qa th« Irlih House of Commons.. 
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A fhort, but conyincing answer may be given td 
the miserable farce of German campaigns, and Ger- 
man subsidies. Were the whole continent of Eu- 
rope embodied under a single sovereign, yet, while 
we pofsefs a superior navy, we can always meet him 
on at least equal tenns ; and even were our navy to 
be destroyed, our hereditary bravery is so well 
known, that few statesmen, either sleeping or wa- 
king, would dream of landing an army on the coast 
of Britain. 

I fliall by your indulgence close my remarks oa 
this memorable war in my next lettcrr. 

Laurencekirk, TlMOTHT ThUNDERPROOF, 

Mty 15. 1792. 



A WORD TO THE WISE. 

A SPIRIT of innovation seems to be the reigning 
foible of the times. Our neighbours, the French, 
have turned their plough fhares into swords, in or- 
der to maintain the deprefsion which they have ef- 
fected, of their ancient government, and the establifli- 
ment of a new one. The Swedes have fliot their 
king, because he was growing old in promoting the 
welfare of his , people ; and the firitifh parliament 
has invented the new c^xpedient of prohibiting inter- 
nal commerce in grain. From these political ob- 
jects, not being able to decide whether the alterati- 
ons remarked are beneficial or hurtful, I turn away 
my attention ; but by glancing at them I am led to 
observe another innovation in a very different mat- 
ter. The alteration of language^ on which, presu- 
;Pung it to be an object o( import^ce to the literary 
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circle, wherein the Bee operates, in blending the use- 
ful, with the agreeable branches of knowledge^ £ 
ihall offer to the public my lucubrations. 

It is well known that the pronounciation of everj 
language is verj: liable to alteration, from many 
causes ; such as the eventual connection with foreign 
countries^ for example, the accent that the inhabitants 
of those parts of Ireland, where Engliih is spol^en,^ 
have acquired,, has been got from the conversation and 
mixture of the aboriginal natives,— the caprices of 
fafliion, which being, as I have read in the Bee,. 
built upon the weaknefe and folly of mankind, will 
rule with eternal sway ,^— the affectation of popular 
orators and players^ many of whom gain their repu- 
tation by being remarkable, and having something 
new about them, — and others of a similar nature- 
There is a very prevailing opinion, which, being 
plausible, is the n^ore dangerous, that the spelling of 
words fhould be accommodated to their prcmounci* 
ation. This opinion L have it in view to refute. 

When orthography was invented, the characters 
which were to denote certain words would have 
powers to exprefs the sounds by which these words 
were articulated, and the inventors would endeavour 
to make these powers be as nearly the same in one 
word as another ; but, from ^he great nicety in the 
distinction betwixt sounds, nearly similar indifferent 
words, he would be obliged, in order not to swell 
his alphabet to an inconvenient magnitude, to make 
the same character exprefs sounds somewhat differ- 
ejit in different words,, such as w/ar/ and alL 

The orthography being thus establifhed, every 
ge^rson wouJd have in Ws mind a.distinet idea of the 



sounds of these characters, according to the pronoun- 
ciatioiv of the words in which he found them used, 
and so would the orthography remain unakered, if 
the language did not undergo any change. 

But, from what I have animadverted to above, 
the language being continually changing, some words 
come to have a sound perfectly drfFerent from others, 
in which the same characters are used, and which 
were originally pronounced alike ; for example,-^/r^tf 
an adjective, and live a verb, are pronounced very 
differently, tjiough the same characters are used in 
both ; and who knows whether they were originally 
articulated alike or not ? 

The attentive reader may see from what I have 
said that where one begins to alter the spelling, in 
order to accommodate it to the words, he enters oa 
an endlefs thread of innovation. He would, iti the 
quoted example, have a new vowel for one of the 
words, as struck his fancy : Perhaps he would have 
written ly^e animals ; and no one knows that / live 
may not, in the course of a century, be pronounced 
/ Iav€^ and of course, provided these vowels re- 
tain, in the notion of the public at large, the same 
sound as at present they do, were the altering system 
adopted, would be so written. 

I need not animadvert on the numberlefs evil con- 
sequences that would attend such a practice, as that of 
mutilating the spelling of words, as the fancy of the 
public fliould suggest to be agreeable to the pronoun- 
ciation. Every language would be the language of 
a day ; our Thomson, our Milton, our Shakespeare, 
would in a hundred years be unintelligible ; and to 
] preserve our laws and our records from eternal ob- 
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livion, it would be necefsarj to have tliem all res* 
dered into L&tia, 4Qd their use would be confiued to a 
learned, quibbling, and designing set of statesmen and 
lawyers. 

The French have been as busy in altering their 
language as theit constitution. It was when one of 
their kings married an Italian princefs, that ihe chin* 
jed the sound of the terminatian ois into that of «i/; 
and as it was Ihorter and more melodious to the ear, 
the sojand was universally adopted ; but the people 
in those days had more sense than to think of losing 
all their books by changing their language ; and 
therefore no one thought of changing the spelling till 
the great Voltaire, who, like every one dse, had 
his follies, introduced the ais ; but yet it would not 
go down with the bulk of the nation- till within these, 
three or four yeiars, when it would appear that.the 
French looked on every thing that was old as detes- 
tible ; They not only adopted M. Voltaire's improve* 
mentj but so many others, that I declare, though 
well versed ia the French language, I cannot read a 
new French book without stammering at the sight of 
^ese absurdities. 

I (hall just farther remark that many of our af- 
fected literati pretend to use such orthography, as 
honor, favor^ Sec, and fliould the final letter be, in 
course of time, omitted in pronounciation, which is 
by no means imppfsible, by the same easy infatua* 
tion jthey may come to write o»o,ya»o, and so on; 
adieu then to old Englijh 1 

Avoid such innovations as a deadly poison to the 
valuable body of EngUfli literature.. 
i^ithi7^2r: A.A.L, 
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VEKSZ& BY THOMSON ON THS DEATH OF HIS MOTHE&. 

• ■ 

Tor the See, , 
X £ fabled muses I your aid dlsclainiy 
Your airy raptures* and your fancied llame* ' 
True genuine woe my throbbing breast inspires, 

*• JLove prompts my lays and filial duty fires ; 
The soul springs instant at the warm design. 
And the heart dicutes ev*ry flowing line, x 

See ! where t;^e Jcindest^ best of mothers lies. 
And death has ifliut her ever weeping eyes 5 
Has lodg'd, at last, peace la her wea^y breist. 
And iullM-her many piercing cares to rest. 
No more the orphan train around her stands. 
While her full heart upbraids her needy hands j 
'No more the widow*s lonely ^te fhe feels, 
T^e /hock severe that modest want conceals, 
Th* opprefsor's scourge, the scorn of wealthy pade, 
Andtpoverty^s unmi'mber'd illsbeside*; 
For sec ! attended by th' angelic throng, 
Thro' yonder worlds of light fhe glides along, 
^nd claims the well es^mM raptures of the fky j 
Yet fond concern recalls the mother's eye j 
She teeks th' unfriended orphans left behind. 
So hardly left 1 so bitterly resign'd I 
Still, still ! is fhe my soul's divin'"st theme, 
'The waking vision, and the wailing dream ; 
Amid the ruddy sun's enliv'ning blaze, ' 

'O'ermy dark eyes her dewy image plays ^ ' 

And in the dread dominion of the night. 
Shines out again the sadly pleasing sight j 
I'riumphant virtue all around her darts. 
And more than volumes ev'ry look imparts ; 
•Xtooks ! — soft, yet awful, melting, yet severe, 
Where both the mother and the saint are seen. 

But ah ! that^ight — that tort'ring night remains, 
;May darknefs dye it with its deepest stains i 
*May joy on it forsake her rosy bow'rs, 
And streaming sorrow blast its baleful hours ! 
When on the margin of the briny flood, 
*Chiird with a sad presaging damp I stood; 
Took the last look ne'er to behold her more. 
And mix'd.our murmurs with the wat'ry roar j 
^eard the last W04''ds fall from her pious tongue, 
Then wild into the bulging vefsel flung, 
Which soon, too soon, convcy'd me from her sigh^ 
Dearer than life, and liberty, and light ! "^ 

. VOL.IX* Z f 
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l^hf wai I then, ye pow*f« ! rrsen^i fi>r tbii^ 
Nor sunk immeiiate in the rast tbyfs ? 
DevourM a^ obcc by the rdentkft WJiye» 
And whelmM for ever in a wat*ry grave? 
1>own ye wiM wiAet of uaraly woe ! 
I see her with immortal beauty glow % 
The early wrinkle, cart contracted, gonty 
Her teats all wip^d, and alt her sorrows k m rn y. 
Th* ttoftiOg voiee nf heanrM I hear her breath, 
: To soothe her in the agonies of death f 
I see her thro* the blpst apartments rdivey 
And now (he meets heridear expecting love. ' 
Jieart-easing sight ! if not in part o*erspresLd, 
By the damp gkom of griers anchearhil Aade^ 
But fotmd rae^ light!* let this reflection poor. 
Who from th^ ftight cnmmstnds the ifainiitg day, 
The poor man*s portion and the orphin*s otay. 



FtttbefBee, 

;DsLi6HTF«-L emblem^the god of lovie, 
I know thee by thy sympathiskig smile. 

With look imploring help from heaven abo>?e, 
Ai^d hand o^ut|etch'4 to.^ive reiief tlU while. 

. I know thee by thy soft an.feHc form, 

And the big tear yrhich glistens in thine ey<.4 

Sure virtue doth with double grace adorn, « 
when beauty feels thy pow^r hum«iniiy ! 

Oh to the friendle(« «ctll vouchsafe thine aid. 
Heal the sad wound by misery imprefs'd; 

Give them relief, sweet interested maid. 
And lull their sorrows to the wiihM fbr rest ! 

When thou dost dwell with riches wisely given, 

We^&d the pow*r which points ch^ hand of heaven. 



ON aONOUE. 

^HoKovR ! — What art thou, pretty flying name? 
A vision ? a protection for the baHifiil dame ? 
Away ! — 'tis false j' — for pleasure calls the fair. 
Pleasure, alone, employs their utmost care ; 
Else why would (he, whose soul once heav'nly (hone. 
Break her pledged honour, and make me undone ? 
She faithlefs proves I her pleasure call$ — Away I 

, Honour's but wind, — the vision of a day. Jfi. 
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THE DREAM OF GALILEO, , 

on 

nrE Pleasumesot Knohtledge. 

Trans/at fJ from tie Germatt. 
Qalileo was twice brought before the Ihqoistion at 
Rome, because he defended the system of G)pemicus, 
which appeared to be inconsistent with t^e sficred wri- 
tings. The second time he lay^long in prison, and in' 
great uncertainty with regard to his fete j at last he was 
released upon this .condition,: that he (hould not depart 
from the 'duchy of Tuscany. The most important of his 
astronomical discoveries, made partly alone, anil partly 
with alsistance, are those which are mentioned in this. 
dream. He lived, after his last imprisonment, at his 
country seat, near Arcetrt in Tuscany, having lost his^ 
sight, but enjbying*^ till his death, the society rf Viviani, 
who was afterwards his- biographer, and who was accusto^ 
med never to subscribe his name without the addition of the 
* scholar of Galileo.^. These few introductory observa- 
tions will probably render the following e&ay more intel-. 
ligible than it. would otherwise have beea»i. 



Galileo, whose labours in the causr of sciebce had gi- 
ven him so fair a claim to immort^ity^ was now living at 
Arcetri in Tuscany, and enjoying a peaceful and honour- 
able old age. ^ He. was already deprived of the noblest o£ 
his senses, but hestill rejoicedat the appearance of the spring j 
partly d» account of the return of the nightingale, and 
the sweet fragrance of the reviving blofsoms ) and partly on 
account o£ the lively, recollection which he still retained of 
the pleasures that were past. 

It was in the last of these seasons which he lived to en- 
joy^ that Yiviani, . the youngest and most affectionate oC 
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Ms scholars, catried him out to the fields at ArcetrL He 
perceived that he was advancing too far for ^js strengtfa^and 
therefore intreated his conductor, with a smile, that he 
would not, in defiance of the prohibition, cany him be« 
yond the boumdaries of Florence j for you know, added 
he, the solemn engagement which I was obliged to come 
under to the Holy Inquisition. Viviani set him down, 
immediately^ to recover his fatigue, upon a little mount* 
where, being still nearer to the plants and flowers, and 
sitting as it were amidst a cloud of fragrance, he recollec- 
ted that ardent desire for liberty, which had seized him 
once at Rome upon the approach of the spring ^ and he 
was about to discharge upon his barbarous persecutors the 
last drop of bittemefs which he had in his heart, when he 
checked himself suddenly with this expreision :. * The spi- 
rit of Copernicus must not be provoked..' 

Viviani, who was totally ignorant of the dream to 
which Galileo here alluded, begged for an explanation of 
these words ^ but the old man, who felt that the evening 
was too cool and moist for his weak nerves, insisted upon, 
first being carried back to the house. 

You know, he began when he had refrefhed himself a 
little, with what severity I was treated at Rome, and 
how long my deliverance was delayed, when I found that all 
the powerful intercefsions of my illustrious protectors, the 
Medicean princes, and even the recantation to which I 
had descended, remained wholly without effect, I threw 
myself down in despair upon my bed, full of the most melan* 
choly reflections upon my fate, and of secret indignation ^ 
again^ providence itself. So far, I exclaimed, as thy re- 
collection extends, how blamelefs has been thy course of 
life ! With what unwearied labour and zeal, for thy em^ 
ployment, ha3t th«\i explored the labyrinths of a false phi- 
losophy, in search of that light which thou canst not find! 
Hast theu not exerted every faculty of thy soul to csta-r 
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blifh the glorious temple of truth, upon the imm of those 
fabrics of prejudice and error which were . reared by igno- 
rance, and sanctifie4 by time ? Didst thou not, as soon as 
nature was satisfied, retire with reluctance from the social 
board, and deny thyself ewn the slightest indulgence which 
could interfere for 2 moment with intellectual pursuits ? 
How many hours hast thou stolen from sleep, in order to 
devote them entirely to wisdom ? How often, when all around^ 
thee lay sunk in carelefs and profound repose, hast thou i 
stck>d fhivering with frost, while employed in contem- 
plating the wonders of the firmament? or when clouds and. 
darknefs concealed them from thy view, hung over the 
midnight lamp, anxious to contribute, by thy discoveries,, 
to the glory of the deity, and the instruction of mankind ? 
Poor wretch ! and what is now the fruit of thy labours ? 
What recompence hast thou obtained for all thy efforts to 
glorify thy Creator j and all thy endeavours to illuminate 
mankind ? Only that the angiiifli occasioned by thy suf- 
ferings (hould gradually exhaust all moisture from thine 
eyes ^ . only that those faithful allies of the soul fhould 
be more and more enfeebled every day \ a nd that 
now these tears, which thou canst not restrain, fhould ex- 
tinguifh their scanty light foF ever I 

Thus, Viviani, did I speak to myself 5 and then threw 
an envious glance upon my persecutors. These wretches, 
exclaimed I, who hidr their ignorance under mysteriou» 
fotes, and conceal their vipes in a venerable garb j. 
who sanctify their indolence, by imposing on the world the 
inventions of men for the oracles of God, and join to pur- 
sue, with unrelenting fury, the sage vVho raises the torch 
of truth, lest their luxurious slumbers fhould be broken 
by its splendor. These vile ones, who are only active for 
their own pleasures, and the corruption of the world j 
who laugh at misery in their gilded palaces | whose Hfc 
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inerit of all, even of glor|r^the mo^ preeioas of its re<> 
wards ! Witk what blind devotion do the .people bow to 
them, whom they cQzen so (hamefuUy of the Dnuta of : 
their pofsefsions, and provide fos themselves the most lux^ 
urious entertainments from the fat of their herds> and the 
produce of their vineyards ! And thou, po«r wreUJh ! who 
hast hitherto lived only . to God, and thy own vocation, 
who hast never permitted a single pa&ion- to spring up in 
thy soul, .bi^ the pure an4 holy pafeion. for truth j who 
hast proved thyself a priest more worthy of the deity 
by discovering the various wonders of his' works from. the 
£ibric of an universe,, to the structure o£ a worm \ must 
thou be deprived of the only comfort for which thou hast 
pined and languifhed ^ so long i of that comfort which is 
not withheld from the beast of the forest, and the fowls 
of Heaven i— of liberty? What eye watches over th^ 
fortunes of men ? What righteous and impartial hand, deals - 
out the blelsings of life ? thus to suffer *those who , are un- 
wi>rtby, to plunder their betters, and engrofs every thing to 
themselves. * ^ 

I continued to complain till I fcU asleep.) and immedii- 
ately a venerable old itian seemed to approach my bed^ 
side. He stood, and beheld me with silent satisfaction, 
while my eye was fixed in admiration upon his contempla-. 
tiye forehead, and his sUveHocks. . Galileo,, said he at last, 
wteit you. now suffer, you suffer on. account of the truths 
lyhich I taught you^ and the same superStition by which 
you are persecuted, would also h^vie peisiecuted me, ha4 
not death procured my eternal fre^om. Thou art Coper- 
nicus, exclaimed I, and, before he could answer, caught 
him in my arms. How sweet Viviani are those bonds of 
aHiance established among us, by nature herself j^ but how 
mwck sweeter ^x& the alliances of the sotilr! How mu<»h. 
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'^Eotberlj affection, %x^ ^ M«niBl ties of truth ! W^ 
wlittt a cbftimng ^setMameiit of thtt i^rlous loomeai;^ 
when the sphere^f oar actiTitjr ihdU be lafiiutelf enlarh 
l^d, and omf frcultjef ejulted^ tnd rendered equal tOv-it 

' £ree pactlcipttion of all tile tnamres of knowledge^ dq we 
liasteq to meet a fiicad, who if iutroducdl to us bjr \m» 

>dom! 

See, said the old .many vfter retumiiig' my emhrace, I 

^Icive rcsuBiedtbe |^b #C;6eih which I ixmsAXj wore, aird 
mil now be to,tiiee,Hwlttt' lihall be hereaftery-^thj guides 
Jorin that wiH^l^here the unfettered sfHtit labours coii^ 
tmua^y wkh UBweaikdi ardour,, rest .^is onlj *st chatngt 
pf ^plojment ^ own^ovn tnvestigaidoii tirto the mysteri^ 
of the iGodhead is interrupted only bj that iastmction 
which wegive to those neWljr arrived £rom th€ earthy 
aad I am to be the first insttuetoi; of thy sotd in the exr 
flked knodtledge o( die^elemal power. . He ledaAe by the 
hand to a descending cloudy ipd we^l»(dL our .iigkt int^ 
the ifinaeaswable extent of hearen. I saw here, the aaoon^ 
Virlaiu, with her mountains and rallies; \ . I ^w the <8t»t 
"of the &£% Way, thosei^of the Pleiades, and that of OH- 
on \ \^%Km the «pots of the sun, and idke moons of Jupiter % 

r^dlthsrtl itrst saw.lieite bfdow, I there saw more dearly 

/With una&isied eyes, and ^wandered in .helTcn among my 

-disdbveries, &11 of the sweetest self-congratulation^ like 

some friend 4>f the human race, who wanders upon earth 

among, tlie fruits of Ms beneficcaice. !&very howr of my 

•labours here was there fruitM of the highest happineft \ sA 

. a hs^pinefs which never <^an be felt by him who enters 

fiiturity^destitute of jinowledge. And therefore, Viviani, 

'<dd and feeble as I am, will I never give over my search 

after truth ^ for he who spends his life in the godlike em^^. 

^^loyment, will ^d my joy spring up for him hereafter, 
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from every object on which he turns his eyes,— from ^vc- 
{ry conjecture which he had laboured to confirm,— -from 
«vcry doubt which he had -endeavoured to remove, — from 
<every mystery he had attempted to discover,— ^nd from 
jevery error he had .afsisted to dispell. All this I felt in 
those moments of exultation ^ but the recollection that I 
&lt 1% is all that remains ^ for my soul, too teeacYk opprest 
with happineis, lost every single pleasure in the ocean of 
them alL 

While I thus gazed, and wondered, and lost my«elf in 
his greatnefs, whose omnipotence and wisdom created the 
whole 'y and whose love, ever active, upholds and supports 
it, I wa» raised by the conversation 'Of my guide, to still 
higher imd jnore exaked conceptions. :Not the Kmits 
/of thy senses, said he, are also the • Hraits of the universe. 
Numerous indeed, is the host of -suns, whose lustre is ap- 
parent even to thy view, although from '^uch aninconcei- 
v;able distance \ hut there jire many thousands more which 
^pu cani^ot discern, ihining through the ^dlefit expanse 
of ether ^ and each of these suns, is peopled, as well as 
each of the spheres which surrounded them, with sensible 
beings and with thinking souls ^ wherever there was space 
sufficient for their motions, there worlds were commanded 
to roll, and wherever intelligent beings couM be happy, 
there intelligent beings were produced. In the whole im- 
mensity of the Eternal's existence, there is not a single 
span to be found which ^the p]!X>vident creator has not fur* 
nifhed with Hfe, or at least with matter serviceable to life ^ 
«nd through all this countkis multiplicity of beings, ,down' 
even to the smallest atom, reigns the most inviobble regu^ 
larity and order ^ .all is maintained by eternal laws, in ra- 
vifhing harmony, from earth to earth, from heaven to hea- 
•^ven, and from sun to sun ; the matter fOr contemplation 
^. an immortal $age, is as unfsithomable as eternity itsd^ 
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:and as ihe:^^itstlble, the spting of bis enjoyments. But 
why, Galileo, ihould 1 thus ^peak to you at present ? such 
enjoyments cannot be comprehended by a spirit stiH fet- 
tered to a sluggilh companion, which can proceed no &r- 
<her in its labours than that companion is able to go along, 
;and scarcely begins to railse itself aloft, before it is forci- 
My dragged back to the dust. 

It may not be able to comprehend these enjoyments in 
«li their godlike fixllnefs and perfection 5 but surely, Coper- 
nicus, exclaimed I, it knows them in their nature, and iil 

* their efeencc. For what joys does not wisdom procure 
us, even in this sublunary life ? What rapture is not felt 
by the soul, even in this frame of mortality, when the dark 

'and doubtful twilight of its understanding begins to give 

' place to the dawn of science, and the secret splendour ex- 
tends wider and wider, tiH the full light of knowledge at 
last arises,* and displays before the enraptured eye, re- 
gions full of eternal beauty ? Call to mind, thou who hast 
penetrated so far into the mysteries of God, and the plan 
^f his creation,-^-call to mind that glorious moment, when 
the -first bold conception arose within thee, and summoned 

'together all the faculties of thy soul, to comprehend, to 
fafliion, and to arrange it j but when all the noble harmony 
was completed, with what intoxicating feelings of love, 
i^dst thou not review the labour of thy soul, and feel thy 
•iresemblance to that eternal Being, whose sublimest concep- 
"tions had been copied by thee. Yes, my guide, even 

' -here below, wisdom is rich in celestial joys j had fhe riot 
been so, could we, from her bgsom, have looked with 
such indifference on all the vanities of the world. 

The cloud which supported us, had sunk again to earth, 

and now it rested, as I thought, upon one of the hills in 

the neighbourhood of Rome. The great metropolis of the 

world lay before us j but full of the deepest contempt for 
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its gloriesi X stretched out my hand from jaay, d^yatlon, 
and said, jiet tbe proud inhabitants of. these p^lac^s ^hii^ 
as they wiUof their oy^nimport^ce, ^)>ec9uset}i^ir,li^l?s 
are robed in purple, and, their tables l(^^ed^i/^i|h j^old xpA 
jgilver, and heaped with the luxijiries .of Europe ^nd. tl^e 
Indieaj but the sage looks down upon. ^hesie wretches ^ 
the eagle upon the silk-worp enclosed within its .web ^ 
for. in their souls ^hey ar^ only prispners, who can- 
not abandon fhe leaf to whic^ they cling j wbi)le ^he sa^c 
vanders on the mountains of liberty, and sees ^he .^or^d 
tinder his feet, or s^rs aloft upon the wings. of contem- 
plation, converses with the Deity, and walks a lu. o tl;e 
stars, 

While I was thus speaking, a serious- 8(demnity oye^ 
clouded the countenance of my guide \ his fraternal .ana 
dropt from my fhoulder, and his eye darted a tlM'catenii^g 
glance, even to the inmost recedes of my squI. Wretch! 
cried, he, is it then for this end that you have tasted upon 
=carth of these pleasures of heaven ? That your name hjaj 
been rendered great among the nations ? That ev^ry fa«' 
culty of your soul has been exalted, in order to be exer- 
cised with inore freedom and perseverance in the know-^ 
ledge of truth through the ages of eternity ? And now that 
jou are thought worthy to suffer persepution ^— ruow that 
your wisdom 0iould turn to your advantage ^— and yo^ 
heart be as richly adorned with virtue, as your spirit has 
hitherto been with knowledge, — now is every spark of gra- 
titude extinji^uiihed, and your soul murmurs against your 
God? 

Here I awakened from my delightful dream, saw mys^ 
icast, from all the glories of heaven, down to my dark and 
solitary dungeon, and watered my couch vyitb a flood pf 
tears. Then throug;h all the darknefs which surrounded 
me, I raised my ey«, and spoke thus : p)i God JEuU pf 
Jove I has the Nothing which owes its existence tp ,thet 
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jpresumed to censure thy holy way^ ? Has the tot whkb 
received a foul from thee, ascribed to the account of itr 
owndescrvings what was only the gift of thy mercy ? Has? 
the wretch whom thoii hast nouriuied in thy bosom^ and 
to whom thou hast given from thy own cu^ so many cordial' 
drops of happinefs, has he forgotten his obligations, to 
thee ? Strike immediately his eyes with blindnels ; let him 
never again hear the voice of friendfhip \ let him grow, 
giray in tliis dismal dungeon! With a willing spirit \yill 
he submit to it, thankful for the reinembrance of theplea^ 
•ures that are past, and happy in the expectation- of fiitu* 
rity. 

It was my whole soul, Viviani, which^ I poured forth in 
tfiis prayer 5 but it was not the murmur ©f discontent, but 
the voluntary' resignation of gratitude, which was heard 
pid attended to by that God who still reserved me for 
so much happinefs \ for do I not live here in freedom ?" 
and has not my friend, thb very day, carried me forth a^ 
inong the flowers o£ the spring ? 

Here he felt for the hand of his scholar, in order to 
givie it a gAteful squeeze \ but Viviani seited^upcm his/ 
and carried it with veneratic^ to hi^ lips. 



STATE OF KATURB. 
Jrvm Plowden^s Jura Aiighrunu 
jThk stattf of naturt, in which all pMlo^ophers consider 
tnan, and the rights afnd properties ' inherent in his nature^ 
is a m^C thetnretical and metaphysical state, pre-existing^ 
otily in the mind, before the* physical existeBCc of ahy 
htimah endty whatever. As this state of nature, then, n«- 
vtr had any real existence, so also thd various qualities^ 
|]^operries, rights, powers, and adjuncts annexed unto, it,'- 
gihcnieirr creatures of the ipa^Bad«^> aWribttUbl,^ oalytj*' 
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roan in this ideal state of speculation 5 ttcy bear the saioe 
sort of analogy to the physical state of man in society,-** 
principles and pron^rties of mathematical points, and lines^ 
bear to be the practical rules of mechanics. As well 
might we attempt to handle and manufacture a matbcma- 
cal point, as to move only upon the principles of this state 
of nature, being placed by the beneficence of our Creator 
in the phywcal state of society. Some of our greatest philo- 
phers, as is often the case, to avoid pleonasm, and in the 
full glare of their own conviction, have omitted to say, in 
exprefs words, that this state of nature, in which they con- 
sidered man in the abstract, never had an actual, physical^ 
or real existence in this world j and this omifsion has, per- 
haps, occasioned the error of many modem illuminators^ 
who, from ignorance, have confounded the two states to- 
gether \ or, from designed malice, have transplanted the 
attributes and properties of the one into the other. 

It requires no argument to prove whjen the physical 
civilized state of society commenced j for, from the com- . 
mencement of this must be dated tiie impofsible, existence 
of the state of pure nature. Mr Locke est«blifhes this 
commencement from the formation and co-existence of, 
our first parents, Adam and Eve \ and he draws the ne^ 
cefsity of it from the intrinsic nature and exigencies o£ 
man, as he has been actually formed ^d constituted by 
his Creator. ' 

This fact, then, is incontrovertible j that the only iodi^ 
iFidual^ who can be said, in any sense, to have existed in 
the state of nature, was Adam, before the formation^* 
hia wife. But how these rights could be exercised by 
him in that forlorn state of solitude, I know as little as., 
I do of the period of its duration. When, therefore, we 
speak generally of the rights of man, w^ ought to be uiu 
der stood to speak of those rights which are attributal^^ 
^ man in the piviliz^d st^te of society, .^tus ^verj^di*^.. 
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cufsion of the actual exercise of the rights of man, im- 
ports necefsarily the contemplation of the social civil man^ 
and no other^ 

In the theoretical, or supposed transition of man, from 
the state of nature to the state of society, such natural 
r^hts as the individual actually retains, independently of 
the society of which he is a member, are saia to be re- 
tained by Hm, as a part of those rights which he is suppo- 
sed to have poiseised in the state of nature. Such are the 
free and uncontrouled power of directing all his animal 
motions ^ such the uninterrupted communication and in* 
tercourse of the soul with its Creator ^ such the unre« 
strained freedom of his own thoughts \ for so long as an 
individual occasions no harm, and offers no offence to his 
neighbour, hj the exercise of any of these rights, the so- 
ciety cannot controul nor check him in the exercise of 
them. 

But in this transition, the surrendered or exchanged 
rights were so irrevocably transferred from the individu- 
al to the body at large, that it no longer remained at the 
liberty or option of individuals to reclaim, either in the 
whole or in part, those rights, which had so become unalie- 
nably vested in the community. 

It is as singular, as it is unaccountable, that some of 
the illuminating philosophers of the present day fhould, even 
under the Britifh constitution, claim and insist upon the 
actual exercise of these natural rights of man ^ when it is 
notorious, even to a demonstration, that the exercise of 
them would be efsentially destructive to all political and 
civil liberty, could they really be brought into action. 
For it is self-evident, that the perfect equalization of 
mankind, such as is attributable to this imaginary and 
merely speculative state of natural freedom, would pre- 
vent every individual from acquiring an exclusive right 
or property in any portion of this terraqueous globe, or in 
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^^ other particle of matter, beyond that of his on^n cor- 
poreal frame. Liberty pre-supposes the pofeibility of ac- 
quiring and reaping the- advantages of property \ a right ' 
of receiving ahd giving aid and protection j and a pontfcr 
of bettering one's own conditioti, and providingfpr otie*s fa- 
xdly \ it pre-supposes virtiie, in holding out its rewards ;: and 
the rewards of virtue necelsarily induce distinction ^lid 
and preference of the virtuous over others, whieh^ aire ef- 
s^ntially contradictory to perfect equalizatbn. The extent 
of this proposition, " men dre dtt horn equdtty free^ ihust 
incltide each individual human being, or it ss^s nothing'^ 
but it admits of no other than that orighial sem^ of equa- 
lity, inherent in the metaphysical efsence of mian, which is' 
not applicable to the physical existence of sdcial men, * 
since it is efsentially incompatible with the existence of 
society, which denominates man 80<?ial. 

An Engliftiman will coiiceive no liberty where there ts nb'- 
law, no property, no religion. The" preservation of these 
constitutes the sum total of those rights and liberties for 
"Which he will even sacrifice his Hfe. Upon what grouncf 
then, fhall ail £ngli(hman, even in theory, a^dmit prai- 
cfples into civil government, which would justly th^ pek*' 
sant in seizing the lands of his lord, the senrant, in de-' 
manding the property of his master, the labourier, that of 
his employer, the robber in purloining his neighbour's purse^' 
thV adulterer in defiling the wife of another, the outlawed 
in reviling, contemning, and violating the laws of the com- 
miunity ? 

The greatest mischiefs arise from the misunderstaa^iKng^ 
and misapplication of terms. Millions of lives have betrik' 
sacrificed in disputes and controversies upon the tenor aJidf 
tendency of words. General abstract proposftiofts »e su- 
per-eminently liable to this evil, as appi^ars in mtoy calt* 
mitous instances of our owh country. The use of vrortdr* 
and terms* can ofily be, to convey to otbe]f^*tMt wStwM^al^ 
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tug and p^pott of what we^bink.our$«lyes. Ithus, if I 
ikappcnVl'y ^a iinusual and awkward cgmbinaUono^wOrils 
.aad p)u^e.s,.(o ,exprefs my mie^ng s^d seotiments upon^ 
subject to ^ ttiird person ^ provided I am reaUj UDdejrstood, 
.and my sientiments ^e admitted, I do not see upon v^hat 
othe.r gromvl, tban that of gram^r 9^ syntax, ii.^spute 
can be instituted. And in the subject under our present 
consideration, if any other term had been used to exprefa 
the natural rights of many or the state pf nature ^ the whole 
animosity of the adverse disputa|its would have subsided, 
' under the conviction that neither differed in opinif n sub- 
stantially from the other. I have read over most of the late 
publications upon the subject, and I dp not find one of any 
note or consequence, that does not in fact and substance 
admit this ^ate of nature, to which they annex or attri-* 
butc these indefeasible rights of man, to be a mere imaging* 
ty state of speculation. Much ill blood would have been 
avoided, much labour and pain have been spared, and 
many lives have been preserved, if any other than the 
cpitliet naturat had been applied (o thf^se rigfhts and this 
state. 

The bulk of mankind are little able, and lefs habituated, 
to anaHse the import and tendency of words and phrases \ 
and few amongst them will separate the idea, which they 
conceive the word natural conveys, from the state of their 
physical existence. They will plainly argue, that such 
as God hath made them, such they are \ nor do they think. 
' of, nor demand any other rights, than such as God bath 
• given them, for the purpose for vyhich in his goodnefs he, 
created them. The practical doctrine from such argu- 
ment will be what 1 before quoted from Mr Locke ; * God 
having made man such a creature, that, in his own judge- 
ment, it was not good for him to be alone, put him under 
strong obligations of necefsity, convenience, and inclina-^ 
•tii9n, ta drive him into sopicty, as well as fitted him wjth 
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iinderttAndlng aod languftge to c^ntitine mud enjoy it.* 
Thits, perhaps, indre properly, thou^ Icfs tedinicaUj 
«peaking, we come to consider man in hisrea/ natura/^at^, 
^ick is tkat of society. For iSuchanan says truly*; 
"* Rrstof all, tlien, we agree, that men by nature are made to 
live in society together, and for a communion of Kfe.'' 

•ON SCANDAL. 
-» — " Haerct latcri Icthalis arundo." 
Against slander there is no defence. HcU cannot boast 
so foul a fiend } nor paan deplore so fell a foe. It 
«^ab8 with a word,-^with a nod, — with a ftirug,— with a 
look,-^with a smile. It is the pestilei^ce w^iUdng in 
darknefs^ spreading contagion far and, wid^ which the 
most wary traveller canjiot avoid $■ ' i t is the hearjt- 
^earching dagger of the afsafiin 5 — r-it is the poisoned ar- 
row whose wound is ijpcufable > ' ^ i t is iht mortal sting 
of the deadly ^dder. Murder is its employment,— ^inno- 
cence its ,prcy,— ^tsumI ruin its sport.- ■ ■■ Maria was a 
fatal instance. Her head was a little raised &om th^ 
pillow, supported by her hand, and her countenance 
was exceeding sorrowful,— the glowing bhiih of eigli^eea 
vanifhed from her cheeks, and fever rioted in luxury upoa 
lier damask $kin.i^»>- It is even so ^«- >a bursting sigh U- 
boured from her bosom ^— -virtue is no protection while 
detraction breathes malignity,-^— while envy searches for 
faults and tortures truth. I might have been hayay l ■ 
but Oh ! ye busy thoughts, recal not to mj ^niory these 
joyful hours ! She struggled,— -but in vain.' The invisible 
power of daikneis closed her eyes, and her- heaving breast 
panted with the last t|irobbings of a broken heart. ■■■■■ She 
is now ho more,-*— scandal triumphed over the lovely maid* 
Superior qualifications made her the dupe of envy, and k 
icver followed.— She fell a sacrifice to exfuisite feelings ! 
* Buchanan ^f the due privilc^^ of the Scots gQYijrmncat, p. 189. 
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An ACCOtJNfT OF rnt society OIP . A&CASIA AT ROMB, WITH A 
SKITCH OF TH£ STATE OF LIT^RATUBJE IS ITALY FOR THESE 
LAST THREE CENTURIES. Bt ABBE TO0RMXR, TEACHER OF 
LANGUAGES, EDINBURGH, AUTHOR OF THE ANECDOTES OF POPE 
OANGANELLIy &C. 

devolutions in the opimoai of nunkind often take their rise iirom very 
«mall befinniQgs; and these opinions) when once estabUibedr produce 
KVonderfel cfaimget in the situation of men afid things in 6iis ^untverse. 
No Susies of histoif therefore could be moK interesting then that 
•which flMuld tracTy with perspicultf» the revolutions of literature, and 
-explain the causes df these changes. The Editor has been favoured, 
"•srith the- following ikctch of the changes that have taken place in the 
>ta8Se fbrliterary compositions in Italy for two huhdred years past, by a 
x^entlemaa who has had good opportunities of observing theni $ and who 
.pofseiscs a natural talent of research in matters of this sort that iew 
can boast of. Every step we advance in our reseai'ches into the history 
•^f man, tends to preve, in the most decided manner, that these acci^ 
>^Btal distinctions which weak writers, have delight^ to hold up to 
^iew, as permanent chatacteristics of nations, are merely casual inci» 
<^dents, being occasioned by local circumstances, that tend to call into ac- 
tion, or to lull asleep, the active powers of the mind at the time ; and 
«^uit when these-^verruling causes are removed, man fhowt himself to 
•^he, in tvery country, radically and efsendally the same. Let us the« 
-'•iet aside those silly pfejudicos that have so long tended to estrange na-> 
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tiont irmk each other. All mankind are bretl^ren^ and ought m be 
/fiends and fellow labourers In one comnMn cause. They all ought c» 
cnbrace each other cordially as brothers, and as friends. The tioMr 
approaches when nations, it is hoped, wiQ be emulous only to trf 
who ihall be most forward in promoting the welfare of one anothery 
from a firm conviction,, that they will thus best promote theh ow« 
happinefs and dearesb interests. This slight efsay will convince every 
intelligent reader^ that an Engll/hman and 'a Roman, think neariy ui 
- file same way, in all those great and leading principles vrhich infltfeace 
-the conduct of nnn, in regard to religioo, morals, and sound polidcs- 

Sir, To the Editor of the Bee. 

Iw coniequence of the desire you ezpr^fsed in z 
late conversation with me, to have an account of the^ 
society in Rome, distinguiihed by the name of Arcm^ 
dia^ which is so little known in this country, I now 
send the inclosed account of that institution, which I 
hope will not prove unacceptable to your readers at 
the present time. 

As the original intention of this society was to 
correct a false taste in literary compositions, which 
had long prevailed in Italy, I found it necefsary to 
jive a brief account of the state of Italian literature 
for some (ienturies backward. The Engliih reader 
will probably not be displeased to see bj what gra- 
dual steps a few private persons, by the silent openu 
tion of reason, alone, have imperceptibly effected a to- 
tal change in the taste of the nation \ they will also 
remark with pleasure the beneficial^ effects of mental 
enlargement in. this case as well as in others. We 
are not at this day in Italy ignorant of the benefits 
that have been derived from the reformation effected 
by protestants, and are no strangers to the influence 
that the free qipde of reasoning, introduced by that 
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event, has had upon many other subjects, literary an^ 
political. A similar effect is now experienced at 
Rome, from the influence of the doctrines of the 
society of Arcadia* For though the persons who form-* 
<jd that institution had no other object in view at the 
beginning, but to correct the errors of a false taste^ 
by setting aside all deference to every auiborky in lite- 
rature, that was not supported by sound reason, andl 
common sense ; yet it has been found that those wh^* 
disregard mere authority in One case, wiH i&Urally 
suspect it ought not to be blindly subletted to in 
another. The empire of reason is thus gradually ex- 
tended ;' and there can be no doubt but that that blind 
ignorance, which so long establifhed the reign of bi- 
gotfjr in Europe, will in time be baniflied from rfie 
earth ; and that men will soon reason with as much 
freedom in Ronie on every subject^ as they now da 
in Britain. 



The inhabitants of Arcadia, a province of the Pe- 
loponnesus, have sdways been considered as affi>r4iug 
the purest pattern of the. pastoral Ufe» The tem- 
perature of the climate^ the multiplicity of moun- 
tains, of woods^ of rivers ^ the richneis- of their 
pastures, the abundance of cattle and flocks, the 
tranquil disposition of the people,, their abhor- 
rence of war, and their love of amsic and pee- 
tiry, to which they were accustomed j&om their 
youth ; their manners, customs, and even their laws,, 
have all contributed to render them supremely emi- 
nent in thiS' respect* PcJyhiua gives us a miost pkfts^ 
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iiig<:baracter. of die ancient Arcadians* The poe tft. 
have adopted the same idea, traces of which are^ 
found in Pindar, and Homer,, among the Greeks r? 
and among the Latins, not to spe^ik of Horace, Qvidr. 
Fropcrtius »id others, Virgil alcme would be suffin- 
eient, who not only has taken an opportunity to adora^ 
his bucdiics with the peculiarities of Arcadia, hutk 
dedicated the greatest part of the eight book of the: 
i^^neid to the mempry of Evander, and the praises, 
of the Arcadians.^ Jacopo Sanna»aro<^ a celebrafeedr. 
Italiin and Latin poet of the sixteenth century,^ un* 
der the name of Actius Sincerus^ completed what in. 
a manner had. been only hinted by othecs.^ Hist^ 
Areaiiay^L composition consisting of edegues in verse - 
and ii;i prose, deserves to be read and admired for. the 
sweetness of its nunUiers^. and the simplicity of it&. 
elocution.. 

After bis steps, and sdinost with the same, pastoral^ 
simplicity, Tdfto laid the scene of his^^^/ntWi^'in Ar*- 
€^a, where, likewise GUarini fixed the scenery of: 
his Pastor Fida^ a composition in which, cof^tainly/ 
m9ii:ky beauties are to be' found, thougb,^ unlu/ckily> ,too • 
much interspersed with ^ofM^f/^r; bui a&£t>r.hi& Ihep— 
herds there is nothing pastoral in them, .ex^pt. the 
pellice,. the crook,, and the javelin, a«d tlf^j might- 
rather he considered as refihed citizens, and knaTiflit. 
courtiers^ in a fhepherd's disguise^ 

These performances, in some ^respeot, psr^ed the* 
way to the institution. of. the modern Arfadia^ which, 
although it is nothing else- but an union of men of 
letters, or as it is commonly called an acadefny of" 
belles lettresf yet it has so much distinguiihedJudf^ 
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above all other academies, not onlj in Rome and 
l^alj^ but likewise in manj other parts of E^^•ope, 
t^a( it is respected as an universal literary irepublic. 
This^ institution was. intended to put x>ut of fafhioa 
the barbarous taste which prevailed very much for: 
tiie gfeatest part of the last century in the writings; 
of the Italians 5^ a faulty ijftste from: w^ich the wri- 
ters of other parts of Europe were not at all free ^ 
But, beforq I undertake to fliew how it has been by 
degrees extirpated, and how the good stile was reco-, 
itered, by imitating the best masters of antiquity,^ 
it will not be amifs to give a cursory review of the, 
sjtate of letters in the greater part of Italy, when the 
society of Armdia was instituted. 

Four centuries were alijaost pafsei since the Italian 
language had received all its splendour, in Dante ^Boc^ 
caccio "ijt Petrarca* For two centuries after them, 
most ItaHan*writers followed their steps with, per- 
haps, even too great a degre? of servility ; so that, al-- 
though nothings singularly beautiful then appeared, 
yet ittO vicious manner of stile had taken place ; 
mediocrity seems to have then characterised the 
njforks. o£the Italis^ua. Atlast, however, the aera ar-. 
rived,, which has been called the golden age of the- 
Italian liinguage. Pope Leo x. who was no lefe in- 
clined ta letters, and generous to the. literati, than: 
Augustus, and was the promoter of: learning and;; 
Qf arts in his dominions, ha^d the pleasure to -see flou- 
rifli around him eminent writers,^ which, both in num- 
ber ai;d in quality, might be compared with the 
sublime gpniuses that surrounded the throne of the. 
^flaan. emperor. Egiq. poetrj; reached there, to th^ 
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pitch of its glorj by the immortal poem of Ludovico 
Ariosto^ whom Italy has had no difficulty to compare 
to Homer. The same author, in the comic and the' 
satiric, revived 'the beauty of Terence and of Horace* 
The Italian bucolic, by the means of SaknazarOf ap^ ' 
peared adorned with new graces and in a new drefs , 
^d from the pen of the s^me author was seen, for 
the first time, the Latin piscatorial poetry, of which 
only a hint had been given in a ihbrt idylHum bj 
Theocritus, Bembo then taught the manner of imi* 
tating Petrarca, and the • same Bemlo^ together with 
Castiglione^ and Casa^ attained a new manner of wri- 
ting nobly and elegantly in Italian prose. Many other 
fine geniuses eiiriched Italy with most excellent works 
both in prose and verse, in Latin and Italian. At that 
time Tor qua to 'Ta/so was eminently conspicuous ^ 
and has acquired no lefs fame for his works tn prose, 
than for his poems, pastoralt lyric, and epic, in all of 
which he excelled 5^rii^3rf^o 'Ta/sohis father, who was a 
very good poet, himself ; but knowing how little poetry 
was compatible with an easy life, wiflied to have his 
son follow the more lucrative profefsion of the law, 
but in vain. At nineteen years of age Torquata 
publifhed II Rinaldo ; a poem, in which, receding 
both from the stile of his father, and from that of 
AriostOy he paved his way to the immortal poem of 
the Gerusalemme Liberata, which he afterwards pab« 
lifhed at a riper age. He endeavoured to transfuse 
into it the greatnefs of thoughts, and the harmonic 
ous numbers of Virgil, with whom it is- generally 
esteemed he deserves to be compared. But ts 
Latin poetry, which having reached its highest pei* 
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Section in the ^neid of Virgili began from that periocl 
gradually to decline, it happened likewise that the 
Italian poetry, having attained its full beauties 
in 'Tafio^ afterwards declined very much from its 
dignity, even in his own life time. His imitators, 
making* a bad use of his elegancies, began to dif- 
«eminate in their works the seeds of a particu- 
lar manner of thinking, which approached too much 
to reflection ; and, as it very often happens, every one 
was striving to introduce some novelty, and endea« 
vouring not to be surpafsed in merit by those who 
bad anticipated them in time: Upon a strict examina- 
tion of Tafso*s own works, it will appear that traces 
are to be £oimd in them of the ^o«r^//^ and over- 
tstreached metaphors, . in oneword, of the corrupt- 
ed stile. which bedttae so universal in die seventeenth 
centttsy. It msij be added to this that the idiom of 
the Spanifli language, Spain at that time domineering 
over the greatest part of Italy, admitted of such a 
turn of thought, and such a kind of phraseology, as 
somewhat approaches to the above .mentioned man- 
ner ; so true it is that nations become easily recon- 
ciled to the customs of those who govern them ; 
.^ likiewise that what may be admitted a& an oma- 
, ment in one language, not only will not be proper, 
but even will be t fault in another. 

7b be continued* 

■ \'''/ 
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lExTHACT OF A LlETTlR VKOM 1«ISS STWARD TO DU«6$WXI^ 
ON THiS SXJBJZCT 09 -BR JOHNSOW. 

For tbt Bte. 

The following dialogue wa« obligingly communicated to the^itor, h^^ 
gentleman of ikst eminence in the literarjr world, with an afsuranc^ 
of his having many reasons lo be satisfied that it is a geftuine ^cifo^ 
fXMmseofthelidy whose fiaioie it ttoan. iff Bo8#til:hMgtveo«ib«clk 
\€h interescing or characteristic account ofthit dja^Qguc in tlie •ccemi 
volume of bis life of Johnson, -p. » 31. 

YotJ ftlkmc for the mintrtes I tiace ttsde «£ «. cer* 
«ain conversation whick p^tfsed aft Mr UiUT** m m 
literary party ^ and in which Dr Johnson ^md Ma 
£nowles disputed 5« warxdy ? As jon seesoito hame 
mxL idea of insetting tfaas^ dispute in your fativce mo^- 
•ditated work, the life of ]>r Johnson, k is ncce&acf * 
^at^omediing (hould he known concernihg the young 
person i^hb was the suhject of it. ' y 

Mifs Jenny Harry was, fo^ flie^ is now no saort, 
itfae daughter of a rich planter in the West Indm, 
^vho sent her to England to resceive her education^ at 

the houses of his friend Mr r ,where wbl ingo» 

nimis quaker lady, Mrs Knowles, was freqnendy m 
Tisitor. This gentleman' affected wit, and was 
perpetually rallying Mts Knowles on the 6Ubjelt 
of her quaker princijdes, in the presence of this 
young, gentle, and ingenuous Mifs Harry, who, at the 
^ge of eighteen, h^ received what is called a proper 
and polite education, without having been much in- 
structed in the nature and grounds of her religious 
belief. Mrs Knowles was often led into.a serious 
nlefence of her devotional opinions^ upon those visits 
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^m Bam Elms, Y<>a know with what clear and 
•^ncofiil eloquence flie speaks on everj subject. Her 
^Ancagdnidts were fliaUow theologists, and opposed only 
'mAe and poinflefs taiUery to duty^ ^ixd long studied 
*sreaftoiiiiigi oa the precepts of scripture, delivered in, 
'^^rsuasive accents and harmonious language. 

Wicheut any design of making a proselyte, ihe gain* 
^ned one. . MiCs Haf ry grew very iseriou^, and medi* 
"Tated perpetually on sll that had dropped from the 
^ips c^ker quaker friend, till it a|>peared to her that 
Mjuakerism was tru^ Christianity. Believing this, fhe 
thought it^ her duty to join, at every hazard of world- 
ly interest, '^afidafs 6f worfliippers^ On declaring 
^tiKaseseatimenta, Several worthy and ingeiuous clergy *- 
foen were employed td talk and to argue with her ; 
€>ut we all know the force «f first in^prefsioas in the- 
ology, and Mrs Kn^wles's arguments were the first 
&e bad listened to en this important theme. This 
young lady was reasoned with and threatened 
in vain. Sluf persisted in resigning her splen- 
'did cxpeotation^, for what appeared ^to her the path 
-©f duty. Her father, on being informed of her chan- 
::ging her principles, txdd her thait ihe might^hoosebe- 
'tween Dne hundred thousand pounds and his favour^ 
4f jflbe tHUitinued a church woman, or two thousand 
pounds and his reni^aciation, if ihe -embraced the 
Quaker tenets. She lamented her father's displea- 
sure, but thanked him for the pecuniary alternative, 
jfsuring him:th9t it included all her wiihes in point 
«f foTtiiine. She soon after left her guardian's house, 
aijd boarded in that of Mrs Knowles, to whom ihe 
9ftea observed^ tbad ©jr John9<?«'s displeasixre, (whom 
VOL. ix. ^ c f 
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ihe had often seen at her guardian's hbiise, tfnd wh# 
had always been fond of her) was amongst the great- 
est mortifications of her situation ; and once (he came 
home in tears, and told her friend ' She had met Dr 
Johnson in the street, and had ventured to aflc him 
how he did ; but that he would not deign to speak to 
her, -tut pafsed scpnxfully on.' She added, * you 
and he are to meet soon in ^ literary party* - Plead 
for mCv - . • . : 

You remember our all dining together at Mr Dil* 
ly's ; and the conversation after dinner, which began 
\ with Mrs Knowles saying : 

" I am to intreat thy indulgence, doctor, towards 
a gentle female, to whom thou us^ to be kind ; and 
"who is unhappy in thelofs of that kindnefs. Jeiiny 
Harry weeps at the consciou6nefs that thou wilt 
not speak to her."* 

* Madam, I hate the odious wench, and desire you 
. will not talk to me about her.' 

" Yet what is her crime, doctor f" 

* Apostacy, madam !— apostacy from the com^ 
aaunity ki which flie was educated.' . ^ 

" Surely, doctor, the quitting one cottimunity for 
another, cannot in itself be a crime, if it be dont 
"from a motive of conscience. Hadst thou been edu- 
cated in the Romifli churchy I must suppose thou 
wouldst have abjured its errors, and that there 
would have been merit in the abjuration." 

* Madam, if I had been educated in the Romiih 
church; I believe I fliould have questioned ij^y right 
to quit the religion of my forefathers. Well, there- 
fore, may I hate the arrogance of a young wench. 



^. 
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^at sets herself up for a judge of theological points,, 
and deserts the religion in whos^ bosom ihe was nur-^ 
tUred/ 

'* I hope (he has not done so. I hope the name of 
christian is not denied to sectaries.*' 

* If the same is not, M adan^ the commpn sense* 
is.' 

"I will not dispute that point with thee; — it 
would carry me too far. Suppose it granted, that, ia 
the eyes of a simple girl,, the weaker arguments ap- 
peared the strongest, her want> of judgement demands 
thy pity^ not thy angfr,^^ 

* Madam, it has my anger, and always Ihall have 
it.' 

** Consider, doctor, Ibe must be sincere-. What a. 
noble fortune has ihe sacrificed !" 

* Madam I— madam ! — I have ever taught myself 
to consider that the afsociation of folly cannot exit* 
nuate guilt.' 

*' Ah, doctor,, cjan. we suppose the Deity will not 
pardon a defect of judgement, if such it bey in the 
breast, where the desire of serving him, according 
ta its idea, in spirit, and in truthj has been a prefe- 
rable consideration to that of worldly interest." 

* Madam, I pretead not to set bounds to tlie mercy 
of the Deity ; but I hate the wench ; — and ihaU ever 
hate her. I hate all impudence ; but the impudence' 
of a chit's, apostacy, I nauseate..' 

" Ala^ ! doctor, Jenny Haifry is the most timid 
creature breathing. She trembles to have offended 
h^r parent, though far removed from his presence ; 
file grieves to have offended lier guardian i. and, per* 
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hap9, flic grieves jret more to have off<aided Up Jid^m-^ 
son, whom (h$ loved^ adnuired, ajid lK>noiu:iB4.^' 

^ Whj then, madam, did flie not consult the ns^aofct 
&€ pretends to admire, to love, and to honeuc; tipoiK 
her new fangled scn]|>le$ ? If fbe bad locked up^ to» 
that man,^ with any part of that respect ike pr^fefsesy^ 
fee would have supposed his ability to judge of fit* 
and right, at least equal to that of a. raw Wjeodi jnst 
out of her primer.* 

" Ah, doctor > rememher,. Aat it. was not» ffcon; . 
amongst the wise and learned tbat.Christ sekcted. lu« 
disciples. Jenny thinks Dr Johnson great and good;^ 
hut fee also thinks- thegospel demands a simpder .fbna< 
of worfeip than that of the establifeed church ; andC 
that it is not wit or eloquence ta supersede the force 
of what appears to her a. plain and regular system,^ 
which conceals all typical, and. mysteribua ceremo* 
nies as fruitlefs and. even idolatrous ; and a&a only- 
simple obedience, and the homage of a devout heart. '^ 
* The homage of a fool's head, you feould have 
said, madam^ if you will pester me about this ridicu*> 
lous wench.' 

** Suppose her ridiculous, fee has beenrelSgtous. 
and sincere. Will the gates of heaven be feut to. 
ardent and well meaning folly, whose, first. coBsider^-^ 
ation has been that of apprehended duty ?'* 
* Pho ! Php ! Who says they will| nuidam ?^ 
** Then if heaven does not feuA its g«tcs, feall man- 
feut his hearth If the Deity accept ^e hosnage of 
such as sincerely serve him, under every form of 
worfeip, Dr JohhsQiiy and. this little simple girl will^. 
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earthlj ammosims nm»t not.be carried^*' 

* Madam^ I am not {<md of meeting yb^j any^ 
trtiere. Tliey are detestable companj ; ^ while it 
is^inmy jawcr to avoid conversing^ with them, L 
certainlj fliaU e&ett diat poiK^ei: : And so jou maj 
tell the odious wench^ whom, you, have persuaded to^^ 
Relieve faeirself a saint» and who]» soon^ I suppose,, 
you. wiU convert into a. preacher* But I will take; 
care ihe does not preach to me/ 

The- k>ud and very angry manner, in which he. 
thundered oat these replies, affrighted us all, except 
yourself,, w^a justly, not aarcastically, smiled at hiv 
injustice. I remember you whispered me, " I never 
saw this mighty lion so chafed before." 



RZMARKS ON THUNDERPROOFV ESSAYS.. 
Sir, To the Editor of the Bee. 

I HAVX no abjection t<x the strictures of your corres- 
pondentThunderproof, in gencraF. The abuses he points^ 
out deserve the severest iseprehension ;. and the war 
system he so pointedly condemns, ought tO' be repro-^ 
bated by every human being who has the smallest, 
pretensions to common sense. In these respects I 
heartily concur with this gentleman. But I do not 
so cordially approve of his; many attempts, by indi- 
rect imiuendoes,. to depreciate the constitution of this.. 
country. And I think. Sir, that you, in your edi- 
torial capacity, are not quit^ free from blame, for per- 
Wtting them, to >ave acceis into your Bee. If you. 
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wifh to raise the character of jour work, permit the 
most unbounded freedom of discufsion where polite^ 
irefs and truth are observed. But guard, above all 
things, against censures of any kind of /?^^jr/cstabli(h* 
ments, where these censures are not deafly autho- 
rised by .the strictest reasoning from the fiacts and 
premises adduced. 

Now, Sir, it appears to me^ that from some innate 
prejudice, probably imbibed in his youth, your in- 
genious correspondent frequently departs from strict 
accuracy of reasoning, when he thinks he can get a 
wipe either at the constitution of this country, or at 
tfee family of Brunswick, towards whom, he seems 
to have no friendly bias. Neither am I a bigot in 
favour of either of these ; nor fhould I have any ob- 
jection to expose the defects of the one or of the other, 
where this could tend to any good purpose, and where 
these defects could be fairly attributed to either of 
them, and not to circumstances that only chance to be 
incidentally connected with them. I have ever thought 
that Hume and Gibbon have demeaned themsefves. 
exceedingly, by their continual attempts to attribute 
the common weaknefses of humg.nity, which are to be- 
found among all clafses of men, the one, to the cle- 
rical order in general, and the other to those who 
profefs the Christian religion in particular. I>id 
ever a man of sound understanding believe that any 
kind of institution or profefsion of faith, could so far , 
overcome human pafsions as to insure angelic perfec- 
tion among all the. members of any community ? 

Upon the same plan with these respectable patterns^ 
proceeds your redoubtable correspondent, Thunder^ 
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proof. When he discovers that mep in power have 
abused it, he is ever ready with some insinuation 
against the constitution, or family of Hanover ; 
Does this man believe that ever there was, or is, or 
«ver will be a constitution of government that can 
effectually guard against excefses in those who have 
power undfcr its authority ? If he does, I fliould be 
very happy to see such a constitution pointed out ; 
for I have been in search of it for more than^ twenty 
years, and have not been able to find it. He wiU 
not, I presume, even allege that a popular form of 
government can do it 5 for he is evidently a man of 
parts, and has read the history of the ancient repub- 
lics of Greece and Rome j and must have observed 
the terrible evils to which their form; of government 
perpetually gave birth. He is able 'also" to foresee 
that the chief evils of which he himself complains, 
originate as much in the democratical part of our 
constitution as i^ any thing else. He knows that 
no minister can keep his seat long at the helm of 
affairs in Britain, unlefs he has the favour of the 
people at large. Let him examine the. conduct of 
Chatham, of North, and of Pitt, with this view. If 
be does not see that each of these ministers held 
their places, only as long as the nation at large ap^ 
piroved of their conduct, I fliall give up the argu- 
ment. By what means did Mr Pitt obtain his place, 
when Fox and his part/ were ousted? He will an- 
swer, by the favour of the people : And justly. By 
what means does Mr Pitt^^now hold his place ? By 
the favour ^f the people. ^Thunderproof well knows, 
Iriatt, hid it not been for fear of losing that favour, 
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%he ucttumkent against Hiifaia' Jbtat f <ar had not {>eea. 
mbandoncd as k wils. 

He wffl thercgfwrc admit liat tbc fav^ttr oiF the 
people ifi irresisdUe in Sritaia ; and of coasequenGe 
^at the democratic part of our coi^titiitioa is th» 
most pow^fuL Now I afl:« again, how that fanrour 
Is best to be obtained ? . Tlie Multitude^ it is we& 
^mywny can neither examine with attention, nor rea^^ 
ison with acoacaej. 7i&^ oannot compare^ actiona 
vridi promises, nor are die j aUe to dkcoirer the xnost 
istriidog -cncioasisteBcies in coaduct ; as the expert* 
ence vi enfrtry dzj most cleirly proves : And, as tm 
reasoning, let Thunderproof read the ddiates .in par* 
liament and draw iik conclusions. Does he not there 
see that the most forcible arguments ate set aside by 
m parcel ^f qaibUing words, that mean ^lodiiag ? and 
that what he, and other persons of sense. Would deem 
^nworth^ of any notice, is cried up i^ the mmkitude^ 
wlien it proceeds from their favou^e i<x the time^ 
as productions surpafsing, in energy and every de« 
^irable quality, all other human compositions ? Let 
liim not tell me it is a corrupt parliament that does 
all this. Unlefs the minister has as fully the ap* 
probation of the people at large, as of parUameat, he 
must immediafdy lose his seat. 

Since, then, the multitude are so easily misled by 
3pecious arts, I would aik whedier a nation, that ia 
to be governed entirely by the ^/iiZ«r voice, has tha 
%est chance to be governed by honest men or by ras- 
cals ? The answer is clear ;— by rascals afsuredly. For 
it is these only who will descend to the despicable art4 
pi deception and falsehood, to obtain popular ayp<t 
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plause ; (read Shakespeare's Coriolanus, which 
exhibits as faithful a picture as ever was drawn of 
tlic talents required for attaining popular favour.) 
In vain do -men of sense discover the fallacy of the 
sirgumeQts pf the favourite of the daj, and expose 
the duplicity of his conduct. The people, whilst the 
fascination lasts, attribute these efforts to sinister 
^notives, and he is idolized the more. Why, I pray, 
jire so many individuals displeased atMr'Thunder- 
4)roof 's writings, but that they think they have an 
indirect tendency to sap tlie foundations of the popu- 
larity of their present favourite? 

It is the faihion at present to think that in mat« 
ters of government the voice of the people must be 
infallibly right. But are not the people equally ca- 
^pable ©f judging aright iii other matters as in that of 
igoverament ? Is the popularity of a quack doctor al- , 
ways strictly proportioned to his knowledge in the 
4nedicalart? Are those. preachers who are most dis* 
tinguiftied for their knowledge, the greatest favourite^ 
of the people ? Was it not the unerring voice of the 
people Aat conferred unlimited power upon the pon- 
tiff of Rome for so many ages? Fy upon it ! Can 
men who think, can men who read, can men who 
'reason, for one moment act with so little consistency 
~as to afsert that the multitude ever can be governed 
by reason ? It has ever been with them Hosanna or 
£rucify<,va&Te[j as the^vhim struck them at the mo- 
BQcnt *. Yet think not, my good Sir, that though I 

* Nothing is so generally detested as faveurttUm In rcgil govf^- 
ineats, and justly j but a popular gaverruncnt \^ one uninterrupted sys* 
fcm of ^vourittsoi. The creature of the day, though too often des:it\igte 
-ef virtue, or any axnuble quality, it perpetually idpliaed as a Cod;, and 

fTOL. ix. I) D t 
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am not for deiifying the peof^k, that I^rKk to endoW 
princes or theic minions ^eith a similar powen 
Thunderproof ha6 my m^s t perfect ccmeiiTrence wk«a 
lie, m his own pointed nKmner^^exposes'the vile arts 
1>j which princes and ministers impose upon thm 
people. It is by watching those in power, by deve^ 
loping the plans they adopt for effecting their wickeii 
purposes, and by exposing their errors ^o poblt^ 
^iew, that the idolatry, which the peo^e are ov«r disfr 
])osed to pay to those in power, can be abated aa4 
their power circumscribed. But hard is the tafl&> 
and difficult to be accompliflied. Against the mimster^ 
vrho has obtained the popular fai^our at ^he time, rea- 
son exerts her voice in vain. In a free goverameotV 
however, wise men may still exalt their voice against ^ 
the highest, though, like Gafsandra, th^ may, fbrfi 
time, raise that warning voice in vain. But ih # 
fopular state, what xaSxi dares but « whisper a word 
against the demagogue of the day, or plead the cause 
•of him who has become the object of popular hate*? 
Happy then may be deemed that nation where no one 
«an be so highly in favour either with the king or with 

though his triumph may sometimes be but of fhen dantloii) heis^oljt' 
gulled down to snake way for a new £iveuj(ile equs^ uaunac&ilate wi^ 
Jiunself. Theim is just this difference .between t])e govezntnent of Turkey 
aiid that of a democratic 5tate, that, in the first, the people volantarUy> 
avowedly, and without reserve, confer up«n the despot their fivour for life* 
W he d ispleases them they cut off his head, and place inotber in his 
. room. Whereas, in the latter -cas^, the demagogue is endowed ^ith e^nal 
.power, though the people deceive themselves hy &ayingthey do every thing 
themselves. In the first case, like a heA pecked huiband, they tome!/, ahd 
, . without bluihiog, -submit to the rod. In the last, they resemble the taylor, 
who, though obliged to creep undet the bed to avoid the fury of his wiie, 
jpeeped out in an inter vaTof relaxation, a|id proudly jtMi^tted (he could JMit 
deprive him «C least of Jhis^«uu^ looks. 
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Ifee^pcople^tts tt> be abo^ the imputation of blame^ 

cdT ¥>ei sudIs. so low as not to admit of having his catise. 

jfead^ bj a. friend ! Fortunate are the people when; 

tixej hSkveit not in thueir poWCir to silence their bes& 

iBstmetors ! BleiEsed is the state whe^ the peacema-^ 

Isier can raise his voice without fear, and dares to allaj 

tliair fury, which, if unrestrained, leads either to imw 

plieit obediencd, or: raih deeds of barbarism, that 

laakes the heartto fhudder ! It is in this state of things,. 

^nly, that perfect political freedom can be enjoyed. 

Ijong, then, may such writers as^. TJumderproof be 

permitted to exert their talents. A. foolifh procla-^ 

saation may be disregarded, while the law can be en^^^ ^ 

ieirced. But whV ihall set limits to the power of a> 

^adstrong; populace, when they believe that they are: 

authorised to deddei^?, Alcibiabes. 



ON ANTIQUITIES IN SCOTLAND., 

Continued fi-om p. 1^^. 
VITRIPIED roRTIFICilrTIONS.. 

If AMI much disposed to believe that vitrified fortift- 
cations have- bten enlitely a Britifli invention," andl 
tiiink it probable th^t the art was never car ricd.out 

■* Tbat impard^ty on which the Editor piques himeelf, induces him. 
tpf insert the abovq^ He u not conscious that the charg;es againse either 
himself, or his correspondent are wdi founded^ He. does noc pretend to* 
adopt the opinions oi his respective corjrcsponddits. His arm is only tO' 
guard against admitting ahy thing that' he thinks can ha^ a pemit^iout/ 
tendency, and to do full justice to. the arguments of his correspondents^. 
Controversy he must avoid, but a diil'erence of opinio.!, where that is ex-~ 
grefsed with temper, cren wh?reit militates against his own, he fhall ever- 
cheriih. It is Jn C3B8-<iuencc of such difFerences in opinioa that truth .caaa 
bhf be ^tt^iei. 
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of this country. That it was not knoVFti by the* 
Danes, at least, seems extremely 'probable, frona a^ 
icurious fact tlrat I ihall now t^ke- notice of ; and if it: 
was not known by the Danes, it seems probable> tbat^ 
it would not be known by the other northern natimis^ 
on the continent. The fact I allude to is as follows : 
It is well known that the Danes made frequent in-- 
roads into Scotland^ for several centuries, with vari-: 
oils degrees of succcfs. During that period thej* 
seized upon a peninsulated rock in the Murray frith\ . 
about four m\\ts from Elgin, which is now called 
Brougb-head, As this was a place naturally strong, audi 
fbrmed'besides a kind of harbour, by means of whichr* 
supplies could be brought to it by sea, they thought • 
it a very convenient station to be occupied as a place^« 
.of arms, and accordingly fortified it for that purpose. - 
Three large and deep parallel ditches were drawn a^. 
crofs the,neck of the isthmus that joined it to the land;, 
and within the innermost of these a large wall has beea> 
erected, which has been continued quite round the- 
pteninsula, as the ruins of it at this day clearly (how. 
• The circumstance that made, me here take notice - 
of this Danifli fortification, is, that^all the stones. on 
the outside of the wall, appear- to have been scorched^ in . 
the fixe in so much that they appear almost as red, on 
that side, as bricks, although the stone is naturally of a 
vpry white kind, and some of them are almost burnt 
to a- powder. Between these stones, on digging among 
the ruins of the wall, is found a* good deal of reddifli 
dust, exactly resembling dry clay, that has been burnt 
to afties. But in no p^irt. of , this fortificatioa is there 
the smallest appearance of vitrified matter, and the. 
stones in the mside arc every where, of their natural 
"^ur.. . 
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From these circumstances it appears to me ex- 
tremely probable, that the Danes^ from having seen ^. 

ih their incursions, some of the vitrified fortifications,. 
liave admfred the invention, and wiflied to imitate- 
them. We may suppose they might have been able; 
tb learn in general \that they consisted of walls of 
stone, intermixed with dry clay in powder, which 
was afterwards converged into a vitrified mafs by sur- 
rounding the whole with a stack of wood, or other 
cbmbustibles, and then setting it on fire. But having 
been ignorant of the necefrity of employing only that 
particular fubstance already described^ which, from 
its general appearance, might be, on some occasions, 
mistaken for a kind of clay, they have probably ta- 
keirscme ordinary clay and employed that in its stead.. 
But as ordinary clay is hardly at all vitrescible, they 
have not been ablie to succeed in their attempt ; biit,. 
instead of that, the stones, by the great heat applied to 
them, have been scorched in the- manner they now ap-^ 
pear, and the clay between them has been burnt to aihes. 
This so perfectly accounts for the peculiarity obser- 
vable in the ruined walls of this fortification, and it. 
is so difficult to afsignarty other reason for the singu- 
lar appearance of thern^ that I could not avoid throw- 
iiig this probable conjecture to direct towards other, 
researches. 

: Although it is only of late that the real nature of 
these vitrified walls has been known, it is long since, 
the vitrified matter has been observed j but it was al- 
ways supposed that these were the natural production of 
volcanoes ; from whence it was inferred that volcanoes 
had been very common in Scotland, at some very dis- 
tant period. But if no better proof can be adduced. 
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ia supfort 6f tlm laat hTpodietis it will hardlybe ad^ 
mitted. 

. From the foregoing aecount it appearsi that tbese; 
works are purely artifiei^. At the same' time it must 
be owned, that the natural appearance of the places 
where the^ vitrified mafses are usuaBj; found, is. 
well calculated to favocur th6^ opinion that they have 
been produced by volcanoes* 

The vitrified matter is usually first discovered by 
travellers around the bottom, and on the side» of steep 
failk, frequently of a conical fliape, terminating in a 
narrow apex, exactly resembling the* hills that havt: 
been formed by the eruptions of a volcano* It is^ 
therefore very natural to think that these may hasrc 
been produced in the 'Same way. 

• Let us suppose that a traveller, stcongly impref-*^ 
sed with this idea, flijuld resolve to examine the top. 
of the mountain more nearly, and, for this purpose^, 
ascends to the summit ; would not his former conjee-^ 
ture be much confirmed, wl'ien, at the top, he fhould 
|ind himself in a circular hollow, surrounded on all 
sides by mattev, rising gradually higher, to the very 
edge of the precipice, which is there entirely envi- 
roned with vitrified matter, of the same kind with that 
he had found at the bottom? Could such a man be cal- 
led unreasonably credulous, if he {hould be induced 
by so many concurring circumstances to believe that 
this had been a real volfcano ? But would he not be 
reckoned sceptical in extreme, if he ffaould entertain 
the smallest doubt of the truth of this o^tnionvif he 
Itkewife sees the very opening itself in the centre of the 
hollow, through which the boiling /ava hadbeen^peWf^ 
ou^. Yet strong as alt ttoaic appearance* are|.wc :iaia» 



Kbar t^j^^majf^uid^ptaaUy doiy^ concur^ On many oc« 
<ca&ionSy to &your the deceit. « Hie formation of the 
-iu^ow baeon kas been already eacplained ; and dee 
^welly-with^hldi ev^crjone^f these forts has b^n 
jiTaTided^ and whicb Is still ^iscoveraUe in all of 
'them, thc^h, for the ^most part/now^Ued up.with 
'Stones to prevent accitfents^, might very readily.be 
mistaken for the mouth of the vx»lcano. 

In these cireumstances, a casual visitor may rbe ex- 
'cosed if he Siould believe in 8<ich strong s^pearan* 
icesy without inquiring minutely into the matter., But 
*a philosophical inquirer, who' resolved coolly to in- 
<^restigate the matter, would soqii find reason to 8uq>e€t 
-that he might be mistaken^ The vitrified mafscb 
<tbemselves are of a nature extrem^y different from 
Teal lava ; «o different, indeed^ that nothing but the 
^difficulty of accounting for the way in which they 
^ouM he odierwise produced, would ever have o^. 
xaisioned them to bis confounded with one another. 
''In read kma^ the heat has been so intense as. to fuse 
almost all matters, and reduce them into one Jiomo- 
^neous Bxafs ; but in the matter <>f which we now 
-ireat, tiie heat has been so slight ^ to vitrify scarce 
-any of the stones, but barely to fese the vitrescible 
matter that was interposed between them ; which^ 
alone, poixfts out a very efsential difference between 
Whe nature of the two. But if he ffiould proceed 
farther in this investigation, he would aiso discover, 
on digging into the hiU in any part, that no lava, pr 
any other matters that ihow marks of having been 
in the fire, are to be found ; but that they consist p£ 
^o<^, or dther strata of mineral matter, similar to 
-what is £aund in other parts of the country. Nei^ 
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►ther ha» there ever been found in Scotland aay ap?. 
pearance of pumice stones, nor large beda of afhes 
tlfke those which are always found in the neighbour- 
hood of volcanoes. There is not (for the naost part) 
•even any appearance of basdttes in the neighbour- 
hood of these fortified hills ; a substance which* is 
now thought to be invariably generated by volcanoes 
alone, although it does not seem that the proofs, up^ 
on which this opinion is founded, are so conclusive as 
to leave no room to doubt of the fact. Unfortu- 
nately, too, for Scotland, the parallel fails in another 
respect ; for, instead of the extraordinary fertility of 
• soil that for the most part, # is found near volcanoes, . 
we here find that sterility, which is invariably pra- 
*duced by the vitrescible iiron ore, above alluded to, 
wherever it abounds. 

If this account of the artificial curiosities found 
in the Highlands of Scotland, ihould afford you any 
entertainment, I may, perhaps, on some future oq- 
cfision, make a few observations on the natural curi- 
osities of these unknown regions, which are more 
numerous, and more generally interesting to philo- 
•sophic inquirers than the former. I know no way 
in which a philosopher, who wants to view nature 
undisguised, and to traqe her gradual progrefs for 
succefsive ages, could do it with half ^o much satis- 
faction as in the Highlands of Scotland. Half a day's 
fide ther-e would do more to give such an inquirer a 
4)roper idea of the changes produced on this globe, 
■and the m^ans by which they are effected, than twenty 
years^ study in the closet could produce^ as any one 
^who fhaU attentively view these, after reading the 
^vri tings of Buffon, will readily allow. 
To he continued^ 
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TEKJSES TO SENSIBILITY, ON HEARING THE ATTRIBUTES 

OF THE MUSE RIDICULED* 

For the Bte. 

Pandas pueri doctos «t ornate poetas» 

Aurea nee supererit, munera pieridis. ' T i b u l l v f • 

1. 
liXT him whom taste and geniXis have aot blet * 

Despise the tender cxtacies that roll 
Iti mingled tumults thro^ the poet^s breast* 

And swell to rapture his exalted soul. 

lU 

^t him whose heart is tutorM to forego, 

Alike the sounds ofpleaiure and of pain ; 
Let )um dMpise the soul that melts at woe. 
And throbs with pleasure at another^s gain. 
III. 
I envy *m not dull apathy's cold blasts 

That chills the slumbering pafsions ' noble rage^^ 
. And bids, without a sigh, indlffVence cast 
A blot o>r fancj^s and o*er memory's page. 

IV. 

But Oh thou parent of the muse I love. 

To me thy magic inftuence impart j 
And all those sweet vibrations that 6ut move 

To soften and to humanize the heart i 
v. 
To me let not the joy encircled spripg 

Unheeded lead along her smiling train j 
^or rosy Flora from her glittering wing, 

Profusely ihake Elysian blooms in vain. 

VI. 

To «w, array'd in summer's fairest pride. 
Let not the landscape vainly glow serene 5 

iNor autumn lavifh round from side to side, 
Her golden harvests o'er the peaceful «cene. • 

VII. 

Xv'n still be mine the joy sublimcy to hail 
The tempests of the iky which winter pours} 

^hefi rushing wildly th«>* the delugM vale; 
From the bleak hill the foaming torrent pours. 

VIII. 

Nor yet, Ungrateful, let me e*er erai e 
The blifsful days of peace for ever past ; 
.^3Tor mem'ry's busy hand forget to trace 

The hours of joy which flew, alaS ! how £ist j 
VOL. ix, E E f 
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IX. 

Dear, happy hours \ whenVer my raptured, mind 
The magic scenes of nature burst sublime } 

And hopelefS) in despair, the lifuse resign*d 
lier pencil to the rip*ning hand of timi. 

3t. 

Scarce lefr her thrilling transports than when now^ 
Her airy dreams of Pin Jus flie pourtraysj 

While youthful fancy bids the picture glow, * 

And scatters o*er it her redundant rays* 

3CI. 

Ye pew*rs, divinp, while, glorying in his pride, 

The itoic boasts a heart which nought can xamt ^ 
A Ainty heart, — which cold, and yet untried^ • 
Ne'er felt the gjlow offriendjblp or o(I»ve, 
jiii. 
Give m€ (what be alone could e*er refuse) 
A soul susceptible ofyojr zmipain i 
\ To taste the converse of th* angelic muse. 

And scorn the arts of pride mnd mdefi gam. G. C 



SONNET. 
For the Bee. 

SwxET smells the fragrant mom with dewy 
And pearly drops refreih each flow'rj 

Each creeping fhiub and spreading yew 
Sip the tfweet perfume in the bow*r. 

All nature smil^ with joy around. 

The sun returns and all is gayj 
Yet still to man no peace is found, 

His schemes and joys fiee fast away. 

Each scene and season he revolves. 
Is still a mixM and muddy stream^ 

Still heavy grief his soul difsolyes, 
Tho* j)cace but seldom darts a gliam. 

To thee, O Hope ! celestial maid, 
Serene we look for peace above 5 

To thee, O let my vows be paid, 
Thou art the pow'r of peace and Jove. 

' Before thy flirine the lovers bend. 
The hero pours his panting »oul ; 

.To courts, to h»ts thy blcfsings send,— 
"Tis thou alone supports the aoui. M. 
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REVIEW OF INDIA, 

OR RJCFLECTlbNS ON TH£ MEASURES THAT FlUNCE ODGH'^ T» 

ADOPT B.EI.4TIVE TO. ITS POSSESSIONS IN INDIA. 

fans ^printed by DUot^ sen. 1 790, 8 w. containingT^o p. French: . 

One of the most Important questions of French politics 
is treated of in this work,, whose author is not. named. By 
a 00 te it appears, that it is a person employed in some of- 
fice of adminbtration. To write on this subject, he has, 
without doubt, studied very minutely the French interest 
in Asia j and has, from the situation of our aflFairs in this 
quarter of the globe, penetrated into<-the views and mea- 
sures of the native princes, the strength and resources of 
the Engli(h nation, lefs^ powerful than the French nation 
in America, its rival in Europe, and superior in Asia^ 

It is generally agreed, says the author, in an advertise- 
ment, that,, to expect and to obtain great succefses beyon<J,.l 
the Cape of Good Hope, it is necefsary to have in that : 
quarter, a principal establiftiment, where wc may con- 
center great military forces in time of peace. Of those ; 
belonging to us, Pondicherry, and the Isle of France, arc - 
the only places that claim the preference for this purpose j: . 
and each of these has its zealous partizans,* and even en- 
thusiasts, who regard each as susceptible of an exclusive - 
preference. 

The king's council has already pronounced in favour of.: 
the Isle of France >j but PondicTicrry has presented to the ; 
national afsembly the most spirited remonstrances against 
this decision. It is to this supreme tribunal, that holds to- 
day In its hands the fortune of France^ that ' we must sub- 
mit the impartial discufsiou of this great jiolitical question, 
ladfibtcd to it for all the useful truths that we haveljeeaj 
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able to collect, we fhall never forget any detail wkicli can 
throw light on the great views with which it ought to be 
animated. 

' Ttie author reduces the examination of the whole qurs-^ 
tion to these two points, which form the two parts of bis 
work. ist. What is the political advantage of the Isle of 
France, since the tem^nation of last war ? 2d. What de- 
gree of importance ought government to connect with ttte. 
politics of India I Ought government to attempt, at the 
same time, a project offensive to the Isle of France, and 
another defensive to Pondiche^ry ? 

The three last wars are those of 1744, 1756, and xyyS, 
The author gives an exact summary of the operations of 
France in India, during these wars. 

However fhort this sunmidry be, one there sees the 
faults of the India company in the two first. The miscon- 
duct of several chiefs, and of administration,, m all the 
braviery and the succefs of other commanders. La Bour« 
donne, the chief promoter of the establtihment of th^ I sib 
of France, discovered his genius, made use of his resour- 
ces, and (hewed the greatest intrepidity in the war of 1744^ 
If his temper could have bent to have owned the power 
of Dupleix, and to plan measures with a man kA. his cha- 
racter, France would have acquired an immense empire in 
India. Laily, governor of Pondicherry, and commander of 
the land forces, was without doubt culpable of prevarica- 
tion > after his condemnation, it appears that he was ifi 
supported in the war of 1756. De Suffrein acquired im-^ 
mortal glory in that of 1778, who reinstated us in India, 
nearly in the condition in which we were in 1763. From, 
the recitals of the author, it is easy to infer, that it is by the 
Isle of France, that the French and Dutch have been suc^ . 
coured in India during these wars ) and that moreover, we 
would have been indebted to thb precious isle fox a great 
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snpexiorky if our operations had been better planned znd 
conducted. 

The author informs us that he owes the map of Indian 
annexed to his work, and the geographical details that it 
contains, as well as the greater part of the historical factSy 
to a military gentleman, distinguifhed for his talents, as 
well as for his impartiality, and who has travelled witBr 
advantage in India, during the last war. 

At the peace of 1762, the £ngli(h restored to France 
Pondicherry, Carical, &€. which could no longer be of sen- 
vice to the extei^sion of their commerce. It was evi- 
dent that France kept pofsefsion of these, only because it 
, had conceived the project ^of a military establiihment in 
India. They preferred Pondicherry notwithstanding the 
danger of its being too near Madras. They wifhed to re^ 
build this city, which was only a heap of rubbifh. Instead 
of dindnifhing it, to fortify it the more easily, they la- . 
boured to rebuild it on the former plaii. DifRcuhies ha- 
ving arisen in constructing the works, permitted them to 
finifh only 900 fathoms of the fortification^ there remain^- 
ed 4500 to inclose the place when M. de fiellecombe arrived 
to succeed M. de Laurieston, as governor : That is to • 
say, a little before the Englifh, who could have nothing 
more than conjectures of the approaching rupture, came 
to besiegre Pondicherry, M. de Bellecombe defended him- 
self some time, notwithstanding the condition of the place \ 
but he was forced to yield. The remainder of the French 
pofseisions in India were soon taken. 

It appears incredible that Pondicherry, being situated 
in the centre of the Englifti forces in India, they (hould 
have allowed France the time and liberty to fortify it so 
as to be in a state to rival their power. Supposing the 
French government had made exertions of which' it is not 
capable 5 supposing that the men whom it employed to eu- 
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ecute the pkas Resolved x^oo/had propedy understood cnur 
another ) had, in conjunction, planned their measures ^ hmA 
been, in fhort, endowed with the knowle^e nece&ary t<y 
prevent the commifsion oi a single nust^e^in either t^ 
project or execution, the Enj^ih minister is too pene- 
ti:ating,^too active^ and has too many means of disconcert- 
ing an enterprize of this kind, at pleasure, which could. 
not be supported with an army equal to what they hair:e 
in India. According to th* partisans of Pondicherryy. 
our fortune in India depends upon the.pofsefsion of this 
place. Nothing-can be performed in India without having^ 
there a landing place where they can form magazines and 
hospitals. This 4s for want of having studied: the poli- 
tics of India in India, that they tire mistaken in the instruct 
tions given to their generals* They ought to oppose this- 
policy to the fcrmidable power of the Englifh. 

T?%e author, to answer this objection, which, if not well 
founded, is at least ungenerous, traoes the military and po- 
litical map o£ the powers of Ijidia, with which we are any 
way conncctedf This method is a kind of analysis of all 
Indostan,a vast country, divided into several states, ^'xthe 
Engliih East India company, the succefsor of Hyder ^li- 
can, the great Marhattas, the Subah of the Decan, the , 
little Marhattas, jg;id the Mogul. Among these powers the- 
Englifh East India company is indisputably the firsts whe- 
ther considered in a military or a commercial point of 
view, or a^ pofsefsing an immense extent of territory. We 
are informed for certain, that the Engliih haVe just, now 
itt India 1300a European troops, and perhaps 100,000 
seapoys. We ihall not follow the author in enumerating 
the countries that this comf)any and the other powers 
p^fsefs, nor in the muster of their forces in infantry, caval- 
ry, and artillery. It is indeed- astonifhing that the Mc^ul 
empire fhould (hut up the rear. Its immense extent once^ 
oontained Indostan and the^ peninsula ) but such isiu^* 
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mtX weaknefs^y its divisioiM and decay, that 6ne can 
scarcely cda£i it among the niiUtaty powers of the peninsula. 
There are, besides, some other sovereigns in Indostan \ 
btit they cannot make a figure among those just now. men- 
tioned 'y however, the author enumerates such as merit any 
atteiltion. After having stated th» interests of each, he 
fliews the situation of India, as having still been in a 
tottering condition since the departure of I^ui^eix^ the on- 
ly person periiaps who understood the moral connectioA 
of aiiairs in this part •f the world. They are wrong to 
establiih promts upon a foundation so unsteady. ' An 
excellent general, a good economist of an army, numerous 
forces, money sufficient for two campaigns ^ such is tht 
true politics to secure a triumph in Asia ^ these can sup^ 
ply the place of every other, and when the commander by 
sea (hall have defeated the fleet of the 'enemy, and when 
the cfmmftnder in chief by land (hall have taken Madras 
Of Bombay, that will be the time for the Indian nations to 
^"itudy imr p^^tics, which, in thn case, must regulate theirs.^ 
The wotk concludes with an advice of sound philosophy 
and excellent policy. 

' Let us be cautious not to frighten ^he princes of India, 
^^a rage £or great territorial pofsefsions. What interest 
can th'ey take in our eflforts, if we wifh to expell the 
Englifii ^nly to put ourselves in their stead ? The true 
conqueror of this rich part of the world, ftiall be the man, 
who, after having deprived his rivals of the dominions that 
they have Invaded, fhall restore these to the princes who 
ought to po&efs them, and who (hall annex no other terms 
to the resignation of these territories, except the stipulati- 
on of trade in his favour, with a liberty to admit, under mo- 
derate wstrictions, the other powers of Europe. Let us 
he this conqueror. Let us set the world,this example •, it 
"will be as glorious as beueficial. It is worthy of French- 
«icn** ' 



' We faav€ iasierted the above chiefly widi a vtlew to let 
our countrymen sec v4iat were, in general,' the ideas of a 
8en«ible Frenchman two< years ago, respecting Indian po- 
litios. Among ^any circumstances that have since hap« 
pened, to excite compafsion in the breast of casual obser-*/*' 
vers respecting the glort, as we have vainly stiled it, of 
the French nation, flie <3nay congratulate herself in not 
being able to carry into effect those seductive plans of fo- 
reign aggrandisement which fhe has so long cheriihed. 
When (hall Britain have the good fortune to be unable to 
extend her plundering arms beyotid her own little isle X 
for we fear it wiU be inability, alone, that will ever teach 
her that her prosperity can be most effectually promoted 
by dcunestic industry alone. ^ 



ANECDOTE, 
i HE kt^ honourable judge Sei/v«ll went into a hatter's 
&op one day, in order to procure a pair of second hasd 
bru(hes> for the purpose of cleaning Us (hoes. The mis- 
ter of the (hop presented him with a couple which had 
Jbecome unfit for his own use. "What is your price ?" 
says the judge : ' If they answer your purpose,^ replies 
the other, ' you may have them, and welcome.* Hie 
judge hearing this, laid them down on the plank, and 
with a graceful bow directly went out at the door. At 
which the mechanic said to him; * Pray, Sir, your ho- 
nour has forgotten the principal design of your visit.' 
** /By no means,^' replies the judge, " If you please to set 
jour price, I stand ready to purchase. But ever since it 
lias fallen to my lot to occupy , a seat on the bench, I 
have studiously avoided receiving a single copper by waj 
of donation, lest^in some future period of my life, it might 
have some kind of influence in determining my judges 
ment. 
•dcknowledgements (o corresjtQndmu wdttcdjorwanti^ro^ti* 
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An account of the society of Arcadia at *rome, with a, 

SKETCH of THE^STATEOF literature in ITALY FOR THESE 
LAST THREE CENTURIES. By ABBE TOURNER, TEACHER OF 
.LANGUAGES, EDJNBURGH, AUTHOR OF THE ANECDOTES OF POPE 
GAN6AMELLI, ^^« 

Continued frgm p. 199. 

After T!afso appeared the cavalier Giamhattista 
Marinij who was, by nature, endowed with all the 
gifts necefsary to form an excellent ,poet. His un- 
'derstaading was quick and methodical; his verses 
soft and harmonious ; he had a perspicuity in his 
stile, joined to the most lively graces, and the most 
tender allurements,' so as t6 command ,the pafsions. 
He was sufficiently acquainted with science, and abun- 
dantly stored with erudition. His first appearance 
in poetry, was so splendid, that it was like to oblite- 
rate the fame of all those who had gone before him 
in Italian poetry. He made use in his Poesie Bos- 
^bereccie, e Marittime^ of so laudable a moderation 
in his stile, that, it itiust be allowed, the greatest 
part of these pieces may serve as examples to those who 
VOL. ix. FT t 
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ivifti to write on pastoral, or piscatorial sutjects. 
The applause and good reception which this his first 
production experienced puffed up his spirits, and his 
stile, the purity of which in his heroic^ morale and 
sacred poems is entirely altered. His idylliums and 
^tpithalamiums are full of extrava^ncies ; as like- 
v^ise his famous poem of Adone.^ which has many 
.great beauties, but so filled up^ as his other smaH 
poems, with strange turns of phrases, with many 
false ideas, or concettiy and with such tedious ver- 
bosity, that it is sufficient to disgust any one, who 
has formed his taste on the pure models of the 
Greek, Latin, and best Italian authors. Tfet Jbfo- 
rinPs fame daily increased, and, for a wbole cen- 
tury, the Italian poets contended among themselves 
-who could write, either in prose or inverse, in a stile 
still more extravagant than his. Fulvio Testis and 
Gabriello Chiabrera^ who flouriflied in this time, 
may be in some measure excepted. For though they 
are not free from faults, yet they have such beauties 
as to make them worthy to be rankjed amongst the good 
poets. The former, in his odes, rivals the vivacity, 
i:he truth, and the brilliancy of Horace ; whilst the 
latter has transfused into our language the graces of 
Anacreon, conjoined with the fire of Pindar ; and has 
thus introduced into the Italian poetry, that force and 
tendernefs which is the distinguiflied characteristic of 
the Greek poets. 

Among the crowd of the eoncettlsti, the first place, 
next to Martni, may be given to Ciro di Pers^ Gi^ 
rolamo Pretij Battisti^ and Achillifii : This last 
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was so lucky that for an emphatic sonnet of hiS| 
which begins, 

* Sudatt ofocbi aprepararmetaUi.* 

in praise of "Louis xiii. of France^ he received, as a 
reward from this king, one thoussmd Roman crowns 
for each verse ; that is fourteen thousand crowns for 
fourteen lines, full of extravagancies ; so true it is that 
by a malignant influence on letters, when they are in . 
the highest stage of depravation and. corruption, 
they meet with universal iapplause and approbation, 
and the munificence of the great, whilst people are 
sometimes kfs disposed to favour them^ when they 
arc in their greatest perfection* 

The compositions in prose followed the destiny of" 
those in verse ; andic is sufficient to cast one's eyes on- 
any of the historians, or orators of those days^ to ob- 
serve the deplorable state into which letters had sunk. 
Bold and preposterous metaphors, a strangely inverted 
syntax, a style full of frivolous concetti^ are the only 
things they can boast of, and which, towards the lat- 
ter part of the last century, made the wonder- of the 
academies, and obtained the fliouts of an auditory, 
which never imagined they* were giving only proofs; 
ofa depraved taste. 

From this general corruption, however, in the belles 
lettresj are to be excepted several literati in many 
parts of Italy. This may be attested by the works 
of Galileo Galilei^ Vincen%io Viviani^ father Paoh 
^egneriy Francesco Rediy and the Academia del Cimen^ 
to ; all of which are written in a very pure stile, and ac- 
cording to the rules of true composition. There were, , 
besides, others of conspicuous talents, who being , in« 
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clined ta poetry, and evidently perccivlxvg that k 
had deviated from the right road, they knew but too 
well, that if, in their compositions, they had followed 
the footsteps' of the good authors, it would be the 
same as to reject applame, and to renounce that fame 
which is the only reward of those who turn their- mind 
to pqetry* They took, therefore to a jocose kind of 
composition, in order to get applause in 4iieir own days, 
.and they interspersed their poems with the most just 
poetical traits, to the purpose that, when Italy fhouU 
open its eyes to the true beauties of poetry, posteri*. 
ty might perceive that they had been free from the ge- 
neral corruption. Hence it came that^ntqnio Malates* 
ta wrote his beautiful rl^es in sonnets^ Xh^xBomenico 
Xa»{sar/«i produced' his much applauded Centurieoi 
sonnets against the ridiculedDow Ciccioi xkiTXAUfsandr^ 
'Tafsoni composed the herpi-comicpoemof the Seccbia 
rapita^ that Francesco Bernieri publifhed a very regular 
epic poem^ and interpersed with many poetical beau'i> 
ties in Romanescoy that is the common dialect of 
the low people of Rome, inti tied ilMeo Patacca, and 
Bartohmeo Nappinii imitating Fidenzioy exprefsed 
his sentiments in what is called stile pedantescoy or pe* 
dantic stile, which requires a thorough knowledge of 
the Latin and' of the Italian languages which in this 
way of writing are very nicely intermixed. Several 
ef these were alive when Maggi and Lemene in Lorn- 
hardy, Redi^ Filicaja^ and Men^ini, in Tuscany^ 
Buragna^ Schettini^ and:others in Naples, ^idVincen-. 
250 leonio in Rome, set about writing their poetical 
performances according to the rules of the ancients ,\ 
but except the J)io of Let?2ene^,Xh^ Bacco in Tojcana 
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of i^^iiiV and some of the Can%oniy or songs of Filtca^- 
ja^ their poeoas did not go farther than the limits of 
dieir native place, or were approved bj few. 

At this time Christina of- Sweden, after having 
abdicated the throne, had come to settle in Rome. 
Her father, Gustavus Adolphus, had taken caret®. 
give her an education which few royal princefies 
can boast of,. especiaUy in her days. In lay* 
ing down the sceptre, ihe had likewise laid aside 
all thoughts of war, — all notions of command ; but 
'ftie had , not renounced that inclination, which (her 
had chcriflied from her youth, of protecting letters-, 
arts, and sciences. Hence fhe formed a private 
academy in her palace, of nien conspicuous for their 
learning, and for their dignities, who were to meet 
in her presence to talk on scientific subjects. She. 
thought afterwards that the belles lettresy fiiould have 
in her academy a place, in order to unbend their 
wearied mind from too great an, application to sci^ 
ence. Two. persons were chosen for the Latin po- 
etjry, and and two for the Italian ; Benedetto Men%u 
ni and Ahfsandro Guidi were destined for the latter^ 
and a pension afsigned to them. Menzini^ who, as I 
have noticed before, followed the true path, of taste^ 
did not niect with that applause which the livelinefa 
of Guidi had acquired, by letting himself be carried 
off with the current of the age, as may be seen in 
a small volume of poems which he then printed, and 
he afterwards disapproved of himself. Emulation and 
disputes arose therefore .between these poets, which 
lasted even after the delth of the queen ; and after, 
that .Gi//^iV observing the stile of tlie Arcadians,. which 
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was every day gaining more iboting, acknowledged 
the truth, and, preserving his former vivacity, began 
to think with justnefs. The two Tfor the Latin po&. 
try, were Abate Michele Cappellari^ and father Uhertin^ 
Carrara^ a Jesuit. Several poems of theirs were pri^ 
ted, which, on account of the unfortunate circumstance 
of their authors not having livedin a better age, have 
been condemned to be devoured by the ;moths, or to be 
made use of as wrapping paper in the grocer's or 
apothecary's fliops. * 

Fincenzo Leonio profefsionally attended the bar ^ 
and therefore, although remarkably eminent in the 
belles lettresy was not invited to be a member of thi^ 
royal academy. However, in his hours of relaxation^ 
he frequently composed some things in the taste 
of the ancient poets; and, as his manners were^weet^ 
£rank, and sincere, he easily gained the esteem and 
love of every person that happened to become ao 
quainted with him. Thus several young gentlemen,, 
though attending to different profefsions, had joined 
with him in a friendly society. In the evenings, after 
their businefs was over^ they used to meet in some so- 
litary and delightful place, either within or without 
the walls of Rome, where, by the rehearsal of some 
of their performances, they enjoyed a decent, pleasMt, 
and instructive relaxation. 

Whilst this literary union of well disposed youths* 
under the direction ofLeoniOf was, as it were by chance, 
laying the foundations of a literary republic, some 
other sprightly geniuses requested of leonio^ to be 
admitted into this society, in order that they mighty 
from bim, and from his friends, learn what, they be* 
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ogan to find Xktj were ignorant of ; and, as his good 
nature would not suffer that the true manner of^ 
composing fhould be concealed, he easily persuaded 
Jhis companions to accept the offers, and the earnesft 
intreaties of those who wiflied to increase their 
n^mber» Thus 9. select band was formed, of about 
thirtj people, all inclined to write, both in prose and 
in verse, according to the directions of Leonia^ 
who was many years older than any of his rising , 
pupils. 

• Although their meetings were held in remote 
parts, and only in the nature of simple recrea- 
tijbns, they could not remain so concealed, but the 
reputation of them was at last spread in Rome, imtij 
it came to the ears of some of the most conspicuous 
people. The queen of Sweden would be minutely in* 
formed about it, and finding that it was the pleasure 
of this literary meeting to afsemble in the open air, 
and on the verdant fields, fhe very kindly exprefsed her 
wifltes that these well deserving genuises fliould no 
more wandei^ here and there, but offered them her own 
gardens, where they might repeat their productions 
in her presence. Cardinal A%^olim took upon him- 
self to have her wiflies fulfilled, and Guidi being ac- 
quainted with several of them, was chosen to treat 
the businefs with them. He very willingly accepted 
this employment ; for, as he was very much inclined 
to domineer, by putting himself at the-head of a select 
company, which he foresaw would soon get a high 
place in the literary world, he was thus in hopes 
to distinguifli himself from Menzini^ whom^ he con- 
sidered rather as a rival than a con^panion. But 
^he queen's death overturned all these fine plans j both 
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:Guidi, and Men^iini were obliged to look out for 
some other provision ; and Leoniof with his followers, 
continued their learned meetings in the same ramb* 
ling manner as before. • 

However, the queen's offer suggested to them due 
notion of forming themselves into an academical bodj, 
/* which Ihould be entirely directed, if pofsible, to re- 
store good taste, and fhew, by their example, the 
jfrue way of composing well. To this purpose, they 
began exprefsly to form their lucubrations, wholly 
accordhig^ pastoral notions, imagining that, by its 
simplicity, this might turn out the most likely me- 
thod of putting out of fafhion those pompaus and 
extravagant phrases, which, in the iieroic stile, 
had gained the estimation of the public, and ob* 
tained universal applause. It happened that one 
day, some of them having met in the fields behind 
the castle of St Angelo, in a retired and solitary part 
on the banks -of the river, one of the company, in a 
transport of pleasure, caused by the beauty of several 
pastoral poems, which that day happened to be in a 
•greater number than ordinary, cried out, ** Eg/i 
mi sembra che noi abbiamo oggi rinnovata /* jir^adiaJ*^ 
'* It seems to me that we have this day revived Area-* 
"dia.' Some smiled at this exprefsion, and all of them 
were pleased ; but none of them took any farther no- 
tice of it except Crescimbeni^ who was one of the young 
gentlemen that most frequented their meetings, and 
was more than any of them united in friendihip with 
Leonio. No sooner did he hear the name of Arcadia^ 
-bHt he thought that, from it, one might take the idea 
of the academy they were intending to pstablifli. 
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After they had all risen from their verdant seat, to 
reafsume their x>ccupations in the city, Crescimhni 
stopped behind with Leoaio, to whom he com- 
municated the tKought which the name of Arcadia 
had excited in his mind. Leottio was very much plea<* 
sed at Creicimbem^s proposal : they resolved to speak 
pf it to their companions, and to endeavour th^ an 
academy fhould be formed, which fhould be called 
Arcadia; 2aidi Its members ifaould be distinguifhed 
iy the diSDomination of Arcadian Shepherds, They 
carried on this businefs with great secrecy until they 
had regplarly laid down the whole plan of this in« 
tended literary republic* 

To be continued, * 



ON THE POLITICAL PROGRESS OF BRITAIN. 

LETTER VIII. 

I am no .orator as Brutus is 

To stir men's blood j I only speak riglit on. 

/ tellyvu that vibiih ywyouritl'vet do know, 

Shakespbarx. 

Sir, To Jhe Editor of the Bee. 

The sum total of supplies granted by parliament 
during this war, extended, by Dr SmoUet's account^ 
to fifty-seven millions sterling* As to the applica- 
tion -of this money, the same historian observes, that 
** Britain was at once a prey to her declared adver- 
^ saries and profefsed friends. In 1746, fhe num- 
" bered, among her mercenaries, tWo emprefses, five 
** Oerman princes, and a powerful monarch, whom 
" flie hired to afsist her in trimming the balance of 
-** Europe. Had these fruitlefs subsidies been saved i 

TOL. ix. G G I t 
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** had the national revenue been applied with ec<nw* 
*' tskj to national purposes 4 had it Wen emplojcdiii 
** liquidating, gradaallj-y the pablicmcunikraiices, m 
** angmenting the narj, improving aianjafacturei, 
^* encouraging and securing the colonies, ^od cj^imI^ 
<* ing trade and navigation, corrupticm would havQ 
*^ beconM altogetiier unnece£sarj, and disaffection. 
^* would have vanifhed ; the people would bane beea 
*^ eased of their burdens, and ceased to CQOiplam* 
^ Commerce would have flouriihed, and produiced 
** such affluence as must have raised Great Britaia 
"** to the highest pinnacle x>£ maritime powef, above 
*' all rivalfhip and competition." Inste94 pf sucU 
measures, let us observe the picture exhibited bj the 
«ame author. " Without conduct, confidence, or 
** concert, Britain engages in blundering negocia- 
** tions ; fhe involves herself ralhlj in foreign quar-^ 
*^ rels, and lavifiies her substance with the most 
*** dangerous precipitation : She is even deserted by 
*' her wonted vigour, steadinefs, and iptrepiditj ; 
" She grows vain, fantastical, and pusillanimous; 
** her arms are despised bj her enemies, and her 
** councils ridiculed through all Christendom*." 

Had the House of Commons pofsefsed judgement 
to comprehend, or honesty to pursue, the interest of 
their constituents, .ihey would have ihunned, as an 
abyfs of destruction, the war of 1739. I ha^ve com- 
puted that every able bodied man is worth, in fee 
simple, to the public, about three hundred pounds' 
Gterling. We have seen, that for the service of the 

♦ SmoUet, vol. xi. p a68. 



year 1748, the House of Commons voted above aa 
Imadred thousaQd men; and of tb^se,' fortj thoa- 
Band would mo&t likely periih in tbe course of tb«^ 
cas&paigA. To tliis account maj be added the my- 
riads of followers of the forces who mtist have been 
destroyed; those who were killed in the service of 
privateering, or in the ihips captured by those of the: 
ei^my ; and that immense body who lost their limbs ^ 
and ikistead of a service, became a burden, to their 
cotmtry. As the \var lasted for nine years, we mayv 
safbly presume that^ in all the various modes of de- 
Btmctioii, three hundred thousand lives* were lost ; 
and th^se, at thisee hundred pounds each, present us 
with an account of human blood tO' the extent of 
sriNETT liiLUONS STERLING*.- Even this sum, ex- 
travagant as it may seem, is yet the smallest part o£ 
OUrr loCs ; for, had these men continued in thi&. coun- 
try, their posterity would at this day,, in the com#- 
mon course of nature, have increased the population. 
of Britain by an addition of a million, or fifteen hun- 
dred thousand inhabitants. How much more rational 
and plej^ing would such a prospect have been, than 
to sacrifice three hundred thousand victims on the 
altar of absurdity ? I hazard this exprefslon, because 
it has been fairly proved that the war itself was ab- 
solutely without an object. These unfortunate men 
might have been engaged to excellent purpose as 
masons, blacksmiths, and carpenters, in agriculture, 
in cutting canals and turnpike roads, or in catching; 



• As our forces not only suffered, but wfiicted many terrible blows, 
may state tlie cara^ge of our anl^goaists in aa equal prOi)oriiofl to « 
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a part of those incredible ihoals of cod, herring, and 
other watery tribes, which nature has with such asto* 
DiMng prodigality poured on the western coast^s of 
Scotland. An hundredth or even a thousandth part 
of the nnllions expended in this war, would have been 
sufficient to found a colony of fiihermen in the He- 
brides worth all our foreign pofsefsions put together. 
But such a colony would not have answered the pur* 
poses of ministerial corruption. They would not 
have entangled us in a quarrel with the rest of Eu-» 
rope. They would not have supplied our rulers 
with a plausiUe pretence for loading the public with 
extravagant debts* We are forced to think that the 
ehief object of ministers is to tear money from the 
very entrails of the lotion, to serve the vile ends of 
parade an)i luxury, or the viler end of buying a ma^ 
jority in our virtuous House of Commons* Hence 
every succefsive administratiwi fatigues us with a 
tiew series of absurdities. For a century past, the 
history of Britain * fhould be entitled ** The progrefe^ 
♦* of Injustice conducted by Folly."^ Ckir afiaiis can- 
noty in future,^ be worse managed than they have 
been f ; and on this topic it is now full time to be se- 

* It might with equal propriety be said the history of Eurefe: Edit, 
•\ For example, **In the course of the late war, from 1776 to 1782:, 
** fofty-six millions five hundred and fifty thousand pounds were added 
** to the three fer cents., and twenty-qine millions seven hundred and 
** fifty thousand pounds to the four ptr cents^ making together a capital 
•* of seventy-three millions four hundred thousand" pounds, for which the 
•< money advanced was only firty'tight milUoM.** Guthrie^s Gramma*) 
edition xi. p. 295. The writer has here committed a mistake. The 
two sums nominally borrowed, when added,^ amount to seventy'tix miltwift 
three hundred thousand pounds* After subtracting the su«l& actually re^ 
ceivediy there is a balance of premium amounting to twenty-eight imiikiK 
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rious, when everj subject of Britain pays of jmUic 
taxes between two and three pounds sterling per ap*- 
fiam. At diis rate, twenty pounds sterling are ex- 
acted ever J jrear from a family that consists of eight 
persons ; and if the poor pay ten pounds lefs, it is 
equally certain that the rich must pay ten pounds 
Biore, and so in proportion. The sums which have 
been squandered since the revolution, upon f ooliih wars, 
and uselefs colonies, on the balance of power ^ and the 
balance of trade j would have been ten times nM>re 
tiran sufficient for converting - both Britain and Ire- 
land into a garden. Had- this been the case, our si- 
tuation would have been as much superior to what it 
is now, as we are at present superior to those naked 
savages who gave battle to Julius Caesar, on the coast 
of Dover, I am, Mc 

Laurentekirk^ TlMOTHT TH01«l>ERrR00F, 

May 31. 179*. 



P. 5'. The practice of hiring foreign mercenaries^ 
so frequently mentioned in the preceding letters, must 
provoke the disapprobation of every reader. If we can- 
not or dare not fight our own battles, what right have 
we to flied the blood of a fhoal of wretches, driven to 
slaughter at so much^^r head by their worthlefs sove- 
reign ? The necefsities of the state may, perhaps, in some 
cases, supersede the common obligations of morality 5 
and a philosopher may forgive, though he cannot vin* 
dicate, the infidelity of an American tongrefs, who> 

three hundred thousand pounds. At three and a half per cent, the interest 
of this sum amounts to nine hundred and ninety thousand five hundred 
pounds'^ and this deluge of ui'.eieit we 'continue to pay fbr a \<>m'wh'ixh 
ttvef was ad-vanud* 
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stamding on the verge of ckstmction, are said to itjive^ 
violated some articles o£tbe comreatton (^Sar«feQ^*^ 
But what nccefsitj impelled the Britifli cabinet to 
hire die jpeasanfis of Denmark and He£se GaiiBdl tm 
butcher the peasants of Brandenburgh ai^ Lttsatia ? 
This is, indeedi in the worst sense of die ti«t>Td^ 
A SLATE tAABC \ s^d in a thousand instaiidea to one# 
those who bvj^ and diose who uU^ arfe equaUj detesM 
table. 

In this t^anich of conmierde, the court of Hefs^ 
Cafsel has long been disdnguiflied bj superior ini. 
famy. The reader may be sutprised by die folkwr* 
ing anecdotes of He&ian discipline. They were cotn-^ 
^ municated by a gentleman of undoubted veracky^ 
who resided during last war in North America. 

^^ In this se];:vice it is a rule, that no soldrer caa 
" be put to death by order of a court martial, tilt 
•* the sentence has been confirmed by the Landgrave 
" Hence it happened that a prisoner might have been 
" confined for eighteen months, before his sentence 
" could have been ratified, and the confirmation re- 
" turned. The Hefsian o£Scers took a fliorter way. 
" You have heard of a north-west American snow 
•* storm ; but unlefs you had felt it, you cannot pof- 
" ^ibly conceive its severity; with every precaurion 
" of clothing its effects on the human body are often 

* This is a s|:ecie8 ofmoralicy that our ingenious correspondent has proi* 
pcrly borrowed ftom the cabiretj ph'doiopbeift may be there found who will 
vinJlratc any thng. But the sternmoralist will admit of noexcusb asvaTiS 
for a breach of contract, but physical iirfKjsibiHty alone. Our author, whtt 
j»Ieads the cause ofjuctice so ably in other cases, ought noi to become the 
apoloj^ist for iiyuiticc i£any kind. Edit. 
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terriUei a&d the lok of a i^s«, aa ear» or a chin« 
?^ 16 but one of its slightest oonsequesces. 

^* A Hefsiao s<dd]er had deserted, and his officers 
^^ were detetmioed to dispatch him as soon as pof- 
^* sihle. He was tied up to be flogged: in a north- 
^* -west sno^w atornou Ever j drop of blood froze on 
**" the cat's t^iL I was within an hundred yards of 

the. balhercs vhen he expired. 

** One evening, when riding into Halifax* about 
t^ -ijfcven o'clock, I *as stopped wid insulted by the 
** corporal of a Hefsian picket guard. I complained 
**> next morning to his colo^^el, who, with all the dig- 
** mtj of a despot, ordered the man to stand with his 
^ left ana stretched above his head. Two serjeajits 
<> were calkd, and their orders were to thraih at him 
** with their sticks till I ihould bid them stop. In 
"** ten minutes I suppose they must have pounded 
♦♦ him into a munmiy. I^ieed hardly tell you that 
^ I immediately put an end to such a barbarous su- 
** perftuity of vengeance. 

** Among the Hefsians, theft was universal; 
^* One of them, an old man, stole a great coat of 
^* mine; it was found, but he had cut off and sold 
** the buttons. I interposed with his commander, but 
** in vain. He was condemned to run the gauntlet 
-** twelve times through the regiment, which con- 
** sisted of a thousand men. They were drawn up in 
^* two lines. Every man was supplied with a switch ; 
** an officer, armed with a cudgel, walked up behind 
^ each of the ranks, as the prisoner walked, and woe 
-** be to tlie man who neglected to give him a severe 
•« stroke i To make him march deliberate and erect. 
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** -a hatbeit was held |pinted at his breast, and ano« 
^* ther at his back, so that he could go but at a cer-»* 
*** tain pace. In a few minutes his back, his 
** breast, and even his face, were in a gore of 
'* blood. So much for the buttons of a great coat ! 
^* His infernal majesty has not served half hii 
*' apprenticeihip, unlefs he has been a jdanter in the 
**- West Indies, the captain of a slave fhip, or the colo« 
** nel of a Hefsian regiment. 

** When these troops were first landed from £u« 
^* rope, the appearance of many of them announced 
** an utmost consummation of wnstchednefs ; the sick 
** and the dead were treated with equal indifference ; 
'* the scurvy had made dreadful havock, and I have 
^* seen them, like as many dogs, buried by cart* 
*« loads. 

« Every circumstance in their behaviour was 
*^ marked with grofsnefs and barbarity. In some 
»'* regiments, the major might at pleasure cudgel his 
*^ captains, the captain his lieutenant, and the latter 
^* his ensign. Numbers of Americans, whose sensi- 
*• bility would not have allowed them to fight with 
*^ Engliihmen, were forward to exterminate these 
** devoted foreigners.* ^ 

In the American war, we maintained an army of 
between twenty-five and thirty thousand Grerman 
mercenaries, including those in Gibraltar and JVIinor- 
ca. The expence was nominally about seven hundred 
thousand pounds per annum^ but amounted in fact to 
much more ; for the extraordinaries of the army^ as 
they were called, for 1781 alon^, amounted to THftEE 
MiLLioirs AXD A HALF SXSRLIKO. The original object 
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^f the war was to make the people of Boston pay adutj 
.of -threcpence^^^ pound upon tea. The king of Prufsia 
in his letters repeatedly aflSrms, thatj when they began 
'this contest, the parliament of £nglaad had certainly 
ieen Uttim by a mad dog* 

If idle writers would forfeear to pester ms with ful- 
:some panegyrics on owr present happy estahlijhment^ 
J fhoald -reniatn silent ; but when a nation, in the 
^naimstration of whose government such abuses are 
Jtolei^ated, has ^t stupidity to hc^ditsdf up as a mo- 
debof perfection to the world, it must expect the na- 
<tural consequences. We look back witliout satisfac- 
:tion, "and forward without hope. 

The American war cost us an hundred and fifty mii- 
lious sterling ^ and were nd* the fact incontestible, it 
would seem incredible that the most opulent empire in 
^e universe could have supported such a blow. J sup- 
j^ose that of this sum at least fifty millions were ne'&er ad^ 
vanced* ; and of the remainder, that another fifty mil- 
lions were, happily for mankind^ expended in jobs, and 
bubbles of all kinds, and in bribes to the peers, the 
house of commons, and their constituents* This w;as 
a lefs execrable way of wasting the public money, 
than to have hired an additional twenty thousafid 
<}erman ruffians to mafeacre the farmers of Virgi- 
nia and Pensylvania. 

* It is not wonderful that a paymaster of such unbounded prodigality 
at North, held out his pest for Romany jears ; or that other ministers dis- 
cover so great a fondnei's for war, and similar destructive and expensive 
undertakings ; or that those who hope to profit by this extravagance fhould 
applaud them for it i but his truly wonderfiilthat^mcn of sense fliould have 
continued so long even to applaud such measure*. 

VOL. ix. H H f 
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All my friend Tumbledown*s predictions as to Bo- 
tany Bay *, are fast approaching to their completion. 
A boat fuUof oonricts has already escaped, as he fore- 
told, and has landed at Batavia / The colony is star- 
ving, and the expences exceed even our ** heaven- 
** bom minister's" talents for calculation. 



^ 



1 have this moment received the candid and judi- 
cious observations of your correspondent Alcibiades. 
His objections to my letters are fe\<r and slight; and, 
had they been movespe€iJicj it would not have been dif- 
ficult to give them a satisfactory answer. He charges 
me with indirect innuendoes ; on the contrary, I have 
crowded together a profusion of facts, which neither 
. Alcibiades, nor anybody else can deny ; and, instead 
oi innuendoes^ I have uniformly advanced arrj/ja/ioiu in 
the plainest stile consistent with decency. If these 
are ill founded, I fliall be happy to learn, and proud 
to acknowledge my errors. But this point can only 
be gained by advancing one fact, or one argument, in 
close and logical opposition to another. He charges 
me with a 4csign to depreciate the constitution of this 
country. I have censured particular acts of folly and 
corruption, and the individuals who committed them, 
but I have not said a single word about altering the 
constitution. In a future letter I may perhaps give a 
fuller detail of the abuses in parliament, but if Alci- . 
blades imagines that I am a Jacobite, he has not jread 
mj letters with attention ; or if he supposes that I 
wifh to introduce a mob government, he does me the 
jitmost injustice. 

• vide vol. V. p. 1 35 , fiTc, ' 
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He acknowledges that " the, abuses which I point 
** out deserve the severest reprehension, and ought 
** to be reprobated by every human being who has^ 
** the smallest pretensions to'common sense.** But if 
this be true, could it be expected that I was to write 
in the stile of panegyric ? The sentence in his letter 
which deserves most notice is what follows : *' Un- 
** lefs the minister has as fully the approbation of the 
"people at large^ as of parliament, he must im- 
** mediately lose his seat." 

This ia very strange language. Walpole kept his^ 
place for twenty years, though . he was universally 
detested. Lord North led us into the American war 
in direct contradiction to a majority of the nation* 
The Rufsian armament is a solitary instance. This^ 
is exactly as if a person who had drawn a prize of 
ten thousand pounds in the lottery, were to expect 
the same fortune for ever. 

The first duty of a writer is to be consistent with . 
himself. On this account, I recommend the two follow- 
ing- pafsages of your correspondent's letter to his se- 
rious jperusal : *' I think that you, Sir, are not quite 
** free from blame, for permitting them, (the strictures 
*' of Thunderproof) to have accefs into your Bee.'* 
Agreed. But what follows ? " Bleffed is the state 
" when the peacemaker can raise his voice without 
** fear. Long then may suet writers as TJiunder- 
" proof be permitted to exert their talents, A fool- 
** ISH PROCLAMATION may be disregarded^ while" — - 
but my respect for " legal establifliii\f nts" forbids me^ 
to quote farther.. 



DETACHED OBSERVATIONS ON AMBITION. • 
For the Bet* 

Ambition is a pafsion at onc« so beneficial and de- 
structive to mankind, that I anci astonifhed it has been 
so much overlooked by a set of riien who are not affaa- 
med to thrust volumes of speculations into tiie world,, 
upon the origin and import of that single word idea. 

When two of Our affections or pafsions conspire in 
aiming both at the same end,; or, when stimulated to> 
a certain degree, are productive of one and the same 
eiFect, even^ although philosopher* have distinguifiied- 
them (and perhaps wiaelj) by different names, yet. . 
in the human mind they are inseparably li#ked to- 
gether, and the idea of the one never fails 'to pro- 
duce that of the other ; such is the case with power- 
znd ambition. The one is (if I may use the exprefsion) 
of the same species with the other, or the same^ paf- 
sion, in different stages or degrees. As a farther proof 
of this, if we attend carefully to the youthful anind, 
when if is rising to maturity,, we will find the bud of 
ambition, with the stem of power j bursting forth at the 
same early period, of life* In the throwing of a stone,, 
the school-boy's ambition is roused to out-do liis com- 
panions ; and his power gratified to see an effect pro- 
duced at a distance from himself. In their small 
diversioi^s, too, ambition, with its concomitant, power^ 
are easily discerned to be the leading, objects. When 
the ambitious youth, at the head of his little army,, 
wants an enemy to cope with, the lower creation often> 
feels his ppwer j and upon them he exercises evea 
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acts of cruelty to force th^m to submifsion. If we 
look into the records of times that are past, every page 
pt^sents us with a more fatal effect of ambition than 
tke former, nations groaning ui>der the pre£sure of a 
powerful and & haughty prince, whose insatiable ambi- 
tion craves daily for the blood of thousands of his inno- 
cent subjects J men raising themselves from the most 
servile ranks in society, wading through whole seaa 
of blood, and that of their dearest relations ; nor 
stopping till they have even stabbed the sacred person 
of a king, and laid him low, at the foot of that throne 
from whence he has often distributed justice, with 
the exactest scrupulosity, among a happy, a nume-v 
rous, and a wealthy people. The human mind turns 
with detestation from scenes like these, as below the 
dignity. of our species ; and only loves to ruminate 
on the history of that man, who, in all his actions, 
sprinkled cool patience* Yet if we take a view of 
the benefit which society has reaped from ambition, 
we will perhaps be more anxious to cherifli it with- 
in certain bounds. Of the many discoveries it has oc« 
casioned in the sciences ; of the many geniuses which 
have burst forth and overtopped mankind, like the 
cedar in the forest, which, but for ambition, would 
have been confined to the Humble sphere in which 
they were born, and their productions, with them- 
selves, been buried in obscurity ! Or view it in the 
field strengthening the nervous arm of war ; or thun- 
dering from the rostrum, and weilding, at pleasure, a 
mad and unenlightened populace. But if man would 
turn his attention inwards, and take a view of the 
Operations of his own mind ; there he would find in- 
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surrectlonsy sufficient for all his power and ambitiois 
to over-rule 5 to mortify bis desires^ would be con^ 
quest } to subdue his affections^ would be victory i and 
to keep peace in that little state would be immortal 
glory, honour, and renown. Yours, iSc. 

Tarrow^s hr^es, \ ^ Aj.tXl% junior. 

Def. 5. 1791. S -^ 



Copt of sir william blackstoi/e's letter Ta 

DR GILBERT StUART, THE ORIGINAL IN THE HANDS 
OF MR MURRAY, BOOKSELLER, LONDON. . 

Sir, 

On my return from a part of my circuit last week^ 
I found on my table your valuable work, the Vievr 
of Society in Europe, for which I return you mj^ 
thanks, and fliall take the first opportunity my lei- 
sure affords of giving it a careful perusal. I entirely 
agree with you that law cannot be studied as a science^ 
without calling in the aid of history ; and the higher 
that history ascends into the ruder ages of mankind, 
the better interpreter it wiU be of many ancient legal 
formularies and customs. I perceive by occasionalljr 
dipping into your notes, as I opened the leaves of the^ 
book, that in some respects you differ from a work 
of niine, to which you are pleased to pay much^ 
greater compliments than it deserves j and your ob- 
servations, so far as I have seen, appear to me to be 
just ; and I fear that an accurate inquirer may still find- 
in other parts of it, sufRcient marks of what was 
really the case, that the book wa? not originally 
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««ompiled with any view of submitting it to public 
inspection. I am, Sir, your obliged humble servant* 

X,incoltt I Inn Fields -% 

LorMn, [. (Signed) W. Blackstone. 

March 16. 1778- J V 6 y 



ON STONE COFFINS. 

Sir, ITo the Editor of the Bee, 

In youT Bee fer February 15th is an account of an old 
stone coffin or kistbeoHj found in the parifh of Kirkurd. 
The flint ihaped like a halbert, is that ancient weapon 
galled a stone celt ; for some account of these wea« 
pons, {vide Barlase history of Cornwall, the Archilo- 
gia, \Sc.) The one of the circular form, and the cy- 
lindrical one, were for sinular purposes. The neatly 
carved ring, was a druidical amulet, ofttn purchased 
at a great price, by warriors from 'the druids ; its vir- 
tue was similar, though of lefs efficacy than theangui- 
num. Stone cehs, anguinum, adder, and coal black 
amulets, I have often known found in old sepulchral 
tfimuli, and they denoted the person interred to have 
been a person of rank and estimation. 



DETACHED OBSERVATIONS. 

Oenius, though, by its splendid appearance, it gene- 
jrally attracts the admiration of mankind, is seldom 
.beneficial cither to its pofsefsor or the world in gene- 
jcal* A man of genius rarely pafses his tiine in the 
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world comfbrtablj, nor are the strong efibrts of his 
mind, in public matters, often sufficiently seenbj those 
who have it in their power to render them useful fo 
societj, that the j are of any avail. 



When parents happen to observe great natural 
parts in their children thej Ihould exert them- 
selves in turning away their eyes from great objects 
of pursuit, and instil in their minds a desire of be- 
coming eminent in their own particular profefsion ; 
also in taking every opportunity of fiiowing thefn 
examines of the great value of ii^egrity \ for men <£ 
abilities are more frequently Mfbonest than those of 
moderate talents, and perons who want integrity, 
seldom pafs unpuniflicd even in this world ; — well 
known truths, though^ too little attended to by those 
who have occasion to weigh such things in their 
thoughts. "^ 



There is a pleasure even in sadnefs, which .none 
but mourners know. ^ 

The friendfliip of some men, is like the jealousy of 
others, only tht paroxysm of an hour, which rag^es 
violently and again subsides, till % new occasion calls 
it forth. 



Vows and engagements of all kinds are, upon toa 
many occasions, only considered as nugatory forms, 
which law prescribes, but custom absolves from 
performing. 



POETRT. 



THE NEGROES COMPLAINT. 

TcrtbeSee, 

W^iCi over the tremulous sea, 

The moon spread her mantle of light. 

And the gale, gently dying avmy, 
Breath'd soft on the bosom ^of night} 

On the forecastle Maraton stood. 
And pour*d forth his sorrowful talc» 

"His tears fell unseen on the flood. 
His sighs pafs*d unheard oh the galjev 

Ah, wretch! in wild anguiih he cried. 

From* country and liberty torn 1 
Ah Maraton! would thou hadst died 

Ere o'er the salfseas thou wast borhe 1 

Thro' the groves of Angola I strayM, 

Love and hope made my bosom their hone. 

Tor I tatkM with n^y favourite maid. 
Nor dreamt of the sorrow to come. 

IFrom the thicket the man hunter sprungl 

My cries echoed loud thro' the air ; 
There was fury and wrath in his tongue. 
He was deaf to the ihrieks of despair! 

AccursM be the mercileft band. 
That his love could Anom Maraton tearl 

And blasted this impotent hand. 
That was severed from alLI held dear! 

Flow ye tears down my cheeks, ever flow. 
Still let sleep from my*eyelids. depart. 

And still may the arrows of woe, 

Drink deep of the stream -of my» heart. 

3ut hark !— rin the silence of night. 

My Addila*s accents I hear, 
And mournful, beneath the wan light, 

I see her lov*d image appear. 

Slow o'er the smooth ocean flie glides, 
As the mist that hangs light on the wave. 

And fondly her lover (he chidet. 
That lingers so long firom his grave. 

VOL. rx. II f 
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'«' Ah Maratoo ! hatue thee/* iKe erica, 

« Here die rtifo of opprefttoa is •*«! 
««. The tyrant it robb*d of hit priae ? 
*< Ai»i Addila ton^wt no ao^vr^** 

i Now sinking amid- the dim ra^y 

Her form seemt to fide on mj view, 
< Oh stay thfce ! my Addila, stay I^ 
She betkons and I must pursue. 

To«la«nww the white mtt&» in vain, 

ShaH proudly account me his slave I 
My (hackles I plunge in the main, 
« Aftd ruih to the realms of the braVe! C. 



AM nULBOVLAR BPtVnA,. 

For tb* Bee, 

Now ev*niBg, drcfs^d in sober gray ^ 
Steals silent en the lap of day { 
The lofty hiHs and landseapes gay^ 
Deceivt the sight and melt away i 
The hare that o*er the lawns did strty« 
7*he bird that warbled from the spray-y 
The lamb that round did sportive play^ 
Do each the tall of night obey. 
And homeward seek their vronted way. 
^hen, whilst in repose gentle nature indulges, 
AVhilst Old Age, by the iire, his long stdry divulgety 
IVhil^' jovial mortals ^uaffoiF their ^H glafies, 
And dcown in champaigne all their caret and distrefses^ 
To yott, my dear Tom,i'Il my bosom disclose. 
And Areely reveal all my pleasures and woes : 
For concealment soon quenches the quick blaae of joy» 
Whilst it teaches griePs slow-wasting flame to destroy. 

The dreaded sting of bitter v^oe. 
My joyful heart does seldom know^ 
In sweet content my days 1 spend. 
Blest with a brother and a friend. 

'Not all the pleasures, all the treasures 
Whicli iill the splendid courts of kings. 

Procurers joy without alloy, 

Such as from gentle friendihip springs. 

The man who lives unstained by vicoy 
Virtue, still, who makes his choice* 

Tho* distrefs*8 loathsome form. 

And misfottuae\8 fiiriout storm. 



OverpewV him for a seasoo'* 
' And bedim his clearer reason $^ 
While to heav'n he bows re8ign*d. 
Pleasure and content thaU find. 
But a{l the joy the stately palace boasti, 
The glare of titles and the pcide of pottt> 
,4re ijut the meteor's sudden fhort-Uv*d . ray, 
which mark a while the traveller's wilderM way j 
i'hea leaves 'hs« steps iniullen darkneis bound». 
As if it only ihone to fliew the glooin around. 
Vet tho* friend/hip's ample fhield, 
Waid oflTthe arrows of despair,, 
And Cho' virtue's plant doth yield 

" Balm to cure the wounds of carrf 
SdM is my heart devoid of rest, 

Till love /hall hold his empire there; 
For they alone are truly blest, 

Who love*s delicious pleasures (hate. 
S-Mvcet is. the purple dawn of day, « 

And sw^et the sun's departing ray;. 
Sweet is. the rose that scents the gale, 
ButBir more s.weet is. love's soft tender tafe;. i 

Q' happy happy thcy4 

Whom love invites to stray 

Among the gently waving trees. 

Soft murm'ring in th* inconstant bceefe T. 
Depriv'd of this, all other blifs 

Is mix'd with pain, and grief, and carci. 
Should heav'n deny love's blifs^l tie, i 

The heart may sink in deep^ despair. 



Whenmighty JoVe's slow-winged wra^»» 
Doom'd impious man to pain and death;, 
Jovc.'s mercy, pitying man's d'strefs. 
Did thus his low laid race addrefs : 

* Still one bright ray divine is left,. 

< To chear the darksome gloom, , 

< Mortals ! be worthy of the gift, 

< Nor idly curse your doom : 

* Indulge the feelings of the he«t^. ' 

< These blifs alone bestoW, 

< In others'- sorrow take a part, 

' With others' pleasures glow ; 

< T)ien heav'n your labours fliall requittr 

< With peace and joy unknown, 
<• For Uve, sweet parent of delight, 

< Shall mark you for his own.' 

Teaph, then, kind heav'n, my languid hrcasfe 

Thy gentle dictate? to pursue. 
That yet, with love, I may be blest,. 

And yetbidViceis,— carcs|*-iidleu» . 
Ijw . M^rtb 4£/», 179* AX.«»N 
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Sir, To the Editor of she Bte. 

I oBSfiKVE in the fourth number of the present volume of 
the Bee, page 134, a letter from a country schoohnaster^ 
complaining of the smaUneis of the income of that clais of 
literary labourers in this country,, and suggesting the pro- 
priety^.of augmenting their salaries^ As I imagine many 
well dialed persons, who have not reflected maturely on- 
-the subject^, will be inclined to concur in opinioa with 
that writer, s^ T myself once did, I use the freedom, 
to transmit to ypu a printed paper on this sub}ect, that 
V(as handed about ^me years ago, when l^is question was- 
agitated in parliament, and I trust your impartiality will 
induce you to publilh it^ for the information of all con- 
cerned. I fancy few of your readers have seen it, and I 
reckon myself fortunate in being able to furnifh you with 
a copy of it for preservation in your useful miscellany,, 
which I hope will descend to futufce ages. ' It contains 
a full answer to the letter of your correspondent above na- 
med ; and ought, besides^ to serve as a useful caveat, a- 
gainst being hastily misled by false reasoning, to which all 
mankind ace naturally prone, where humanity is interested 
in the question.. Aw-c— -z. 



Remarks on the petition toparlinment^ by the schoolmasters in 
Scotland^ for an augmentation of their salaries anno 1784. 
" Without entering into a discufsion of the nature of the 
arguments adduced in support of this proposal 5 or an 
examination of the propriety of the mode of procedure 
they have adopted 9 or an inquiry into the effects that 
would be produced on the different bodies qf men frorn^ 
whom the money wanted m^st be taken, if the prayer of 
the pctitioa were complied ^ijth> or a consideration of 
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the propriety of tbe time chosen for making this demand, 
the present circumstances of the cotmtry being attended 
to ^ it is only meant, in this efaay, to inquire whether the 
general effect^ upon the community at large would be 
beneficial, or the reverse, ihould an augmentation of sala- 
ry be granted to the Scottiih schoolmasters. 

*' Before this point can be properly determined, it ap- 
pears to me that the two following questions require to be 
■elucidated. 

" Firsts Is it an advantage to a trading and manufacturing 
country, to render the acquisirion of learning there so easy, 
as to put it within the reach of the lowest order of its ci- 
tizens, or the reverse > 

" S'.froii//, Will an augmentation of the salaries of the 
schoolmasters in Scotland, tend to promote the cause ot 
literature in that country, or the reverse ?'' 

(The author, by some forcible arguments, which, as you 
might think too long for your miscellany, I (hall omit^ 
points out the evil tendency in some cases that results 
from too great an attention to literature among the low- 
er clafses of the people \ and then proceeds asunder :) 

** Let us, however, suppose for the present, that the gene- 
ral diffusion of learning, through all ranks of people, were 
to prove beneficial to a nation :t— We are now to consider^ 

* Whether an augmentation of the salaries of tfie school- 
' masters in Scotland would tend to promote the cause of 

* literature there, or the reverse ?'— On this head the fol- 
lowing observations naturally occur : 

** It is an undoubted truth, that the industry of man is al- 
ways promoted by his wants 5 especially when that industry, 
if exerted, has a necefsary tendency to relieve those wants* 
In Scotland, the revenue of a schoolmaster arises in part 
from his salary, and in part frohi the fees he draws for 
teaching. Jf^ in these circuxostances; he finds it impof- 
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sible to subsist upon his salary aloae, lie will na^turaUj bt 
tJiduced to exert himself 9s much as polsibk, to obtaiq 
scholars, that his preistog wants may thus be a^i^lied^ 
And as there is no compulsory law for causing^ parents to 
send their children to school, he finds, that the only way 
he can take to augment the number of his scholars, an^ 
to obtain the good-will of their parents^ is to exen him* 
self to the utmost, in the ^itl^ful discharge of his duty m 
a teacher \ well knowing, that if He can succeed in esta^ 
bli(hing his reputation in the neighbourhood^ he will thus 
not only become a more respectable member of society^ 
but will also have his wants proportionally relieyed.*— Put 
the case, however, that instead of a scanty salary, wUcb 
absolutely requires the aid of his teaching fees to fbrniih 
a moderate subsistence to his family, that that salary ihoul4i 
be so much augmented, as to enable him, in many cases, to- 
live better without, teaching at all, than he can now do 
even with the afsistance he derives from the fees of his 
scholars \ is it not obvious, that he would not, in this last 
case, have the same stimulus to exert his industry as in thr 
former ?— In this point of view, a moderate salary must 
necefsarily excite the industry of schoolmasters, in a mudi 
higher degree than a larger one \ and, by consequence,^ 
ah addition to that salary must tend to discourage the cause 
of literature, instead of promoting it. In those universities 
where the salaries are high, tlie profefsors are universally 
observed to become indolent. The care of teaching is 
left to those who choose to undertake it, while the pro^ 
fefsors content themselves with living in ease upon dieir 
affluent salaries \ — but where the salaries are moderate, at. 
at Edinburgh, the profefsors are under the necef&ity of ex* 
erting themselves to raise a reputation, and obtain numC't^ 
roi)6 students \ because, without the aid of their fees, \Sk^ 
could not support themselves with a becoming dignitj^. 



IJteraltire'% ^m ^rri^ to i ?«ry hl^ il^sgYSte of peifec- 
tibh) n^do weh«iEar atiy cotAplftiiltt ttftilb lowneft oSF 
'tke si3krie9« This example is so sf^icable to tlie cftwe in 
^uestion^ «s t6 ri;quite no iiuth«F oommetit, 

** Let tti sow eotiisidet^e effects of the dteratioti pro- 
lpo9ed tfi diioliherliglM. Woidd tke espetice of educfttioitf 
in general^ be augmented or dimSmihed thereby i tkat i^ 
"woidd the teaching fees be more modertte Uiaik at present^ 
^or the i^e^^nie ? It cannot be supposed that they i^uld be 
lower,—- To a poor many a small mattef y an object of 
iknich greater consequence tlian to one who is nch. In 
tbe &rst case, a man might value a (hilling so highly, as to 
^imAi it no inadequate reicompe^ce for hW care in teaching 
a boy for a quaiter of an year ; and for fear of losing thalt 
<$mali emolument, he would do nothing that might jiistly 
Ibrfeit the esteem of his parents. Ii^^the last, it wpuld 
nppear such a trifle, as to call forth no exertions on the 
jKut of the teacher j so that when such fee* Were offered, 
the bOys would be neglected, and the parents despised } 
stid the ^ame care that h now bestowed for a fliiUingy 
^ouM nOt then be commanded, perhaps, for a crown."^ 
Instead, therefore, of rendering the acquisition of learning 
mokre easy than now, t/tbg incumbents themsehes were tb 
teach, it would necefsarily - make it become more expen- 
sive 5 and thus, would frustrate the avowed intention of 
the petition, that of rendering education in Scotland cheapo 
.and btk^ging learning within the reach of the poor inhaU- 
tants. 

'^ The teaching of youth is in all cases a laborious tafk, to 
which none will ever submit, unlefs they ^nd their profits to 
increase with their industry. Ihe profits of teachings there- 
fore, must be, to every one who effectually engages in this 
4«ik, an object of great consequence.— To aik whether 
% small fee will be an object of greater importance to one 
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who finds it necefsary for his subsistence^ * or to one wbp 
bas enough to liye on without it, were absurd ; as it is dK 
vious, that though it might be highly prized by the fint, 
it would be despised by the last. What follows ? Obc 
who had ^uch a salary as to bear a great disproportion to 
liis teaching fees, would disdain the drudgery of teachix 
a few dii^ty boys for trifling gratuities. His school would 
thus be. so much neglected, as to discourage parents firom 
sending their children to it. In consequence of this, the 
sch'oi^ in many country parilhe^ would gradually be. desert- 
ed \ and the ofRce of schoolmaster, in most of these pati- 
fiies, would become a mere sinecure, to be gpiven to the 
dependants of heritors, or parsons, or those who had inte- 
rest with the kirk sefsion, who would covet the salary, 
merely to afsist them in prosecuting some other bonnefs, 
without once thinking of teaching at all. Where thcK 
incumbents were peculiarly fevoured by those of high rank 
in the parifh, it would not perhaps be thought nece&ary to 
open a school at all ^ but even where this could not be 
dispensed with, unlefs the teaching fees were greatly raL^ 
sed, the office of teaching would be performed by a depu- 
ty, who, for an allowance far (hort of the present salaries, 
would discharge the functions of the office. This is an 
evil which is felt even in the present state of things, and 
is loudly complained of in many country parifhes * . But 
if even the small salaries at present be an object of cupidi- 
ty to those who have not an intention seriously to teach \ 

* With a view to obviate this inconvenience^ we frequently see^ in 
advertisements for teachers Co large parishes, this clause inteited: — The 
fhut will not bigvven to any one who does not enter into em engagement ^ thai 
be is not to prosecute the study of divinity. Needy students of diinnity are 
almost the only persons who now covet the place of schoolaasten* with 
a view to teach by proxy, as a small interim support. Were the salariet 
largerj, we ihould toon find abundance of other competitors fat 4^ 
4»Sc^ 



3iow much more desirable, in this view, would tliey be- 
come, were the salaries augmented ! The evil, which if 
«ow only in part felt, would be' then universally experien- 
ced. Thus would the industrious part of the coxnmunity 
he, loaded with a heavy burden, to support a set of lazy 
drones, who would prey upon the labour of others, with- 
out making any kind of useful returns. Idlenc{s would 
thus be encouraged at the expence of industry, and to the 
prejudice of literature*, as it might soon be discovered, 
that all the learning neceisacy in the performance of this 
<>ifice, would, on many occasions, be an ability to grant 
va discharge for their salaries. 

" Thus, likewise, would the rW teachers of youth be de- 
graded to a much lower rank in society than they hold at 
present, and involved in much greater abjectnefs and po- 
verty. Like poor curates in England, who are able to 
^aw but a scanty pittance from the rich incumbents, who 
live at their ease on their abjjndant salaries, our poorer 
deputy teachers would obtain a still more scanty pittance 
from the nominal schoolmasters •, so that in the one case, 
..^s well as the other, the important functions belonging to 
the office of each, would come to be discharged by a set 
of men, who would be involved in a state of abject povcr* 
ty, very unbecoming the station they hold in life. And 
as we know that the circumstance which tends so much to 
degrade the officiating clergy in England, is prevented 
from being experienced in Scotland, merely because the 
stipends of our parsons are such as not to admit of their 
living at a distance from their cures 5 and, as we observe 
such a strong tendency already in our schoolmasters to 
imitate the Englilh parsons in this respect, have we not 
•the greatest reason to suppose, that, were their salaritis 
augmented, the evil would be proportionally extended, 
«nd similar unhappy effects be experienced from it ? 
VOL. ix. K K f 
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^' I know it will be alleged, that the smalliids of the 
^schoolmasters salaries, would, at the best, be such as to be 
-no temptation for any person to look after them with this 
view 5 but though they could not be very great, yet it 
will not be denied, that even a small addition to a man^c 
-living, when it brings no trouble along with- it*, is a very 
xiesirable acquisition. And as we know that there are al- 
^vays abundance of persons to be found, who would be glad to 
^perform the office of schoolmaster for much lefs than the 
•salaries at present ^owed in Scotland ^ ^ it is plain, that 
\i these salaries were augmented, the)& would become 
more desirable than they now are, by those who meant 
t>nly to teach by proxy j and consequently the evil, a«' 
•has been said, would be augmented in proportica to the 
itis^ 6f the ^salary. 

• Mzny attempts were made by our forefathers, whife the knowled^ 
of political economy was in its infancy, to regulate the price .of labour by 
the power of the civil magistrate. Experience has now taught us, that these 
attempts have ever proved Inefficacious, and are therefore now in general 
laid aside. I might add, that they have proved the unobserved source of 
many of those political disorders, that now distreis the community; and 
Therefore fhould be guarded against as pernicious. The pre&ent applica- 
tion is an attempt of this kind; aftd, if it ihould be inadvertently coA« 
plied with, would* like all ethers of this sort, prove the source of new 
disorders in the JUte. The just price of every kind of labour, as well as 
K>f every other commodity, is best ascertained by that which it w'fll bring to 
^ free market. If the wages, in any kind of businefs, be higher than that 
of others, in ))>t estimation of those 'mho are at ppfect liberty to choose for 
themselves f many men will be desirous to be employed in it ; and there- 
fore a superabundance of hands will ever be found, in case of a. vacancy 
in it ; but if the wages ate too low, a scarcity of hands will be experien- 
.ced, and every one will ihow a backwardnefs to engage in that employ.- 
ment. In this last case, if the busmefs must be carried on^ a rise of wa- 
ges becomes inevitable ; and, in the first case, if the competition for em- 
ployment be greaf, it indicates that the wages are too high, and that in 
'6uundi|.:)U|||r<lIey ought to be diminifhed. This is the mode that nacuse- 
^poinu out, for regulating, with the strictest justice; the price of all kindji 
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^' Sbould it be thought that this evil might be obviate^ 
B/ certain restrictions imposed < on incumbents, it would . 
be easy to (how frcmi experience, how inefficacious all 
'such restraints^ have ever proved in- similar cases ^ and it 
- oould be clearlj demonstrated, that, in the present case, 
' iAitj would be peculiarly inefficacious^ as it might so fre- 
quently be "the interest o^ those persons to^ wink at the 
execution of the law, who would be intrusted with the 
enforcing of it. Should they, hAwcver, discharge then: 
duty, with ^ as much zeal as.it can be es^pected men who 
are not peculiarly interested can <lo, it doesv not appear - 
that they could do much service. A* man ^ may be conv- 
pelled, indeed, to. open a school ^ but it is* a. Wry difficult - 
matter to compel hint to cause the scholars, who are put-, 
under his- care, to. make, a proficiency. in learning, whexe 
be thinks it • his. interest v they fhould not. do' so >^ and if par 
zents .find their children advance slowly, they. ^riU natu- 
rally avoid sending them to sthooL I knaw.a particular; 

instance, where a well meanbg man. bequeathed . several^ 

\ 

of labour, in a well ordered society, without tyrannical force or constraint . 
upon iuiy person, whatever. 

If we were to apply this rule to judge of the propriety of the dstim in tht 
present case, we ihould < be forced to own that it was directly contrary to » 
' jpttke and sound policy $. as it is obvious^from the number of competitors 
on every vacancy, that the present salaries of office are not judged inader 
^ate to the charge, by those who are to perform the duties of it. ^o long, 
then, as this idea prevails among this clafs of men, it is vain to think of 
raising the price of that labour above the rate at which they estimate 
it .themselves ; for as- those* who (hall obtain by law a titlcf to draw this . 
Jisgher^rice, will And others ready to-discharge the duties at the lower 
rate, which they themselves deem reasonable, the first will put intb their 
own pocket all the superfluous wages, and tfie real labourers will reap as 
little as if no more were paid by the employer for that work,, than .the ex- - 
act sum which they receive. Heie we s'ee the origin and rationale ofthe ocder ' 
ofcurata in England; and thus we are enabled to predict the slmlkr teai- 
dency.of the prevent demand ofthe schoolmasters in Scotland.; 
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annuities of" twenty pounds each, to be given ^ salaries to^ 
men, for opening schools in certain parts of tl^e country^ 
for teaching poor children^ The salaries have been ever 
since afsigncd to those who were judged well qualified f(ML 
the task. Schools have also been opened by these seve- 
ral teachers, that no legal objection might ' lie against their 
drawing the salaries ; but few, indeed, are the sckolars 
that have been taught at these schools. Siviilar effects 
will ever be experienced in similar circumstances. 

Thus are we led, from a cs^ndid examination of particu- 
lars, to conclude. That no beneficial effects whatever 
could pofsibly result to the community, if the prayer of 
the petition' fhould be complied with 5 but that, on the 
contrary, many hurtful consequences would result from it.. 
It could not tend to make education cheaper than at pre- 
sent, but the reverse 5 nor eould it make teachers ipaore 
afsiduous and attentive, but rather would make them care- 
lefs and indolent. It would thus tend veuy much to dis- 
courage the cause of literature, instead of promoting it, in 
Scotland. It would not even make the teachers them- 
selves more wealthy, or. put them upon a more respectable 
footing, than they now are ; but would render, them poor- 
er, and more abject in circumstances, than it, is pefsible for 
us at present to conceive. It would deprive a great hoigf 
of thp people of a considerable part of their property, for 
the sole purpose of encouraging idlenefs, without any pros- 
pect of benefiting the public in the smallest degree .-^Froio^ 
which considerations, and others that might be added, I 
am led to conclude, that the present demand of the school- 
masters is improper in every sense of the word j that the 
granting the prayer of their petition, "vfrould be higl^ly im- 
politic, and would tend to introduce a disorder into the com- 
munity, that would in time be attended with the most pernir 
cious ccaseqi:cnces, which could not wit bout- great difJcuU 
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ty be rexnoved,— though, like the poor laws establiihcd in 
England by Elisabeth, these distant effects are concealed 
under a specious appearance of humanity. Let us, how- 
ever, be taught by the fatal exfreriertce which these poor 
laws aSbrd, carefully to guard : against the very beginning 
of this evil, and join with one voice in opposing a measure 
that is so fraught with the seeds of future mischief, f: 
therefore earnestly beseech my countrymen, now to attend 
to these consequences with care, while they may be so 
easily obviated. Even schoolmasters themselves, wha 
could only receive a temporary benefit fro^ it, but who 
would thus entail perhaps upon their own posterity, a load 
that would prove highly burdensome, (hould not in pru- 
dence be desirous of obtaining relief by a mode that is. 
so highly exceptionable \ iand other men, who, from a prin- 
ciple of humanity, feel themselves disposed ta befriend this 
lowest clafs of literary labourers, ought carefully to advert, 
that, fhould their present demand be complied with, it would 
greatly increase the very evil they intended to remove j 
and therefbrcj while, from a principle of humanity, they 
refuse to yieldthe smallest aid in the manner profiased, they 
ihould set themselves to examine, if no other methqd, that 
is not liable to similar objections, could be devised for af- 
fording that relief which every liberal mind would wifli 
to bestotv. 

" The writer of the present paper, though he has, from a 
sense of duty, thought it necefsaiy to expose the evil ten- 
dency of the present proposal, is sensible that the reve- 
nues of the schoolmasters in Scotland are in general low- 
er than they ought, or he could with them to be j and 
would therefore most cheerfully concur in any mode that 
could be devised for augmenting them, which Jhould not 
h&ve a manifest tendency to prove hurtful to the community : 
And thojigh it may be difficult to devise a pjanfor this pur-- 
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pose, tliat would in all situations prove effectual ; yet be 
believes that "as few objections can lie ag^st the follow- 
ing, as any oth^r that coidd.b^ proposed, which induces 
Bim to submit it to the pmblic, as a measure that might be 
beneficially, substituted in place of that, which has been 
proposed. 

" The fee* of teaoljing in^ country places of Scotland 
are in general ^ too low. In some p^ces they are so es- 
tremely insignificant,. as scarcely to be an object of impot:- 
tance even to those who are. in very mean circumstances. 
This serves at the same time to deaden the efforts of the 
teacher, by precluding all hope of being able^ thus to pro- 
cure, by his grreatest exertions, a comfortable subsistence^ 
and is attended' with other consequences that are hurtful 1 
to the community, as. explained in the first part of this 
efsay. To obviate at once, in- some measure, both these 
evils, I would humbly propqise, that the schoolmaster 
fhould be authorised by law to raise their teaching fees. 
I will not pretend to say that these fees (hould be exactly 
the same in all cases, as that must depend upon local cir- 
cumstances y but methinks that no inconvenience could ia 
any case arise from fixing . the minimum- of the fee for 
teaching to read Englifh in country pariflies, at one (hil- 
ling a quarter^ and the f«2U7V^2/^i . at half a crown ^ author- 
rising the teacher in each parifti to fix on any rate of fees 
between these two that he fhould^ think, proper. For all 
such scholars as were not recommended to him by the 
heritors^ minister^ attd kirk slefsion-, to be taught at thelow^ 
^ est rate. For writing, arithmetic, and Latin or Greel^ 
the minimum might be five fhillings per quarter, and the 
maximum seven fhillings and sixpence 5 with the same rc^ 
servation as above-. These fees would not be so high as 
to prevent any one from acquiring such useful branches 
of education as were suited to their circumstances and^ 



i^prospects in life, while it would operate at a iwas'otiable 
'■ bar to prevent the poor from attaining those unneccfsaiy 
acquirements, the frequency of which at present so powef- 
liuUj tends to derange that due subordination which ought 
vcver to prevail in civil society. 

*' I might enlarge on the beneficial consequences that 
would result to all parties, from adopting this mode of 
'augmenting the salaries of the schoolmasters in Scotland. 
il might fhow that it would increase their industry, and 
xender them as independent in their circumstances as the 
jiatuie of their ofHce will permit ^ that it would co^i^ 
ithcm to a faithful discharge of their duty 5 that it would 
make them become more knowing in their profeision, and 
much more respectable members of society, than at pre- 
.sent y and that, by consequence, useful literature would 
be more perfectly taught than it now is. But this paper 
^is already so long, and these consequences are 60 easily 
Reducible from what has been already ^aid, that I think it 
;ttnnecefsary here to enter any farther. into this discufsion. 
I am, 

A FRIEND TO LEARNING, TO INOUSTI^T, AND. ARTS. 



ANECDOTE. 
The late Dr Magrath being called upbn to visit a sick 
man, afked him, as he entred the room, Ifow be did J *' O 
^doctor," replied the man, in a plaintive tone, " 1 am dead." 
Thc-doctor immediately left .the room, and reported inth^ 
neighbourhood, that the man was dead. The report was .at^ 
^rst believed and circulated^ but as soon as'the mistake 
-was discovered, the doctor was aiked, ' Why he had pro- 
.pagated a false report ?' He replied, that " he did it up- 
Km the best authority ^ for he had it from the man'« owa 
flnouth/' 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. , 

i HE Editor having been absent for some time past, hopes his Correspo^ 
deiits wjll pardon him for having omitted to acknowledge their favours 
^0 duly as u^v^l. ' 

The dialiJigue in the ihades by Cascahel, iocs not seem to mark the 
characters rf the speakers with a sufficient degice of force, or precision, 
without which this kind of composition is seldom acceptable to the public, 

Thaiiks £t> G. G, for the anecdotes. His further corr^pondence will 
be acceptable. ' / 

The interesting observations on the fUheries from Creenock arc cony 
to handf ar.a Ihutl be attended to, as the ingenious writer desires. 

The observations of Sertorius are received, andihall be inserted with aU 
"convenient die^patch. 

The reading memorandums, by an ol4 correspondent, are thankfully re^ 
c^tved. His farther communications, occasionally, will prove hi^hlyacccpl^ 
^ble. In answer to his private request, the Editot of this miscellany hopes 
he fhallaiwajs so conduct himself, as o stand in no dan_per of being aft';:c- 
ted by any law or regulation respecting the internal government of thenar 
tion. The late prpclamatioi^ can have nq more effect upon him than the 
• pafsing wind as it goes; he never will veer even towards the borders 
of libel, though he will continue to point out useful truths as usu- 
al, without regarding what se^of persons they may affect. 

The very obliging apd interes:ing communication by Tirnolfcnh re- 
ceived. The Editor returns his best thanks for this commuiiication J it 
will be inserted with the very first conve^iency} the continuation is re- 
iquested. 

'1 he poems by Martial junior iZxt, received, and (Kali be duly attended to. 
The verses hy R, V, with the corrections} are alsocon^e to hand and Aiall 
have a place as early as pofsible. The excellent verses on marriage are thank- 
fully received, and will appear-with the earliest opportunity. The com- 
munication by ^.L.L. by y4nrf|;offtt5, h) Alexander Ordo, Serapbina, Dante^ 
. ^^ecordatory -&€. are received and under consideration. 

•#* The Editor has be«i favoureo with a drawing of Ankerstroem, by 
a Swedifh correspondent, taken when that unfortunate being was upon the 
pillory^ which is now in the hands of the engraver, togethftf w/th an ac- 
count .of his trial, and some ant-cdotes of his life; an abstract of which 
■will be given as soon as pofsible. 

ERRATA. 

In the absence of the Editor, the tallowing introduction to the Rufsiaa 
.gentleman^s account of himself, p. i^a, wa^ accidentally omitted : 

Send a foci to France. Mnd he ivi/I return a greater foe/. Proverb. 

The following is a natural and" well written description of the way in 
which our men of fafliion, for the most part, spend their time abroad; n* 
other proof need be adduced of the inestimable benefit they derive from 
travelling. Since^ parents know that such are the advantages to be reap- 
ed from that branch of education, can we be ^surprised that they fnake 
«uch haste to allow them to enjoy it, nor grudge any expence that may 
be necefaary for enabling them to reach such high attainments ? 

Page 76, line 6 note, for Northumberland and, read NorHfM>€rlani- 
^15. 6d. <P«<A ^^ " 





THE BEE,, 

OF 

SimERAKr WEEKLY INrELLIGENCEK, 
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Sut, To the Editor of the Bee. 

n^HAVE been a subscriber to your ^vork from the 

4>egiDiung9 and have remark^, with pleasure, that, in 
eondueting it, jtm discover a manlj independence and 
firmneds of nundy that disdains alike to bend to the in- 
fluente of power, or to stoop to the meaner complian- 
c^g thafare sometimes required to court popular ap- 
plause. I have not been able to perceive in your lucu- 
brations the smallest germ of prejudice against, or fa- • 
TOur for any party, but, thrrou^otit the whole, a gene- 
rous desire to promote the prosperity of your native 
-country, wherever it seemed to come within the reach 
of your own power. These considerations have in- 

* duced me to make choice of your Miscellany as a 
V proper vehicle for communicating to the public a few 
observations, that appear to me to deserve the very 

. serious attention of.tfie people in the present crisis^ 

which many consider as very alarming, but which I 

aayself cannot yet view in that light. If you approve 

*4if the specimen sent, be so kind as publifh it without 
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4elay ^ the Temainder, which may perhaps form tw* 
ior three letters more, ftiaU fbUow soon *. 



I^INTS RESPECTING THE CONSTITUTION, 
B7 ONE OF THE FRIEI«DS OF THE PEOPLE. 

V To the people of Great Brkaiu. 

Friends and fellow citizens, 
That there are maaj things in our constitution of 
government which require to be amended, no person 
in his sound senses can deny ; it, the refo re , fblhxws 
that those who oppose every kind of reform, how- 
ever moderately and caatie^Iy cofidiK:ted, act an ir- 
rational part^ and cannot be deemed the true friend? 
t>f the people. 

It is equally tnie, that, under the specious name of 
reform^ innovations may be introduced that may dis- 
turb the peace of society^ and destroy tliat security 
of person and property^ which it is the duty of every 
wise government to preserve* The real friends of 
the people, by cautiously avoiding both these ex- 
tremes> ought to steer a middle course, sa as to pro- 

• The Editor is rery much obliged to thif unknown aonrespoiident^ 
-the good opinion he is pleased to entertain oi ills iitentiQitf ^ he hopes «» 
to conduct himself as to continue ro merit i^. If the remainder of the lu- 
cubrations be written with the same mode, tioi and conciliatory spirit, as 
;the specimen here publiflied, they will be most readily inserted 5 but 
should they depart from th^ principles that the writer has so pevspicuou^ 
laid down in his letter^ and degenerate either ioto perso/ial abuse» or 
party Invective, he \*ill not be surprised if the Editor, in support of 
that character which he is emulous of deserving, fhould decline to insert 
them. Na) difference in opinion, from what he himself may privately 
entertain, ihall occasion such exclusion, If the moral or political tci^ 
(dency of the doctrines inculcated do not to him appear pernicious. He beg* 
the ingenious writer of th's efsay will^ccept his best thanks for the ptc* 
i|ent Vicry interesting communicjtion. 
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eurc for the, community all the benefits of a wise go- 
vemment, without subjecting it to the evils tjiat 
tisually result from precipitate me^ures ivt matters 
of such high ccmcem. 

The executive servants of the cro\vn seem, at pre-- 
sent, to hav^ taken an alarm at the institution of a so- 
ciety, which, if it acts up to its avowed principles, 
can only be friendly to the country* This alarm has 
been industriously propagated through the nation y 
vriih what views, I pretend not to say. If the fol- 
lowing pages, written by one of " the friends of the 
people,** in his private capacity, can tend to allay thtse 
alarms, he will think the pains he haa taken in wri^ 
ting them, amply compensated ; for no man can be a 
greater enemy to disorder and contention of every 
€ort than he is.. ' 

With a view to effect these purposes,, he means t©^^ 
state several propositions that have been brought for* 
ward respecting this, question ; and leave the reader, ' 
after a fair discufsion, to draw his awn conclusions ^ 
ibr it is to the understanding, alone^ he wifees to ap- 
ply for a decision in this case. 

That government has been originally instituted for 
the purpose of promoting the welfare of the people 
-gQverned, willy he thinks, be admitted? by every per- 
son, in the presiait day ; so that any attempt to prove: ^ 
this proposition may be omitted as superfluous. 

That every form of government, wh;ch hath been 
instituted by man, since the creation of the world t«- 
the present day, has given, rise to abuses^ that have^, 
in certain respects, been productive of evils to the 
people governed, is another self-evident propositioiL 
th;at stands ia need of no proofs ; 
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The inference, a wise man must draw from thift 
last fact is, that, &ince absolute perfection is not to be 
attained in matters of government, the best thing that 
can be done, is to rest satisfied that it is«imf»ofsible ; 
and, therefore, widiout running away in sesurch of 
ideal refinements, to bend'our chief efforts to the at* 
tainment of such blefsings, only, as . the - imperfect 
state in which we are placed in this world,' renders 
practicable and attainable by us. 

In every proposed plan of improvement, therefore,' 
while, on dhe hand, our imagination puAea forward 
in^o the regions of ideal refinement, let it be ever mo-* 
derated, on, the other hand, by our reason, which, by 
looking backward to the past, marks wl&at has been 
4one in former times, when similar objects have beea- 
in contemplation. We ihall thus be led, to distin<» 
guifh between the things that are practicable, and 
those that cannot be executed. To fix nearly the 
bounds of pofsibili^ will; be a. great point. gained in 
this discs fsion. 

That **aUmen^ are bom' equal;" that is to say,- 
that nature has made no distinction between the ta-»^~ 
lents of men born in different ranks^ of society, can- 
not ht denied ; but that nature hath endowed indi^ 
viduals of the human species with an infinite diver- 
sity of talents and perceptions, can as- little admit of 
dispute. 

The natural inference to be drawn from all this is, 
tiat it has been the will of providence that men 
fhould not c6ntinue equal in this world. It has been 
plainly intended that they fhould afsume different de« 
grees of si?periority, \fx consequence, of die superior 
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talents of one man to another, thej will afsume, of 
themselves, different degrees of superiority and subL 
ordination,-'— different degrees of wealth and. poverty, 
-i-difierent degrees Of power and authority, wherever 
mny number of thenv are placed together. 

Since then a diversity, in respect to wealth, authoi- 
xity, and power, is 'natural, and must necefearily take 
place in every, community,, where, men, as they 
same from> the hands of the Creator, are left to the 
freedom: of their ovm wills,, without constraint, we 
mvst conclude,, that any attempt to thwart this im- 
mutable decree of heaven will prove abortive; and* 
that of course every such attempt is founded on ig*- 
norance, atid must be productive of great disorders^ 
in society. 

Knowledge^, said- the great lord- Bacon> with infinite 
propriety, is power. Wealthy where property is sc- 
oured by the lawj is power*: — Industry is power. Who- 
ever is pofsefsed of any one of these,, in a civilized 
state of society, must have j^mp;^ to a certain extent. 
He who is-pofsefsed of them- all, in the highest degree^ 
will ever pofsefs, almost an unlimited power among 
men. 

But all oi thfese cannot be long enjoyed by any one 
race of men. The man of parts, though he may 
transmit, his ¥?ealth tahis heir, cannot insure to him 
his talents ; and if he Ifeaves to him his- wealth, thi* 
very wealth naturally abates his industry. It as na^ 
turally prevents him from cultivating those energies, 
of mind, with which nature has endowed him., In 
consequence of these defects, his power is of course- 
abated.. Indolence and foJly engender difsipation^i. 
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so that industry J knowledge ^ ^ealtb^htixig all dioii-t 
niflied, his poivef sinks below that of another^ wlio 
has received from nature the rudiments of know^ 
ledge, who has been instructed by netefsity to become 
industrious, and "who has obtained we^th by the 
combined exertions of both. 

Such are the inequalities of rank, and the divetsii 
ties of station, among men, with the revolution* td 
.which they are subjected, that necefsarily result from 
the doctrine, true as applied to the aggregate body, 
though infinitely false as applied to individuals, 
** that all mankind ^e borii equal." An attempt to 
perpetuate power to\ny family or clafs of men i» 
therefore unnatural, absurd, impofsiMe. An attempt^ 
however, to preserve a perpetual equality among 
men, is still more unnatural, more absurd, and in- 
iinitely more impracticable. S^ch a thing nevcr^ 
was, nor is, nor ever can be permanently estabKihed 
in this world. 

Many awkward attempts have been made in Eu-» 
t >pe to secure to certain families, or clafses of tuen, % 
permanency of power, which have been productive 
of a great diversity of lefser evils, and would ha-vc 
been productive of the most baneful cronsequencesy 
9ould they have been carried as far as the favourers 
of this system vainly imagined. But this, thank 
heaven, was impofsible. The partial evils these 
have produced, deserve to be adverted to and cautious^ 
ly removed. But the wild system of equality in 
rank, thougfi it has been at different times adopted 
by religious and political fanatics, has been at aH 
times productive of such immediate destructive oooA^ 
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sequences, as never to have for once obtained a no-' 
minal perxnanencjr in fact, or even in idea, in an^ 
ooaotry on the globe. Such ideas are too absurd tf> 
oxcite anj alarm. Ifthey fbould spring up, they re- 
squire no other refutation than to leave mankind to 
the free influence of their own understanding. Bc-» 
fore this tribunal fhcy roust quickly sink apd disap- 
pear. 

The natural inequality that takes place among 
iBankind from that original diversity of talents, with 
vrhich they have been, endowed, is still farther aug- 
liiefited by education and the habits man acquires ia 
society, from the circumstances in which he may be 
Accidentally placed* The iflfluence of these esiternal^ 
or, as^ we usually call them, «9ora/ causes, are such as 
make a wonderful difference in the natural powers 
of man. It is to the influence of these moral causes 
that wfe are to attribute that species of uniformity 
which we so often observe among bodies of men ; and 
which constitutes what we call national character. 
It is to the influence of the same principle that we 
naust refer those local perversions of the human mind, 
vhich have at times led whole nations into the nK>st 
extravagant absuAities of conduct. We now con- 
demn our prede^sors for the crusades and persecu- 
tiona for cooscience sake, which devastated the world 
^r so many centuries ; We are astonifhcd at the 
weaknefis of our forefathers for humbling themselves 
before the pope of Rome ; and submitting to his ar-^ 
bitrary decrees as to the voice of the Deity. We 
laugh at the weakness of whole nations, who at pre- 
Jisat bow.wkb reverential adoration before an infaat. 
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(the grimd Lama.) In this respect we do wdl ; but 
in looking back to the whole series of past ages, can 
we fix upon a single country, or a particular period 
of time, when the huntan mind was not, from educa« 
tion, imitation, or other circumstances, ied astrajr> 

£rom the truth, and idolatrous of sopae favcmrite error? 
If we must admit that such a period cannot be founds 

^c fliall be forced to own that human reason is a weak 
and fallible guide;* and that, while we think we 
ar6 following its dictates, we maj, ^rbaps, be onlj 

i adopting; a fafliionable phrenzj, whidihaa been caug^ 
bj infection from those ^ around us. Since we sec 
that others have gone iato the most extravagant exn. 
cefses from, the influence of such kinds of phrenzy, 
ought we not to moderate our ideas, when we feel Or 

. contagious zeal taking pofsefsion pf oiir soul, lest 
our posterity, in their turn, (hould.find no <^er<mode ^ 
of palliating our crimes, but that bf attributing- them 
to a te'mporkry insanity ? 

If ** all mankind are bom equal,*' a doctrine- whidi 
in the sense of it above given, I wifh to be univer^ 

; sally admitted, we must then allow that national dia- 
racters are merely the productions of chance ; that 

^contrary systems -of religion, whefc revelation is out 
of the question, are to be ascribed to accident ; that 
religious or political zeal, is error ; that rail man- 
kind are brethren engaged in one common career^ 
that if they were capable of perceiving the truth, 
there would be an end to lanimosities and contentions 
for ever; that therefore war and wrangling, are on- 
,ly the ebulitions of madnefs and folly ; and that be« 
neficence and philanthropy alone af e true wisdo&u 
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!$iace we ntvet C9n be certain that we ourjielvet are 
free froiii the influence of prejudice^ sonnd sense 
aurdy ^re^ires Aat we ihould treat with tendernefii^ 
the optnkxtts of those who differ from us^ while we 
^nlto fas^re a jnst ^aim to a similar indulgence from. 
diem with cegai;d to our own« What circumstance 
can be adduced as an infallible proof that the rea« 
aoning whidi is in vogue, in our own countr j^ or 
-during die age in which we live, is better than the 
X«asoaing adopted by another people, or at a former 
period ? If *^ all mankind are born equal,'' have thej 
not an equal xigbt to daim pre-eminence as we^ 

Since abstract reasoning, then, is so extremely fal« 
lacious^ let us be exceedingly cautious, how we eel j 
iipon it.; let us rather be guided by facts in the 
judgements we are to form of naan, and the circunu 
^^ances that influence his conduct. By adhering to 
tills rule we observe, frominvariable experience, that 
power, widi whomsoever it be intrusted, degenerates 
into insolence and oppreDsion. But as, in matters of 
government, /p«u^ must be intrusted somewhere, the 
fhe great question to be solved is, in whose hands 
ffiay ppwer he iptcusted with the least chance of 
4ieing abused? or to what modifica^ons must it be 
subjected, so as to guard against the evils to which 
iJiese abuses give rise? 

In the present age» when the omtagious phrens^ 
jruns upon the ^* natural uaaliei^able rights of men,'^ 
it is not impoisHiIe but some tn^uy ask if it be neceisary 
to intrust power in the hands of any of the executive 
departments of government ? Though this question ap« 

VOL. ix. MM t 
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rpevn totk Hio itiswdt^reqitkeii aeAdas lEttbti^t J^ 
when the fpterenty Tims faigh^ |m^ ^ibs«ifaitiM tnnt" 
be treated irith'ire^^e^. 'W%^tVetyper*M«ttftiM'» 
^gbtto-AeciAfi, bi:ei^efycmtfe^iKXoiMfidg <»%iB W » »jm v 
ional feelings 8t the time, diet<e4«ii vuMf ke IM ^mvw 
«r a tt t ho r i sed to lorce Mi epinlei^ im^SMy Huim htta§ 
to those of ftootiier 'pei'sett. ff he hid «^refi ^kren hi» 
consent to delegate anotter in hk steflBd,1ie9tiU imiif 
fetain the ^ nntiBnMUe tight^ ^ mmBitig Mail oon- 
fTenty as soon as he ihall iSitdL lie sees reksoh to IMm 
lieve k uras improperi^gimnted. Admtttmg^th^Kfer^ 
iitiest claims <^ ^ the imalieniAle nghts dE'toa^*' ik 
th^ir /«^ extent, all government must cease^ ^M 
universal unardiy tetiirt ^nstt^. 

All government ttvst nece£mr9jr%e "tc^topulsit^ 
iind consequendy, if itisto iO^>erateik aRyttniiist tend 
io eurtait these Supposed ^< isnsdieiiaM^ twists ef iftan.^ 
tf a man is tb be pmmflied for ^Skif^, ^r iany^edMlf 
itrime, this puniflimeBt wiH not, most aJTsuiiEf^, takse 
jplace wkh his own good w3k lib hkiist he^ni^d>; 
led to submit. Btct if die poiver io eompel li^ ean4 
lic^t, with justice, he lodged anjr where, sudi punfllu 
inent can only Ite d^emedutjrannicslteertiion et^dfwi 
^r, not a strict dtstribution of justice. Everj pomik* 
inent, every law even prescribihg that punxihment, 
inust be deemed a tyrannical Infraction of the 
** rights of man." Had the individual even eosseiv- 
ted to the very law itself^ the case would not be 
altered. He might only have given his Consent to it 
at the time, because he believed it tten to be just ; 
t)ut «ow, that he sees reason to think btherwine, it ca^ 
wi^ no coosisCeticy of rcasonmg, he forced upon hiai« 



without depriving him of those ^\ma&mile rights^'' 
whicb, from tile ^ttf termd of the p^po&iti^t it s 
9» eviQii ift l«ft pxyvM^ to- iofrttig^r The dooWtnce d£ 
ica«8uliBMi0(bftmi^kiK.liftd mdi^^ . U la now^^pint:; 
tttdkmy hcfteelyfidioaled. Not mote d$9tti-d it 
mm itam *at iirlsich i»o^ tdiaiii» ovtr liOim^i^Mtibi^ 
l^ioiigh it i» at presenl too much iu fk&ioti t6 be thr- 
&ed into ridic^e*^ % ja^; only »nxipoB to free froiiEfe<i 
the impmation of dueh a doctrin&.'tfae re&peotahle sft* 
cM^tff Hithi^I b^e the ho^ourti^ t^ a luraihei'.. 
Thftt kiiS^Maa^n^thighaiitbMy' tkhttuit thi^ddotrint^;. 
fealt'])|S'<elite^, S^f^ytat dliiop^tf^fnile.. ^^^GMi th^ 
v^ii^ofid of individKials Etake i^O obncerh; X'dmMif 
itfCeteM^ in fredhg tfi^sOtie^,:2i/^ A^V i^tn^^thii 
ma^t^ent itikput^on^ iirhich I iMitk it iie.;^6xv Siii' 
4^ dSght^&t degi<eev did coutftenaoce; ' 

SiBO^ tfieii po^er iiiust, itt ^t^iy c#*ptivi gb^ 
^aMiti t>e ditcusted^ soniewfatte^ ti^ stiti ri^dtif to th^r 
' ^d quesdto, with ^hom< o^ay ifrat powet- b6' iiioisi: 
ifafefy iiitlrtK^ted> or umtdr vrhatt modi^tibti^ 6tighi: 
it to^he put, s0aitfo^gTittr*the mo^efltertitrf(y'agftin^ 
die alMises' of k? This wiU ftituiih tt^iiiibjebi: o£ 
ftiiotteir It^^r. ttfM^ 

The highest felicity a^ man can enjoy^ is that* of 
^ing vt itfsiand 3Xii a^#ii^ry,andr ending. his ^dayi iHi 
'Ac anns of hij- children.. Sdcr^ ties-!. " ooaoe<^ 
tiona^ of the soul i'*' a double existence ! . without wfiicfai 
Wan k desolate..*^ Alone, in the wid^ ii^bridj asun ali 
desart dragging an uselels^life»,and djing withoiU4»»- 
irctv ^ 



/^ 
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Air iiooovNT <^ i«s todJSTf or Mxxmk at iMut^ wrftt A 

3KBTCB OP TBB STATH OT UTBRATOILB IN ITALT ftm TWSSalf 
liAftT tWtfS CBNTOiaBS* Bt AlBS Tt)OIIKfi&, VXACBJER OV 

^ANouAOKSy KBiNBjoaaii^AifBBOftor TBS ANaaBQT$s.<a r^i 

On the 5tb of October, k the year 1690^ ia the r^gs 
•f pope Alexander vni. when onlj fourteen of these 
literary friends had met on a green belon^ng to- the^ 
garden of the conTent of San PieSro in Mantorio^ aa 
the yamculum^ Crescimbfui imparted to them what 
he had ^^n devising, with Lioma*^ . They were all 
fleased with the idea, and prompted by joy andeouK 
tion^^they unanimously broke out witiv * E viva /' and 
;ialuted mu t ually one another as Arc€idiani% To- exe* 
cute what they thought nece£sary for laying the ia^Jkm^ 
dations o£ that infant academy, they chose iburteea 
pastoral names ;. and having drawn them by chancy 
•c;ach <^ them a&umed the name that £ill to his lot. 
The following are the names of the fourteen fouadec9> 
^ Arcadia^ in the ordeir in which they got their pa»* 
toral names : " The cavaKer Paoio Coardi from Tu- 
rin, was^ caUed Elfin<y ; the abb^ Giusefpe Paolucct 
from Spello, AUfsi; Vincenzo Leonio,, from Spoleti, 
Vrdmt^ ; Silvio Stampiglia from Civita Lavinia,. 
PakftKme ; Gian Vincenzo Gravina from Gbsento,: 
Ofico ; Gian Mario Crescimbeni from Macerata^^A 
ffsibeo; the advocate Gian Batista Felice Zappi, 
Tmii die abW Charles Thomas Maiilard de Tou»Jr 
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son from Nice» who was afterwftrds cardiaal, IJalgo^ 
the abb€ Pompeo Figari from Genoa, Montane y Paolo 
Antonio del Negrolrom Cknotfi Siring^ jf cavaltei^ 
Melehiorre Maggi from Florence, Dametas Jacopo 
Vicinelli a Roman, MirtUlo ; Pliolo Antonio' Viti 
from Onrieto, Carinas and the abbe Agoetino Maria. 
Taja from Siena, SUtno.^^ 

They afterwards wrote, and signed with their pas- 
toral' names, a dqiloma, bj which they chose Cre^ 
^mnbeni custode^ or gnardiaii, of their ai^emUy, in the 
following tenor ; 

**. We Arcadian Shepherds, afsenibted in the- Parr^^ 
liasian grove, which we choose for the iramutaUe re** 
fiidence of our afsembly, being willing to preserve- 
peace among onrselves, declare this, onr donunion 
of Arcadia, to be common, although the pofsefsiona 
are to be separately consigned to us ; preser« 
ving, therefore, to oursdves, the command, for the 
government and management of the afiairs of our 
pastoral republic, which we cannot always mind, on 
account of the care of our flocks and cattk, and our 
jother domestic businefs, we elect, establiib, and de- 
claro Alphesibtus our fellow fbepherd, our custoit 
mr guardian, and of oar Arcadia, both because he 
Jhas been the first who has set his foot in Arcadia, as 
well as because we fully confide in his experience,, 
fidelity, and economy, being willing thaf ne fboul4 
govern and regulate our afiairs in that manner, and 
with those honours and burdens, which will be bj 
ns tl|is day prescribed in our regulations.^ 

After they all signed in the order above mentioned,, 
Cnsdmbttti likewise signed his acceptation ia these 
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lew wdrd»; latc^ O^niome^ mphjfwm^ 4if^^ 

•f the lai^cb; wJbiiph I %4I 7^I^«» i|i^r1ietit0wp:f«i0r^ « 

ilete4 n»{r be aee« wt w^ . tJ|e pmieiicft wd p«ie# 
txatioQ, with which every tking. nfisis^ oeciAilfitBdt bof 
likewiK . *« k^pnefe uritfe wkid> Acy. Iwd^teired 
into 1^ spirit of ti« pustotai^jsHKnit whick they l»d 
fipneeiYed ; exi^wmg eirexj Jhiny wi^v woiAv ani 
phrases, accommodated to the condign q£ Qiephetcb^ 
and to ihode qi^ei^ffistmee^ Hfhie^ wer^e vo^iiircd^'bgr 
a&uDAing the nimie of A^eafdisu 

V When ^ s^^e biu^toiKfii was inr»r» we pisei^ 

needed to^divjakmc^the l^ndsitf Arqidt%ki«]xkV 

Aat each o£ the iM^esenfe fliqifeods, as wetL as- liiose 

'4id)o are, to be retm-^dy maj be. gi^aededv not only 

JSrom apibition,> but l^e#i»B: irmn^ povertry^ bodi 

:which adMi eqiiallf the destcojers-of agreeaUe studies^ 

ftiid^ of good morais.^ The a&ir wa» tlMrefcire onmik 

mitted to Uramos^ to . Miptilhis, and. to me^ Adv 

phesftoens \ aod we, obaervkig wet only dte rtglMt of 

|h«; ^e«ibM Aephmls, but likewise the ii^erease of J 

,„^ek number,, we firstcoUtotedtlU^ names- o£ the^ 

.eowitriwiy mouotains, ai^d me^ and anjr otitep eeiiw 

aideicable right belon^ag" to oar dbmitii<m ; k^wa^ 

theA settled thaf these names^ b^ing afi^pafi iot ^ m«v 

tiirhiph was ta be eaUod ^e Un^ of Cbane^f I(f6yt 

fliould.be. estract&d £rom it^vto^ eadi- fte^hevd dii^ 

present,- one of those regions from-wllicli'he wiis tb 

t^e hii denominalion, and po&e(»- fifty Jugetasol 

tbe^adioiiung;l^ids^ ((ledtirin^ diat ^^ te9)4loi)vel» 
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lights -of b93A fiace fbooU-be ma Ms ;)'and tf aaj o« 
1l»r iaadff rratained, ik ftenld be in the trbitttnni ofi 
«he adsenUj^ for the eowrenkncy e( ithick, a^d ^ 
^€be *c of mtHio n «f . Aroadt% we kft all tb^ Bttrrhasitm 
^?ovea«d tHe torrkorj«iM rights all areuiid it, for the 
space ^ Inif b 'dtadkon.; eiul, Analljr, tfactJlhe saaie 
^eadtareetoan mnd fxi&eCriee flu>nld be pilit in j&paeticet^ 
in rfegerd ^' ithsee fkepbonb^ who, firom time to ttme, 
9^(hfr hitpfeik toicome here and Ve receisred Tmxmg 
idle Arcadians. We.lfhiiafikrettaUiiied,«idtkas bat 
ifrTmep^ir^ b^^ tbeMl-^af&eimbfy; in odnaeflfaieiice 
««f whieh, ^dfeembove mitetitaied urn being l»?6«ght 2sA 
prepared I Alfhedboeva, t^i^em^ %%^sit$s^t)m bu«r 
#iiieli appertained, extracted ti» pofrefttontlor each 
•of tkb :aA€(nibled flrepbeede^ who were E^piMMs^ A'* 

ididgut^ MfiftUums^ Sii^iU^ Bmi^Uu^'' MtrtiSm^ 
Carimt^t Siimius ; and Chanoe providifcd ibr diena 
tn'dKLdtiainier that is fltarioedin the oaic&logiie of ad« 
wfsietts 4M1 the aaaae day. We all^entieved in^aa eh^ 
ligation'^nererito make 4uiy* mortgage on the po&efsi« 
«ii8 aBottUi t» «s^ nor to transmit ttom as an itdieri- 
Cance to «ur posterit}^ which ftoold be obliged to 
4»k4hem of our commnnitj-^ a^ obtain from it the 
^nrestitnre of it, exactljin the same manner ^ks those 
^ho are!«o be receiv4;d fi^r <ihe fot^re ; as that land^ 
or right, which Ml to our lot, is> at owr death, to de^ 
vobre fijeeefy to the community, and to be wetnmed 
into 4^ Vm of Chadce^ to the benefit of those who 
tHight be veeeived in titties t^ come ; wfa^, as it wa$ 
ileerfeed, are to be likewise ^abjected to ihe saute db^ 
ligfltifi^" 



No'S(K>tfer was t^e afsigoation of tBe lands' perforw 
sued, when there came -eosoe iPAre of those who were* 
used to attend tHis^ learned mcepng. They vrere six 
in number. A full information was given to them of 
the intended institution of Arcadia ; and, according^ 
ts it had heen cstabli&ed, ;the7 had a^in secouTie 
to the Urn of Chance, and the pastoral names and the 
Ixiads were afsigned to them, as it had been perform 
med with the founders, in whose tiumber, however^ 
the latter were never considered^ 

It may be observed, that every thing, in those first 
days especially, was directed to an ^extraordinary sim- 
plicity, as the founders of Arcadia wisely judged, that 
to the end which they luul proposed to themselvesj, 
of annihilating all notions of emphatic and bombastic 
phrases, it was necefsary to descend to a' kind of 
thinking, of. writing, and of speaking, diamerricaUy 
opposite to that which was then in use* For this 
same reason, they even chose to xetire from thcma^ 
nificent buildings of Rome, and hold their meednga 
in the open air, to enjoy the liberty of the -countiy^ 
Thus, happy with their simple and natural govern* 
ment, they limited the {egislature and adauilistratioii 
of their rking Conunonwealth, in a few r^ulatioas, 
which are-regis^ered in a book, called the gMtn Igotf 
where .they were. signed by the founders, and several 
other Arcadians^ who, suntilthe present time, have ad«» 
fled their names with their own hands. In my nesot 
I will inform you of the political and literary econo« 
my of Arcadia, of its laws, its coloniesi spread 
all over Italy, and several other memoirs belong* 
ing to it* Mean while let me request of any of your 



sn^nciUons and ov«ri*sefums. ce^ers^ to ccmttact 
thek long faces, kad not to.crj out 'what 19 all this 
^hiUifluidb J' wlukt they very majesticaUj deign 
to carire their astoniihed eyebrows ia admiration of 
the cniel^ildifline& of detestible tytaonical despots, 
"overbeanng ariitoorates, or raging, mad democrates, 
iid^<ose.wroog notions of happinefs being directed on- 
ly by ^eir individnal self love, disguised under the 
v^k of paWc welfare, are the destruction of peace, 
the scourge of the innocent and good^ the miher of 
ignorance and barbarity* I. am Sir, your humble ser- 

T^t. FlULXO LlFAREO P. A. 



ACCOUNT OF RUSSIAN DYES. 
Sir, Tji th$ Edkor 4^4he Bee. 

As a subject of curiosity, I send you some account 
^ the primitive modes by . which our Rufsian pea- 
sants communtcate differ^it colours to the woollen, * 
linen, smd s<Hiietimes silk stuffs, which constitute their 
simple garb, all the work of their own hands, and the 
production of their flocks and fi^ds, even to the co- 
louring materikls^ the subject of this letter. 

- It may p<^sibly interest some of your readers, in 
this age of research and inquiry, to compare the rude 
state ef dying,aB obtaining amongst remote self-taught 
villagers, wkh the improved sute of that art in large 
cities, where constant practice, emulation, and the 
thirst of gwi, joined to the aid of chemistry, have 
thrown upon it so much light. But I am afraid 
that these improved operations, although practised la 
the neighbourhood of philosophers, are little known 
to them ; such has been the veil of mystery and em- 
piricism thrown over the more lucrative arts, by 



their iliechanicd pxofefsorsy is former times. It ts^ 
tiiereforct widi mocK e^pectatkm and^pleasi^re,^ tlkat 
I look forward to the period^ when the^^an jou have sa 
well suggested, ihall engage th^ Jinated^efforts of mem 
of science in thk, and some otfier of the arts depen^g 
4m chemistry, as. it is only, then we can Jiope fox a 
considerable a4ditbn to oiir vetj confined knowledge' 
of these subjects. In the mean time, however, the,ra- . 
tionale. of bleaching has been ^ luminouslj.treated^ . 
^nd with so mucl^ advantage to that valuable branch, 
that we may hope to see the s^me public spirit, and 
the same philosophical research, turned upon dying, 
which certainly offers a aiuch, riAcr field, and a( 
least equal emolument to the nation at large. 

To return to. the simpler, and. humbler art pf co<« 
loi^ring. stuffs i^ the yijUs^es ;of J^l^fsia, I^Qt^rye, . 
that most of the j^ants .emplpyed in th^.bn^i^J^eis, are 
equally natives .-of Scotland, a circuq)st^ce that, must 
recommend it, partipvlarly to the 9ee« whicb 1^4 P^, 
to add their Engliih names* 
. ^freparahon qfthe ya^rnfor recgivingtbedye. 

They prepare all their yarn.or stuffs,. by steejnng 
them from four to cight.days inquqff (^ ^ur yege* 
table liquor like thatpbtMned in. the malpng stafqh) 
the common. drink of the, l^nfsians, and. one of the 
three following sorts. of mofs, viz* 

lycopodium complanatum^ which, I believe, you have ^ 
noL^^I^yc^podium seiagOf fir club mots.^^Zyfoppdium . 
ai^tinum^ jpinted clubmo(s, both natives pf S<?ptland« 
Manair of extracting the dye^ and colouring yarn or chti 

. Tellow. 
'jFor dying common yelloiy colours, pfpbably only 
dilTering. in fli^e, they emplpypne or pther of the 
"x^llowipg plants ; Adonic, vcrna^ antbcmis tk^tori^. 



G^iita ti/fethrUf'djer^s wted^'-^-^rrmtukt tifictaria^ 
Miw vmU-'^Cardwu beH'ephyitSj soft or gentfe 
rtliisde*— jBu^Mir tr^armaf bur 'marigold i the last 
Soitr, iKAives of Sootlani* 

'• This pl^t they reduce to powder, and add to the 
'Aotir iafusion of mois. abovv mentioned, where their 
yam had previously lain eight days, and kt it soak 
some days more in -the hew compound, when it is 
'mfhedln cledh water and dried, which' fimflies 
die prbcefs. Some; to make the colour more Kvely^ 
waih their stufls oiice or twice, after the dying busi-* 
sinefs'is fiui^fhed, iii a Uzivium of wood a(hes« 
Saw 'worfj and gentle thistle. 

To dye with either one or other of these plants^ 
thfcy oidy make a strong decoction of them income 
mon itrater and a little anitm; and then steep their 
stufis ot yarn (whidi is ttiore custdmaryy ift it, at a 
iMliling teat. 

Bur marigolds 

To give a golden yellow colour, they treat this 
plant ezaefly like the two last, and soak "their yam 
in the decoction, in the same manner. ^^ 

It 18 reckoned, amongst the pwSants, a pretty Cow 
lotir for either wool or silk, aCnd the ofteher they sire 
* dipped^ the richer it is. 

DAktRZD. 

The principal difference in dying this colour, seenis 
to be subsc!tating the root for the plant'itseif. 
Galium moUugii. 

Greit bastard madder,, native of Scotlandr They 
make a strong decoction of the root with water, in 
which they soak their yarn iwicWf the first ttolc only 
wariDy the second at a boiliD^ ficit; 



,GmKtm vertm^ native' of Sootkad^ m^asferutaime^ 
'.$oria^ which is not I beUere « nttvre «fcSootlalid» 
Inftliii.t>paratiQii»theteiisaoiae Iktte vtmuom, Sram 
their ordinary mode of simple dbcoction, as they fixat 
make a thick infusion of*.die pcMmded root in warns 
tvater, m^ich^ after standing to draw alt nigl^ is di«^ 
Itttbd a^ boiled teaot^monung^ tomdoa^-a atraog^ 
dye* for the worsted* 

Scarlet. 

Their mode of giying* this cohmr is the moat earioii;^ 
and complicated of any of their dyes as it seem& tor 
be. extracted by fermentation* I Ibould like to hear 
some of your ingenious correspondents on this^ andthe 
first Ru£sta|i d^e^ as well as upon the use of acids and 
allum in preparing pj^oth to receive and retain eolonrs ;: 
altho^h I muct own I suspect the sour qua£i in the 
preparation to bavfe no otiier operation than diking; 
up a colouring matter from the mo&y which, wheat 
communicated to the yam wr doth^ &cilitates. their 
taking on the dye*. / 

Origanum vulgare,, 

Wild major^B, native of Scotland. They dry and 
pound the frefli gathered flowers of tliis plant, to one 
paft of whiob. they add one of the young leaves of 
an apple tree,, and throw the mixture into an aqueous^ 
decoction of one-fourth part of malt, coolled down to- 
the temperature of new milk ;. then,, to induce fer* 
mentation,, ibey add a little yeast, and keep it in a 
moderate beat till quite sour ; when that is e£Eeeted 
they pour off the watery part, and dry the thick in 
the course of the nigbt by fire,, stirring the com- 
pound frequently during the procefs- 

This dried ^niatter when, powdered and boikd in 
"Water, produces a scarlet dye for woollen and linen^ 
the most beautiful of all their home dyed coloius» 



Ji75^ «w«i^ ^/Rufntutiyet. ^ 

This colour tfiey obcam from thetops of the urumm 
dvcabamgrnitu^ luraadied reed-grals, natm of Scot- 
land. 

^ Fiomaspec^of M^; butoitr ftcademkitiwdui 
not obtain th e m ai m er ;o£.tising.either ooe orother of 
these plants. 

If these patriardial famify operations can he of 
any service to one clafi, or aSbrd amusement to ano-^ 
ther, of jofu: readers,the purpose will be answered of 
your mdst obedient servant* 



Oiservations on the ahofjc. 
The foregoing remarks cannot fail to prove intet- 
resting to many of our readers s and were the atten»> 
tion of men of science more frequently turned to an 
investigation of the native dyes, that men in different 
parts of the world have discovered, many would be 
the advantages that would result from it. In the 
East Indies the natives, by proce&es very simple^ 
produce dyes, that European manufacturers have in 
vain endeavoured to imitate. The paints of China 
cannot be paralleled in Europe, for the sweetnels and 
brilliancy of their colours, all of which Uiere is good 
reason to believe are extracted from the vegetable 
kingdom only. The Indians of America^ it is also 
well known, have many beautiful dyes, with which 
we are unacquainted ; and in Africa the' negroes, 
and the natives of the Brasils, have niany plants 
Aat futniib inestimable dyes^ which are totair 
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\j uaknowii to us. Hfre, then, opens up an ud« 
nense field for improvement dxat cannot be'e^dtausted*. 

Hie natives in Scdtland, and other northern parte 
of Europe, know how to extract beautiful dyes^froia 
inany plants of no promismg appearances* Among 
Ikhens and mofses, in pajtioilisd', die varietj of co* 
lours that maj be ob|ained, is almost infinite ; some 
of them inimitably beautiful. The proceis lor djridg 
flcaifet, abovcT described, is very curious. , The eirA 
eumstance in particular of employing^ i( ferinditative 
procefs, is a particular altogether "ne^ to me in the 
art of dying. Whether that fermentation befabsotutelj 
necefsary, or whether the vegetable acid, obtained 6m 
therwise, might not answer the same purpose, desetve» 
to be carefully investigated*. This is an experimen*- 
tal inquiry, which I would recommend to the atten<^ 
.tion of such of my chemical readers as have time 
and opportunity to engage in such discuCiions. It 
is impo(sible to be more usefully employed than in 
implying ehemistry to the improvement of useful 
arts \ and among these arts none squids in more need 
of tlu5 aisistance of the chemist, than that of the dyes«r 

In many parts of the Highlands of Scotland the 
natives employ the galium virum^ common ydlow 
ladies bed-straw, in dying woollen stuffy y and from 
this root they extract a red dye, nmch more brilliant 
than that which can be obtained from madder* A 
still finer dye is extracted from the root of thegaJitnn: 
boreaky crois wort. But as this plant is more rare^ 
it is lefk luiown than the other. As' these plants, 
however, have never been cultivated by art, the rooU 
are so small as to be obtained with difficulty; and z^ 
^^7 grow every where on the loose sands^ especially . 
where they are of a ihelly nature, and serve to 4^ 



t]^em»..th|e^iOfri(ptor$. of such soils .are ^^ceedlngly 
ayei^sc^tQ t^pw ^em to be 4ug up* so, th»t they c^a 
onljr be pbtai^d foi; tbf j|Uf pose of dyiwgt bj? stcaltk, 
SMad th^efore are very sparipglyei^ployed. 
^ 6inceD.b9wever>. ii;^a» b^, jirov^ by undeniable 
e^cperienc^,. t^a^ these vpbfhtf afford a dye far superior 
ipluspre to,i;tia4der; whipK might be substituted 
fpr cc^hiufaly ii^ grounding the colour for $carlett is 
it not as|to|iiihing that no att(^mpt^ iho\^ld, bave.beeii- 
flgiade to cultivate these ,^ants by art ? We know 
tbat the r<^t pf m^der itf^lf» in. its us^tive ^t;ate, is 
nearly as sm^ and in^igni^cant as ,that of ^hej;a-» 
lijum : It is probable. they roighjt be l^rought by cul* 
t^e nfsarly to equal those of that pls^nt in size) I^fhall, 
tbf reforei here throw^pu^ a ^\^ hii|tS| tending to ren- 
der d^ Cf^lture^of this plant am^tte^: of }efs d^ffi$^u}ty 
tl^ianit JuthertQ has.been^ * ^ ^ 

i C^lt^ff of gaUiut^ v^rtsm^ an4 loreqie* 
What h^ probably prey^ted men froo) hitherto 
oftpn^P^ng tQ cultiv^e , these plants | is the difficulty 
of gajthen^e the seeds, on account of their e^reme 
smallnefs, and their inequality in ripening; nor 
Ib^nld \ h;fv^ known hpw to get oyer that difficulty, 
but for the h}nt afforded by the Ti^muis in India iu 
cultivating the cb^^ 9. plant of a nature . very much 
rfsembling our ^a/tVfo, both in its culture and u^es, 
T^e seeds 0/ the ri&^ being so sipall ^.to dude notice, 
tb^y are allowed to §Jand on the plant till the seed 
pods 'open, and the seed ifaeds on the ground. l)ie 
e^th i^ ^en^ gathered from the surface where the 
pl^t grf w .Jpi^ped i^^ith the seeds. These are sown 
together on beds properly pregared.for receiving them, 
J^et our seeds be thus gathered and sown in the same 
manner. 



Having thns obtained the seeds, kt some fine 
:8and3r soil be prepared duHng the winter, and ma« 
ntured with the best dung that can be obtained; being 
perfectly free from Voot weeds, and thoroughly dog, 
let it be laid smooth early in the spring ; let drills 
Toe made in it at a foot distance from each other, into 
which let the seeds be scattered as ^aaUy as pof- 
iBible. As we are not certain how long the seeds 
may be in coming up, drop into these drills a few 
seeds of radiihes, merely to mark the place where 
the rows arf^ so as to allow the intervals to be hoed 
without kitUng the plants* When these appear, the 
xadiihes maybe drawn out, and the plants thinned in 
the rows, leaving them not nearer than three inches 
from each other. Keep the ground constantly dear 
of w^ieds from this time, by repeatedly hoeing as of- 
ten as necefsary, and water the plants when it {hall 
appear to be requisite. How long it may be before 
the roots attain their full size I know not; but ex- 
])crience would ^oon ascertain it. Thus might be 
obtained large and fine roots when compared with 
those in their wild state. 

I beg leave to recommend to such of my readers as 
live among the Western Isles, where these plants 
abound, and vrhich are there known by the name of 
rUf to have this experiment fairly tried, either in a 
•corner of their own garden ; or to send the seeds when 
•collected, to the Editor, w&ich will be deemed a &- 
vour. \ 

N. B, The procefs for dying woollen yam wiA 
these roots, in Scotland, ihaU be given in some fii- 
ture number of this work^ 
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ON MAKRIAOS* 

For the Bee. 
A. COURTLY fearful author has declarM, 
That all wise men their kindling hearts will guard ^ 
And tries, as ably as hz can, to prove 
That * fierce Repentance* follows youthful love j 
That pafsion robs a man (rf* common sense, 
And in no point of view deserves defence j 
That * searchlefs cunning, cruelty, and death,"* 
When beauty smiles, are^lurking underneath ; 
In fliort he talks In such a surly stile, 
As If each sex were infinitely vilej 
As if rank falsehood fir'd each am'rous boy^ 
And each fond girl charm'd only to destroy. 
First he forbids all love in * rosy bow*rs,* 
Aad then proceeds to * wine and wanton hours )* 
But here the frosted bachelor confounds 
Pacts more remote than e^rth^s extremest bounds. 
No man of sense, when^^ober, will applaud 
The infamous embraces of a bawd ; 
But let the boldest sophist try Co prove 
How prostitution is allied to love ! 
Does the coy country damsel in the {hade, 
Resemble her whose claret must be paid ^ 
Who by obscenity pretends to please. 
Her bluihes painted, and her blood disease ? 
The youth whose bosom artlefs beauty warms^ 
May nnile at such impertinent alarms. 
And then the picture he sublimely drains 
Of one run mad vvhea paf^ion was the cause. 
Is so absurd, fantastical, and strange, 
'TU but a dreamer gives his fancy range. 
Were half the nonsense true he quaintly tells, 
Lovers are vnly fit for handcuffs and the ce]ls« 
Whatever crazy pedants choose to say. 
No common man behaves in such a way. 
The scenery he draws with so much pains, 
la the mere phantom of fermenting brains j 
And those whom plain good sense is apt to tire. 
Arc welcome, if they can, such verses to adraiie. 
It was not thus that Ovid pour'd his soul. 
Nor in such muddy fo.im did VirgiPs numbers roll*. 

• The writer of the Seasons has many beauties 5 but he has likewise 
imperfections. The long pai«age referred to in the text, will not bear the 
sober penis d of any reader. The -story of Amanda is hut a very inferior 
«Qpy of the admirable book of Ruth. His lefty correspondence between 
^ lady bathing, and her lover peeping liom behind the buihes^ appears to 
jne much over- strained. 
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Choose her who, when ihe knows youc credit hbwAi 
Will blufh to teaze you ibr a fiftieth gown \ 
Whose worthy heart would think it a reprpach 
To bid you borrow cafh to buy a coach^ 
SheUl force you. not to ^urrel with a Arieady 
Nor falsifies to serve some petty end ; 
She can.i0t say who openM last night*s bally 
Nor sounds the trumpet o*er a sister*s foil j 
Nor ev*ry tradesman whom your purse employs. 
Confounds an^ tortures with eternal noise { 
Nor by some fav*rite chambermaid*s advice^ 
Would wring his bill below an honest pricey 
No midnight card table annoys your rest. 
Nor does her chaplain form her standing jest \ 
Her pleasure lies in the domestic scene. 
Her air is lively, but her &oul serene \ 
She*s prouder to af«>ist the tolling poor, 
Than see ten chairs cpme hustling to her door^ 
Her looks, more piercinjg far than logic, prove 
That all her generous mind is lost in l»ye. 
If such a female your embraces meet, 
What other human joy is half so sweet? 

>A.n5i though (he has not brought a mafs of gold. 
Though in no titled list her name^s enioll*d| 

pisdajD to sooth a sordid parent's pride. 

Nor tbejust tranM^orts of affection hide. 

And though connected with the rich and great, 

Whose sullen silence testifies their hate. 

Back on themselves bid their contempt be hurrt^* . 

Convince her Ihe?s preferred to all the world. 

And if the anguiih of a sinking frame, 

Incefsant efforts of your kindnefs claim ; 

When by solicitude opprefsM (he seems, 

Foretells her tortures and recites her dreaai9>^ 

Complacent, hear the melancholy tale, 

Since ev*n predictions may not always fail. 

Room for regret the best of men may find, 

When all the past comes ruihing on his mind ; 

And though you did whate*er your part required. 

Though cv*ry friend your tondeinefs admirM, 

When scenes unknown arc risilig on her view, 

And her last look is sent in search of you \ 

When death invades what nature form'd so well. 

And horror interrupts your long farewcllj 

A thousand doubts may agonize your breast. 

And pangs perhaps ill founded stab your rest. ' 

And though fhe boasted no superior pow'rs. 

Nor penn'd a page with elegance like yoursj 

Though all the actions of her useful life, 

B>ose not above the duties of a wife i 
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Though ftom Tain 8pctulattofi*8 walk removM* 
Existing mtrtlyfor the manjbe lov*d'j 
To iil tiu'd learning (he made no pretence, 
Nor soarM above the range of common sense; 
Nor silFy praise, from silly scribbling sought. 
Nor spoke one word but simply what fhe ought;; 
Intent to pfease in all fhe had to say^ 
With spirit gentle, and with wisdom gay j 
Bluflx not, if you enjoy the Igift of verse. 
Her pure though humble virtues to rehearse | 
That wives a wife*s true merit may discern. 
And fiiture huibands fonder feelings learn;. 
Then what you lose posterity fhall gain. 
And the dear victim hath not died in vain. 
Of grateful feelings vindicate your part. 
Still be her sacred name engraved upon your heart; 
Since, from the' sex, no period can remove 
The s^eet imprefsion of their earliest love- 
Keep her example ever in your eyes. 
And. prove that y<ni deserv*d so vast a prize ; 
To those who envy*d all her worth avow. 
Survive fOr her, as fli6 but liv'd for you. 



SONNET. 

CoMC liken ye warblers that chant in each grove, 

B^silent each throat when I sing of my lovej 

Let the air be serene, not a zephyr be heard. 

Nor the murmTuring rill, nor the soft bleating herd : 

Be Envy and Malice fliut up in their cells. 

While I sing of Maria the maid that excells; 

Who's the pride of my heart, ihe's so sweet and so firee^ 

•WThen (he's mine. Oh ye Gods ! how happy I'll be ! 

Not kings, nor their courts, with their glitter and fhow,. 
Could give me that peace which {he can bestow \ 
Her neck like the lily^ her checks like the rose. 
Envy would fain blight her, so purely fhe glows ; 
Her breath like the fragrance of dew on rhe thorn, 
A thousand soft joys her ripe lips do adorn ; 
Would heaven give the Wely Maria to me, 
No mortal can e'er be more blest than I'll be. 

The stream that now glides thro' yon sweet verdant vale^ 

And th«. €»hoing rock oft heard my fond tale ; 

At last I resolv'd my chaste love to disclose. 

She thought — then consented — ^and blufh'd like the rosfi: 

To the altar of Hymen I Jed the fair maid. 

And completed thd vows I often had paid j 

Content, joy, and innocence, now is my lot, 

ArA raral felicity brightens- my cot». Mi. 
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;5H0KT ANECDOTES OF JOH AN J ACOB ANRERSTROEM^ 
THE MURDERER OF THE KING OF S\TE0XN«. 

ANI^E^sTROEM was of a noble family in Sweden, of 
aa agreeable figure, md genteel addreCs ) but under these 
V 
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iFa^ourable exteriors he concealed a heart susceptible of the 
most malevoleat affections^ which discovered itself on mapj 
occasions in triEing incidents that occurred in the common 
course of childiih amusements, or ordinary businef^. A^ 
mong other particulars, equally jnsignificaot of themselve^^ 
but which serve to mark the character, the following have 
been lately publifhed in Sweden : 

While yQung Ankerstroem was attending his studies at 
^hc university of Upsal, he took a pleasure in tormenting 
such unsi;specting peasants as he accidentally met with, in 
the following manner : He used to collect together the 
points of broken knives, or other fliarp points he could 
meet with, which he ftxtd in corks j these he pu^ in his 
pocket, and when he saw a peasant, whose simplicity of 
appearance gave him encouragement, he took one of these 
into the palm oJF his hand, and coming up to the peasant, 
with a frank,., cordial air, took him by the hand, and 
squeezing hard, run the points deep into his flefh, and 
then ran off, laughing at the pain he had given him, and 
the j^toitions of countenance it occasioned. 

When he grew up, the cruelty of his disposition be- 
came still more apparent. He entered into the army, and, 
when he was ensign in the Royals, he bought a very fine 
, borse, for which he paid above, an hundred lix dollars. 
This animal was high fed, and not having been properly 
trained, it turned restive with him one day, so that be 
could neither get it to go one way or other with him* 
£xasperated at being exposed in this awkward situ- 
ation, Ankerstroem alighted from the horse, led hiih 
up to a neighbouring village, where he borrowed a large 
knife, and having fastened the horse securely, dclibeiate- 
]y fell to cutting and slalhing the horse, with his owa 
bands, for upwards of two houis, when the animal exjL- 
rcd. 
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As he advanced farther in life, this cruelty of disposi* 
tion developed itself in another way. He farmed air 
estate called Tborsaker, In Sweden the peasants belong: 
to the lord of the manor, and are not at liberty to leave the 
estate without his consent, or that of the person he siib- 
stitiftes in his stead. It chanced that one of the pea- 
sants on that estate had incurred, for some unknown cause,, 
the particular displeasure of Ankerstroem. This poor 
fellow he treated on all occasions with such remarkable 
severity, that he could no longer bear it. He therefore 
proposed to find another able man in his stead, requesting 
that he himself might b'e permitted to go elsewhere. 

To this Ankerstroem objected, and ;in spite of every e^ 
fort, the poor fellow was obliged once more to return to- 
the estate. He was now treated with additional severity. 
His case became so intolerable at last, that he found 
means to petition the king for relief, who ordered, that if 
. he found another able substitute, he fbould no longer be 
obliged to work in person. 

Perhaps this slight put upon him by the kingy^ and 
others of a similar nature, might have operated on bis 
irritable disposition, and pointed him out to other disaffected 
nobles as a proper tool to perpetrate the afsafsination in- 
tended. However that might be, he had the fortitude ta 
prove true to his a^ociates ; and though upon hb trial,. 
his own guilt was undeniably establilhed, yet he could 
not be prevailed on to discover his accomplices. 

After a fair trial, carried on before the supreme tribunal* 
in Stockholm, he was condemned to be degraded from 
the rank of a noble and citizen of Sweden,-»-to stand oa 
the pillory in the market place, for three succefsive days^ 
clothed in a bearlkin gown. His hand to be afterward* 
cut off, and then hanged and his body quartered. All thii^ 
was executed on the 17th of May last. The regent Bast 
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i;nuited, we^are told, his estates to his family/ who have 
aisiuaed another name. 

TThc drawing from which the annexed en^rraving ^ was 
made, was taken while he stood upon the pillory, and 
transmitted to the Editor by a correspondent in Sweden. 
It is said to be a very striking likenefs. 

N, B, The stake is supposed to be cut off, and repre- 
^fsnted in front, rising above the picture, to represent the 
manner in which were displayed the two murderous wea- 
f)ons with which he was armed on that occasion. The 
inscription above the head means J. J. Ankerstroem king- 
killer. 



OM'THE IMPROVEMENTS OF SCOTLAND. 

Sir To the Editor of tbe Bee. 

A WRiTEH, describing the inhabitants of the low countries 
«sing peats for fuel, and brewing from malt, exclaims, 

O niMeram gentem, quae cibuin suuaa bibit» et terram suam urit! 

* Oats, in England the food of horses, in Scotland, of 
men,^ is the illiberal definition of an author diflionoured 
\ij national prejudice. 

Scotland eats the food of horses, bums its soil, and 
drinks its grainy yet, with pleasure, every lover of his 
country must observe its rapid improvement in agriculture 
and manufactures. . 

To promote this great end, it would be of service to 
exhibit the errors which custom makes us overlook, an^ sug- 
^st some remedy. My present intention is to represent 
the bad effects of a practice which has long prevailed in 
the northern part of tlie island, and I hope, what I (hall 
isay, will be duly considered. 

Though agriculture has of late in this country made 
^considerable improvement, yet to enable the huibandmaa 
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«nd proprietor to (hare the fuh benefits of the 8<x^, dtev c 
are several obstacles, particularly ftert Icfises, a dhrenr- 
tf of weights and jMc aaar cs ^ servicss, ttudtures, frauds in 
tuning meal, and the uniTcrsd practice of griadiBg meal 
sBoall in the north of Scotland. I am conTinced that 
what improvements have been lately aoade, are owing to 
the granting long leases ^ but sdU the practice is far from 
being general ; the slavery of services is daily waxing 
into desuetude ^ ^ high anthkres paid at the msfia would 
require. a particular coasidcf atiott ^ the use of different 
weights and measures creates a- confuMoa in ccdcvdation^ 
and occasions a lofs to the ignorant seller. I fhall briefly 
hint the i&auds in mixture ^ but my chief intention is to 
represent the folly practised at the mills in grinding the 
meal. 

The use of oat meal is confined to a very narrow circle. 
Rye is the common food on the continent, and Scotland 
is unhappy from its having few markets to dispose of iu 
superfluous grain. 

For this reason, I cannot help thinking that Dr Smitk 
•^^ras warped by local prejudice when he proposed aboliih- 
Jng the bounty on corn, which is only payable when the 
farmer cannot have a sufficient recompence for his labour 
6t home. It surely IS the duty of an enlightened legisla- 
ture to procure, if polsible, a certain market, with a reason- 
able profit, either at home or abroad ; nothing else can 
guard against a famine in one year, and the commodity 
being too cheap in another. 

As the consumption of oat meal is confined to a few 
places, it ought to be the object of every cultivator to 
enlarge, as much as pofsible, the confined market ^ yet by a 
strange fatality^ from exaction of high multures, and the 
<liflferent methods of grinding the grain, this narrow mar- 
ket is rendered still more contracted. Thus, when there 
is more meal in one place, than is necefsary for the con- 
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sumi^y if the superfluity be carried coastwise, it must be 
flup^ed to* great disadTantage. 

■• In the north of Scotland meal is ground small at the 
ibtU, in the south it is grinded round. 
The consequences which ensue are, 

' rst/if thtf north countries have mealto supply the south, 
die meal is' soM two 'or three fhiHings per boll cheaper 
liiaB it: would Ido if^round ground. 

'id. Ute meal contracts a more musty smell in the (hip^ 
than if ground larger. 

• 3d. The fraud in mixing oat and bear meal is not so 
easily detected when the meal U ground smdl, as when 
round. 

- 'This fraud has'beeh always practised ; but since the 
year 1782, when ncccfsity was the eJtcuse, it has made a- 
larming progrefs, to the great discredit of the farmer and 
■ merchant. In Aberdeen the magistrates have* of late, ve- 
ry properly checked the fraud, by appointing two markets, 
one for. pure, and the other for mixed meal, and by pu- 
Biihing those who s^tempt tosell the last for the first. In 
^e district t>f Buchan^ resolutions have been made to 
check a practice which gives a bad character to the com- 
modity ; but I imagine nothing would more effectually 
detect the imposition, than by grinding the meal round 
universally. Probably the practice of grinding meal 
small, was, first introduced from its making a detection o£ 
mixture more 'difficult ^ aiid it is certainly time' to cheek 
a custom which hurts the fair dealer, and gives an oppor* 
tunity for practising a fraud, that is daily increasing \ as 
avarice knows up bounds. 

I cannot help thinking, that round ground meal, is better 

than small medl, in most of the ways in which -it is 

< used, and Ihe palate of the commonalty will soOn be re- 

^conciled to this alteration m their food 3 for we are not a 
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aation like iktf Ruisians, wko raisedi a. rebol&>n agaiaa^ 
the great Peter for Making then ihave their bciat4^ ti^ 
^ppesMT like their aeighbours. > ^ < . - 

If what I have suggested hiive aQy weight, I h^pQ it^ 
will induce the gentkaen of ^he nonbem dHWUdS^^to 
take the matter into coasideratkm j a^d, iii>th|i|t c^sei it 
will be a cotksiderable fiivour done them^ if any ^ of y oof 
correspondents, versant in the practice of th€ narth luad 
south, would inform them what is the difiei«Qce of Ihe 
machinery of the nulls in the north and south rcoutiti«^ 
and how the machinery of the mills in the north could 
be altered^, so as to grind the meal roundn^as is^doaein ikm 
south of Scotland. , . * . , 

Any hint upon ibis bead, with some plain pnaic^ di- 
rections to the miliars, to instruct them in the alttiaUom 
proposed, would be a service to the c;ol][^^u]]ity at lai^ge. 
• Your constant jreadei;, , 

^erdeen, , Hu^TIJCUIS*. 

* Nothing is more easy, and -eTeiy miller' in Aberdeenfhire Jcfiows, 
ttfiat, by merely setting the stonA a Htte wMer tkan usual, the meal wiH 
be griadcd rounder. But till the culture of small com be abaadmed, the 
practice of making round m«ai, cannot become universal; as» fiom-^that 
kind of grain> a smallkind of meal only can, be obtained. IV.bile .that kind 
of meal, called ySirMi meal, is payable by their leases, the tenants will ne- 
ver abandon the practice of small grinding. Were nothing Jiutfivi^ife meal 
payable by the tenants, they w«uld not be under tho'same-temputkm a» 
at present. ' ^ 

N. B, The terms farm meal, md wbiu meal, will not he understood 
by many of my readers \ but they are perfectly fiuniliar in A^efdeeQpiirc. 
The first is an inferior kind of meal> made from a very »M//kind of oats, 
with a long beard, that is only known, I think, in the northern parts of 
Scotland. The last is meal made from the kind of dats common in eve.- 
ry.partof the country. £dk. 
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GLEANINGS 6P LITERATURE. 

&E,, To. tbt Editor of tbe Bee.^ 

{ REwnar you, sdth many thanks, thjn numerous volume* 
of political economy, fawn which.it appears the excellent 
^dam Smith drew. a|[reat part of the materials for his 
ikoble tJ»atbe on the causes of the Wealth of Nations. 

I have read that book with great, attention, and have 
had recQUjrsCy- at aM the. pafsages you had marked, to the 
vothors ioaoL which you justly suppose he drew his first: 
impfefstoos of. political conviction, on the subjects of his 
ju^gument •, and entertain ao doubt that Dr Smith would 
have quoted diose autdiors, if he had- any where followed^ 
^^«i »o closely as- to render it necefsary.- But the trutt 
w^ns I know from having had the happinefs to live long 
gind much. with him^ that, he reasoned, spoke, and wrote. 
£rom complex results of logical induction, conversation, 
"and reading, that ^rendered it ahnost impoisible for him to 
jretraoe the sources of his knowledge. Perhaps he (hould 
4lav>e.been f idler in a preface- to mention the various wri- 
•ters otr his , subject who.had preceded him, in^ fixing the 
.principles of political economy j but I believe he was in- 
:duced to foAcar attempting this literary gratitude, from 

his inabiiky to recollect the nature of his obligations. . 
*. Every man .must be apt to find an apology ifor the 
^onfey- Adam Smith in this particular,. when he attempts 
tto recdllect the sources of his conviction on moral and- 

political subjects j and to this jury I trust the reputation. 

^f my excellent preceptor and amiable friend.^ 

So miieh fbr the. .Wealth. of Nations, and its sagacious 

^^yist ^ but can I.pafs the consideration and the verdict, 
^idwut exprcfeingmy astonifhment and concern that no. 

leazned friend of human kind has ever attempted a sub^ 
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ject of infinitely higher importance than an inquiry into, 
the causes of the wealth of nations ? which might deserve r 
tjie title of jin inquiry into the causes qf tbe^biippmejs rf: 
nations! Such a work^ if exec^ed with equal integrity, 
wisdom, and ahilities, would enthliB iX» .antiior to thi^ 
name of the Benefactor tftbe human rwu 

It would embrace, in. its scope and argudient, id^ 
health, morals, educatioBj industry^ good^order,; and p<dit 
tical sentiments of the people. 

It would ihow that no object of revalue ta a states 
fliould induce the legislative power to encourage the U9« 
of such food or drink, or such habits and ^mploymcjots, as 
have a tendency to hurt« the^ bodi^r 0Tgans,..or ^o lower 
the faculties of the mind, as > in. the case o£r tca,^t(A>accov 
and ardent spirits •, but above ^all) it would proscribe every 
branch of businefs that had a tendency to pervert the mof 
rals, or corrupt the heart of the people. The acquisition . 
of wealth,' when ccmtrasted vwith tho lo6 of virtue,, ihould^ , 
in no case, be put in competition. 

TKat a modification of laws aadv»political tnfltitutions^ . 
that have a continued tendency to promote venality, io- 
temperanqe, and perjury, whether, in electing the Icgisla^ 
tive body, or in attempting to eva^^the payment of taxes, 
ought to be changed, in such a manner aa to remove the 
temptation or opportunity^ for. such immoralities as have 
an immediate tendency .to corrupt the whole, man, and to 
destroy the moral sense, the force of parole evidence in 
the detection of crimes, ;and to produce an aptitude to 
universal corruption of manners, which goes to the difsQ- 
lution of society itself. 

That no institutions ought to be. favoured by the state 
that have a tendency to keep youth in ignorance, or to 
expose it to such occupations or neglect, as -must .prevent 
it from being imbued with talents suited to the gDod.of 



VJ92^ " aPmiantale. ^- 

soQtetj 'y aad ttiat rewardf fliould be gitren to- pai'ents foe- 
tile nottber, health, morais, education, and industry oi 
trheir children, or be in* a certain degree exempted fMa 
taxes on these accountSif 

That rewards ihould be given, for a ^system of educa-^ 
tion suited to the. ptinciples and nature of the. goverji-. 
ment. 

Thar tine direction' of industry to heakhful and uncor-, 
rupting branches* of ni»iufacture . and trade, ought to oc- 
cupy the^ attention of the legislative body ^ and. have its:t 
due weight in all its deliberations and laws^ 

That in> aU schools the- radical principles of a- free go-\ 
vemment ought ^o be taught and digested-* in the .form oF' 
a poHticaVcateehtsm^ and that puni(hments in schools, ^ 
wen as rewards^, ought to be inflicted or decreed on tho 
sane principles^ and guided by the same forms, as inthei 
^ate* 

TmtiBfy thkt nos law- or institution *ftiould take f>lace/ 

contrary^ in its principle or consequence,- to the maxima. 

tod religious philosophy of Him who was the founder o£ 

the system of love towards- God, and .geilitral benevolence. 

«»wa^s man. . 

O vvhftt a multitude) of thoi»ghu at oncc^ . 
AwakeQ'd, in m« swarm, while I consider ; 
What from within I feel, myself, and heaf 
What from without comes ofca to my ears^ 
lU sorting with- our present sute comparM ! 

Ivam, deac , Sir^ with »)uch reggird, your faithful humbler 
servant, A..X«.. 



A PERSIAN TALE. 
■J^.oxaTAw rich man of Arabia- was sitting down -to liis re- 
past, at a plentiful table, when a poor countryman, opprel^ 
scd-with hunger, unexpectedly arrived from the place of 



^it k Persian ia6. ' Jutut-^^ 

kis abod«. THie rich Arabba iiutaiitly iiuftitres, -Mrbenco 
came you ? Not far, he replies, firoin the aeig^lboitrhood. 
6f your femily. What aews do you bring I Ha ! s«ys- ifar 
^ther, I can undertake to answer aU yottr quesdoos, be 
they ever so many. Well, b«g»ui the rich Arai>, did you > 
see a boy of mine, that goes by the name of KhuUd ? Yz% 
your son was at school, reading the Koran ; KhuM, I 
can tell you, has a clear pipe of his xrktu ^id you ^ec 
Khuiid^s mother ? By my troth, a lady of Such exquisite 
beauty, the world holds not h^r equal. I3id\you observe 
ray great house? The roof of your house, I remembeF|. 
touched the ikies. Did you see ^ my camels A fat 
young beast it is, and eats plenty of grafs. And did yoo 
see my honest dog ? Iir troth, it is an honest dog,- and the 
creature watches the house with such fidelity ! The tich 
man, having heard the good news of his family, ag»a £ell 
to eating, and cast the bones to a dog that lay under ^e 
table 'y but he requited not the poor Arab with the smal- 
lest gratification, The hungry wretch, at this usage, re^ 
iected in his own mind : 0£ all this good news I have been 
the bearer j yet ie has not relieved my hunger with a 
morsel of bread. Alas f said he, giving a deep n^ 
would to Gfod your honest dog were living, .who was so 
much better than this cur ! The rich man, who had beeir 
wholly engaged in eating, stopt in a instant j what ! cried 
he, my honest dog dead ? Why nothing wouid go dowa' 
with him, but the camePs car-case. Is the camel deafly 
then ?' The beast died of pure grief for Khulid's mioetber. 
The mother of Khuiid I is^ihc dead ? Alas ! tbo true. In. 
the distraction of,her mind for the lofs of Khuiid, ihe da(h* 
ed her head against the stones, fractured her ikull, andpe- 
riftied. What hai happened to Khuiid ? At the time yobr 
great house fell, Khuiid was present, and now lies buried u»- 
dcrits tuins. What mischief befelthe great house ? Slicks 



^hurtSeane came ob, tbat your great house fhook like a 
tce4^ was levelled with the g^und, and not. one stone k& 
Upon- MU>ther. l*))e rich Arab, who, at the recital of 
theae events, had given over eadng, now wept and wailed, 
tent ^ gann^its, and beat his breast, and, ajt last, wound 
up to madnefs, ruihed forth in the wildne& of despair; 
The hungry Arab» seeing the place clear, seized the g/o^r 
den opportunity, fastened on the viands, and regaled to 
his h^art^s Content. 1 - 



OW) CREqoilY. 

lAMiTowworth one hundred thousand pounds, said old 
Gregory, as he ascended a hill, port of an estate he had 
just purchased. 

• I am now worth one hundred thousand pounds, and ant 
ku$^S years of age, h^le and robust in my constitution ; 
so I will eat, rand I will drink, and live merrily all the 
days of my life. 

I am now worth one hundred thousand pounds, said old 
Crregory, as he attained the summit of a hill, which com^ 
aianded a full prospect of his estate 5 and here, said he, 
I will plant an orchard, and «n that spot, I will have a 
^nery. 

Yon &rm*hous,es ihaU come down, said old Gregory^ 
they interrupt my view. 

Then, what will bec6me of the farmers > aiked the 
atdwardy v^ho attended him. 

That's their busineis, answered old Gregory. 

• And that mill must not stand upon the stream, said old 
»Gregory. 

Then^ how will the villagers grind their com ? aiked 
^e steward. 

That is not my busineis, answered old Gregory, 



So told Grtgory returned home,— ate a heahy $ufypery-% 
-^mak a bottle of port,--smoked two pipes of tobacc^y-^ * 
-Had fcllunto.a«profouad slumbet from^hich he^i^ver 
"more anwkc I The fermcrs readc op their lands,— the 

millstands upon the ^trcam^—aodthc^vilUigcrs^ rejoice 
in his. death. 



TO CQlUfSPONOBNTS. 



Mu^Ui 13 respectfully informed, that a< the tendency-of the efiavs 

to which his cnticsm refers can^ioMr be distinctly cno».gh obser^, tC 

Editor, arceaWc to his fonner intimation, intends soon to insert his criti. 

osmj but he thinks it right to give this intimation that Mmhrmei mar 

have an opportunity, if he chooses it, to revise it before publication.^ 

to make "Vrhat eorrcctions or alterations he may ^ requisite. The W^ 

formaace •£ at the Bee Oifico, *^here it^iil remain for a fortniirht ^-T 

the day of^the publication hereof, at the disp^of Se aS A^ 

' ^^i,^"**' •! ^^'» ^« considered a. at the Editir's dH,p<^ ^^' 

The«ens.blcob«erTationsof/3|r«rft,«r« are received, and ft^ bet. 
tended to. "^ ■*• 

-f I» """'"■OB *yrf™pi,Ai,, by /. T. ftall be .ubmitted to the reriu* 
•f some »ne of the.faculty, and diall be inserted if »B«,re4 ofc ^^ 

' ./•'*?"""«'« »"«» l>y/«M««// deserve to be attend«d to, aul fliaU 
have a place as soon as pofsiUe. ^ ^^ 

to flialUnot be judged in all respects proper, it ibal! be dUpowd <rfa. ht 
<«..«. «,ce wthma week from the ,^ Wthe publication i?Ai. 
lei^e^to " »''»»^"y «l™*l«J««».and flrtll be drfy at- 

£«!■«,} verses by N.N.N. mi,a,Un «/Si«.r«„, and«»„e othJT^S 
I.i5" '^'^«"««of«|* Editor, the fotlo^ng piece, were accidentally mi.. 

det performance. . Modest merit Ihall never be negleoSd. The Edi^ 
vrWI try to do hi. piece all manner of justice. ^""^- ^*« "'««■ 

i The verses by £«»ff were also received. 1 



* ... ^^' ' 

THE BEE, 

znER^acr weekly jntelzigen'cer, 

FOR 

WitmsDAT, JvLV 4. i79a. 



Sfl^ % tbe Editor ^tbe Bee. 

jp^M^t^m have not the pleawre of being of your 
ac^ir^filt^MK^^ yet I- so much liked the pkn of your 
n^^&rk, thftt I ^came an early subscribefr to ie; and I 
^«m o5iiv4«c^d>'that if ybu havfe fortitude of mind 
etooughj anrf Tigour to go on with it, .in a dpifitfed 
manner, nrftlio^it the dread of power, or the viruience^ 
t>f ptfrty spirit, you may, in time, become the means 
o£ b^^fitiirg the country in a high degree. From 
thk hope, I how beg leave to offer a few thoughts- 
dn anr important subject ; which, if you approve of, 
*may, perhaps, be followed by others on sunilar to-« 
ptcs. ' 

Scotland, my good Sit, has not yet acquired that 
irigour of thought, with respect to personal freedom, 
that England exercises; so that many kinds of op-^ 
prcfeion are still tolerated here, which would not be 
dtot^ed in England. If you are not of a pusillani-. 
mous disposition, (which I think you are not,) 
like most of our countrymfen who have the charge 
-of conducting periodical works, you would do well 
VOL. ix. At<L t 



.3<^^ on tnterdkts* . *^July if* 

to hold up to the public eye every thing of that kind, 
.that our countrymen may learn to know them, aiH 
to judge of them aright.* The evil that I mean to 
select, as the subject of ihy present lucubration, is the 
strange facility that prevails in most of our courts 
vof justice, tp ^ant an interdict, en any subject, when- 
tever it is demanded ; without hearing parties, or even 
bestowing the smallest attention to the case, so as to 
be able to know whether an iaterdict be really ne« 
cefsary or not. 

That a sumiAary interdict may he in some cases 
juecefsary, cannot be denied ;1>ecaufie in some iaMinces 
a man may do as mux^h hana, in a few hottri , as could 
not perhaps be ever repaired* Whenever a«ase of that= 
itature occurs it^ught to be granted. Bust he^re ad* 
interdict be granted, ^ought not the man who af{dies> 
for it to he i^equired to declare, upon ^ath^ that the 
case is such« as that a delay, till parties can be heardy 
might be productive of irreparable injury j or at -least, 
very high danaages to himself, without stdajectins 
the party. complained of to considerable incpnyeoience? 
and i£^ upon examination, it ihould appear that thd. 
complainer had given a false reprj^entation^ or had - 
injured his opponent, by interrupting his businefs im« 
necefsarily, and without a sufficient cause, that he 
Ihould be ordained to pay all damages the other had 
sustained, to the fuU amount ; with a fine of qua- 
druple the sum, for his having wantonlyand unnecef* 
sarily disturbed the peace of society. If this wauld 
jiot be justice, I beg of those who think oth^rwi^ tt 
Sfeicify what they thin];: could be $0^ 



tf^^y ' ffninUrdiciS. gcry 

Oar judges, however, are so far from adhering tO' 
Ais mode of procedure, that, from' the highest tathe 
•lowest, as far as I have been abk to leam^ no question' 
k everaflced wfaeaa petitionis given in, stating^ in ge*- 
^eral tei?ms^ that such a^ person is engaged in- any ope-^ 
TatioD, that it is alleged c^ prove hurtful to the 
coni{flainer, and craving an interdii6t^ hut it is grant- 
ed of course, without hesitation or farther ceremony ;a 
and thusmaj a manufacturer, who has, perhaps^ seve^ 
ral hundreds of persons at work, about a businefs that 
cannot admit of being stopt for an hour, without the 
greatest and most lasting detriment to him,, be ivt^ 
stantfy- kid idle. Perhaps in a ifj or two, bj a pro- 
per representation,, he gets permi&iou to go on. But 
is diis enough ? A wretch who- takes^a pique at an-«- 
other, may thus have the malevolent satisfaction, by 
iBsdung his application^ at a particular time, (against 
• a printer for exaanple, during die dirong of sefsion 
fcusmefs, or the puUiiber of :a peno^cal: work, at the* 
hpur of publication,) to subject him' to a very heavy 
lofs, dioughi he kno'^Sr that die cause which' gave rise 
to the.iuterditt is altbgedier untenible. 

The great difference between Scotlandiand England',. 
m ea$e» of thissorty is^ thaft in England die damages 
ta this case would be ascertaiaed-by a jury, who fail 
Aot, when they see- die slightest attempt at oppref- 
•ion, to give exemplary damages ; whereas in Scot- 
land the amount of these damages is ascertained by^ 
ihe-judge, who scarce ever gives an awanl that near-' 
ly compensates* for the injury committed; for men. 
in the sphere of life they have moved in, can seldom: 
enter warmly inia tbc situation. of ihose inother. cii^ 



^^cB ficeupaHons .^a -twmtrjf gentleman. ysJf,^. 
'CUfDStances. I liave just.now Ja my eje a case ex^ct** 
ly in point, where aaian^ who o^racd on mimhahrtrf 
houdc, in the iieigl]jx>UThood of a conaideraUe ^oaaii** 
facturer, obtaiaed an intlerdict to 8top his woik ; mi- 
bj that xB<^ns laid perhaps twentj orthtrt7:plH^. 
idle, wiitfAj because he alleged the noise waa dtsr- 
agreeaUe* Trusting to the wdl known lenitjr 
iisuallj exercised in cases of this sort, he bad no 
j^crupk to denaand this inexcusaUe exertion, of jlcgd. 
power, and obtained it* . . 

Iwill not take up more of joiir room at -present 
J>ttt am, Sir, jaorsincere welli»wiiher, 

SeRT0RKJ8« . 



ON THE OCCU?ATIONS OF A COUNTKV GENTLEMAN. , 

Writien some years ago httt noipmbUJbei^ in answer iQ akoer. 
in 9ne of our fhe%vefap(rs. , 

Yova correspondent of the 27« inst. signng Amkus^ 
afsi^s verj good and snficient reasons for a gentle* 
man avoiding fanning* But when he answers his own 
querj, Is a gentleman then to live idle in the country ? 
he seems to £U1 into some degree of contradiction^ 
for he sajs he ought to farm enough to ^maintam 
cows and horses according to his rank,iitid to impro:ve, 
(^jfattning, I suppose he means,) anj past of liis 
estate that stands most in , need of it^ and let it off 
directly* 

That is to saj, he jQiauld not farm, and ftonld 
£»rm; for among aU mj^ country neighbonvs I 
know none who farm, except for one. or. other of the 
two reasons he alisignsi* ^ 



Pccmit mc^ taxiffer aomr Teason for a gentleman not 
iarmxQgt.tbat is^ pkmghkig,&t.tlie.pui^K>se of feed**- 
iskg ias: kones >aQd corns* 

He ili(Kiid iiaive no caws: The farmers ia bis 
netghbouzliood cannot be better .employed than in sellu 
ing hirii milk ;. the price is commonly i d. per qusirt. 
StoWf hy being rid of the cxpence of a dairy-maid, 
jmd lifter feeding cows, it is worth a gentlen^m's 
.wbile to bay milk at xd. or 3 d. per quart ; butter he 
can always command at the market price. 

Next, he ihould'.not improve his own farms, but 
let them< tp tenants on. improTing leases ; and lend: 
the tenants. money at ajiioderate interest, ot increase. 
c£ rent. For if he farms for the purpose of impro- 
vifig the landi^aelf, ' aD4 he fliould chance to have 
many farms, he will be a farmer to aU intents and s 
purposes ; and exposed to ail the impositi(ms so well 
described by Amicus. 

As to horsesy he wdl find himself nearer his pur- 
pose to bay what is wanted for their 'food, than to 
raise food for them* The tenants oa: ftrmers profit, . 
of whom he buys his hay and corji, will be lefs than : 
'vvhat the gentleman would su&r by the inftdellty and / 
embezzlement ofhissservants, besideshis iiaving occa*. 
sion for fewer horses and servants^ 

We now return to Amicus^s query, and ihall en— 
dfcavour to give a better answer to it. 

Is a gentleman then to Mve idle in thie country f I: 
answer. No. He niay be usefully and agreeably em- 
ployed in the country, during die course of ithe lobgw. 
est life ; for> it is not only a duty we owe to the state, , 
oot to wasj^e oux^time in idleneis^ but he'cannot be 



^ro occupations of a cmntry geniteman. ^^f0i^ 
more profitably nor more usefully employed for 
himself^ than in rural occupaticms* There is notJiing 
Scotland has more occasion for than trees ^ aor \& 
there a more entertaining part of ciwnttj busilffils* 
If the gentleman 'does not plant, the i»hant never 
wiU. 

No money can procure good mutton f &r it is not 
a farmer's interest to keep iheep till they gvow xAA, 
enough to be fit for presenting at a gentleman's t^e;- 
A gentleman therefore is boimd ta indose a fiddor 
fiieep park nesnr his liouse ^ and to keep- a strffici^t 
su^y of iheep for his table, not younger^ when kil«^ 
led, than five or six years old- 

A gentleman may contract for mclosii^ his £ar^ 
mers fields, and superintend^ with nUich axiiuseQient 
to himself, the execution 6f the contract.. # ' 

I have reserved for the last, o^e of the most Con«^ 
stant and most engaging occupations in the ivorldr' 
The fiowers and fruits, and other prodnc^tions of ja^ 
l^arden, are sddom to be purchased by a country 
gentleman* Nece&ity therefore compels him to raise 
them fbr himself. The garden is near the house ; every 
]part of it» management may be daily under his eye ; 
our gardeners are generally among the trustiest of 
♦nr servants, of course impositions are niore difficult ; 
and it is surely needlefs.to expatiate on- the delist 
which the progrefs of vegetation, and the renovation 
of plant?,- flowers,, and fruits,, ailbrd the human; mind.. 
If mankind have been unequivocally destined for anj^ 
one occupation,, more than another, it is gardening;* 
,Bnt I eannot conclude with the sentiment of a lively 
BUKiem philosopher I II /out labourer notrejardm i 



T^ison^fiTs f'ar, f»r» be. this m^xim from mj 
afse^t^t , Ga?<ieaing dfiords the finest subjects 
for our enquiries and reasoning; and his mind 
niast be sadly perverted indeed, whose reflexions oa 
a gardeHy do not ultimately end in admiring the wis-^ 
dpoi and goodl^efs of God^ To this conclusiQn thie 
^tudy oi astronomy led Sir Isaac Newton $ of logic 
the great Mr Herries \ of .anatomy Dr Monro; and in 
general to this every branch of genuine sciepco 
iflfid learning, ultimat^y tends^ 
. HoRTicox.i;s. 



. fAHTHER REMARKS OK THVNPEIlPltOOF*^ ESSAYS. 

- SiK, " To the Editor of the Bee, 

I xaANK jrou for so readily inserting the few remarks 
X sent you on Thunderpropf'^ efsaysj and> by your 
•permifsion, I add a few pbservatipns on the notice he 
lias deigned to tak^ of my efsay, see p» 242. 
. I had said that a minister eould not keep his place 
in Britain without having ft majority in his favour 
x^ the nation at large, as well as of parliament, Tb 
this, be thus laconically answers : " This is very 
-*' strange language. Walpole kept*ihis place twenty 
** years, though he was universally detested. Lord 
** North led us into the American war in direct con- 
*' tradiction to a majority of the nation.'* Thes^ 
aje, to be sure, directrafsertions ; but where fliall we 
fia^ data for establifbing these facts ? I look for thenoL 
in vain. PiiA were I to give as positive ati afsertioa 
tp the coutrarj, I think it would be better founded 



"tlfan hk. 1 4»in eM cAoogh to rteiheihb^r ^Sah ht%m^ 
niiig o^tiie Ameticda^ ivafr pttfeicily wd); and at tft^ 

•time^I had oeeasmto mhc ve]*]r iniidi in aoeiety ina 
great mftajr patte of the fiat ion ; and I i^as petC^c^ 
satisfied, from the generd toic^ of the pieopie, a^X 
still' am, Aat a v^ry great majority of the people, h4d 

"thejrbeett tMeA to vote iiidiTiduliS^; "vro^d theft hx9t 
TOted iti fiMTOar of tbe #«r. I know weft ^siit Mf 
FoK, and some others, ¥^l^ eqik^y-frne, in ktt^bu&' 
ing their own opinions tO'the ikatii^ at ku^^ ^ thetf 
own a&ertl^ oo«ild give it cdrreiicy, as your corres- 
pondent is; but to these afsertions, I never gave 
much credit, I might therefore give an equally laconic 
denial W these ajEseniens* Btitt if wie^ were tb argme 
thus, there would be no end. I, therefore, ihall adopt 
another mode of reasoning. . 
' As Mr T. docs not deny that Mr ^itt caine int# 

f power ^^hj tiitf favour of the people,** in 1^84, even 
in spite of a majority in parliament against' him, I 
must suppose he admits the fact. How was it 
that the people protected him against the coallition? 
By retc^^ning members to the new parliament, who, 
they knew, were well affected to him. Does it. not 
follow then, that, if lord North's administration had 
been so generally disagreeable to the people, as your 
correspondent thinks, diey would, in the same man« 
ner, have returned members, whose judgement in thstt 
respect coincided with their own ? Did not the people of 
Bristol avowedly do so with regard to Mr Burke?' 
And, had the people in other parts of the nation been 
equally averse to North, would hot they have adopt*^ 
ed similar measures ?«-tfaey did not do it i the m^j<K' 



1 7$l • on ^und^proqff efsciys. 3 tj 

rity m pwrliament for him itnmcdiat<iy after dec- 
"tions, -was as great, at least, a» before. The people y 
"therefore, if they were inimical to him, acted in ^ 
maimcf very different from what they 4ki after he 
h^d forfeited their gobd opinion, by coalescing with 
Mr Fox. This ia somewhat like a proof that they 
were not inimical to him, as I contend* 

Another proof is, that on all ©ccasions where great 

political questions were agitated, and addrefses came 

*'into £i&ioB, the number of addrefses, from all parls 

' «f the- country, were then invariably touch greater in 

^favour of the minister's pi^air than against it. These 

- two circtimstances, together, are to me very ^atis- 
'factoary proofs that the nation, in general, approved 
^the Atiaerican 'war: Many others might be adduced 
■were it neeeTsairy ; but these I chuit, as you do not 
like long papers : -Though I think it better to make 
them a little long at a time, than to cuttail them by 
9ab9tituting afdertions for proofs. 

Th underproof accuses me also of inconsistency. It 
•would seem he reads, as wrftas writes, with somede- 
'gree of rapidity. Had he bestowed a little more atten- 
tion, he would have taken notice that I make a dis- 
" tincrion between the ^tneriil tendency of his^ writings, 
which I approved; end ^arW^«&r parts, which I disap- 
vpcoved of. He would abo have perceived, that it wis 
^pofsible aman mightnot approveof a particular writing 

- on the wnole, though he would think it a very great 
^blefeing, that no power existed that could pr-eveot the 

publicaiion of that writing. I afe Mr Thunder- . 
proof, if there be not many publications that ifsUe 
.from the prefs every day, which his friends, if 
VOL. ix. .fi-R * , t 
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they thought he cither wrote -or countenanced them, 
might ^aj- he was to blame in doing so ; because it 
tended to degrade his character, and make him be le& 
respectable in the eyes of the public^ than they wiih- 
cd him to be ? Yet, though they might blame him for 
taking any concern with such publication, might 
they not, at the same time, rejoice that they lived in 
a country where the liberty of the prefs was such as 
to admit of all publications, without reserve, that were 
not clearly and indisputably illegal ? Sach» exactly, is 
the case with me respecting Thunderproof *s efsays. 
I see nothing illegal in them; an^, therefore, Ilhould 
be very sorry to see that any power, in this country, 
could be so great as to supprefs them ; thoi^h I may 
not perhaps think them, in all respects, s^ch as to dp 
credit to your miscellany. I own that I jca^ se^ no* 
thing inconsistent in all, thi$. 

Wiihing succefs to your miscellany ; and thinking 
that must depend in a great measure upon a {^ope|r 
attention on your part, to refuse admifsion to article^ 
that your maturer judgement ihall deem improper, 
for I am clearly of opinion, that '*. AU things thaf 
are lawful, are not expedient," 

ALCIBUDJ^tt 

• Though it is contrary to our plan to engage in controversy, we 
liave indulged this wtiter by inserting his reply, as it is written wi^i 
. moderation and brevity. This rule we fli«ll adhere to in futurp. 

It is requCBCed that correspondents, when they make quotations froqa 
the writings of those who may dlflfer in opinion from them, will take 
' care either to transcribe the w^ds exactly^ or give a very fairVe^resenta- 
tion of the meaning of the pafsages referred to. This circumstance h 
here mentioned, because we have, frequently observed that disputants act 
unfairly in Uiis respect. Should the Jditpr remark this, in any case, hp 
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For the Bee. 
ON THE DIFFERENT MANNERS OF MANKIND, 

. * AND THEIR CAUSES* 
Naturam expelhi f urea tauten uique recurret, Hon, 

L BEGIN- with rusticity and politenefs. These two 
opposite qualities, though often the result pf an im- 
proved or defective education, are as often the effect 
cif a particular soil, temper, or race of \>eople ; and 
^hich no powers of education can subdue or re-» 
itiove. 

• In spitcrtxf the best education, and all the advantages 
of company- and conversation superadded, do we not 
dailj meet with persons, that, when pmt in compari^ 
son with others, of far lefs opportunities of improve^ 
naent, are mere boors ? Did not Cicero-^s son, Marcus^ 
with the most liberal education, and the. utmost pains 
ti^en on him bj his father, remaiiv a dunce to the 
last ? Did not Ghesterfield^s son, Philip.Stanhope, con* 
tinue rude and unpoliihed, in spite of similar endea<» 
TOigrs ? 

• A certain ungracious behaviour, an awkward and 
vough manUer^ too often degrade those of superior 
^irth, while jou will find gentilit j, and the graces, uot 
seldom tread the lowlj plain, ov adorn the cottage. 

Education improves, but cannot create the prin- 
ciples of politenefs. These are founded on gbod taste^ 

must either supprefs the communtcation entirely ; or point out the niis->- 
quotatlons, in the efsay itfelf, as he goes along. Unfair quotations^ jle: 
thinks, if permitted^ wouli reject dis^cetipoa bis mi&ceUany* 



as well as good sense ;: and humanitj has no small 
iiiare in their formation. Some persons, as well as 
najtions, arc naturally, humaiie, ^ lively, and polite ; 
others as naturally i^ilegmadc, duU, md brociib: Aw 
disparity of manners is the consequence. 

The temper very often is formed by the climate. . 
The ancient Athenians weiT naturally of the former- 
character; bhe.T^ebaas oEthe latt^r^^vm ta.a4a»-^ 
verb ; a good deal owimg to the difference of tlw Attic > 
and Beotian air. And do not,^ this daiy, the Diitdi^, 
ti^bo ^ihabit^i similar jdimace. with. ^i«etcr^^T«nki. 
under n like description ? : . . 

Thete is. reason to beli<sve. that the predomioaatc 
vivacity of the Frendb^ and even of thet. modem 
€(reeks, dependa muchon the aereni^ and mi»det)flite«>v 
ly, warm temperature of the air andvclia&ate. , 
. The p^kgm of the Germans, >ad other n^thenr ; 
i^itions, theii: aetghhooics, asweU^asthatof the Aaoe* 
ricans, may proceed friMBi theit having bved i^t ^esr. 
JO the gloomy ihelfeer of woodsy amidst hardlhijps,i 
dangers^ peaui:y, aad the preikurej^f un nacleaied at- - 
mo&phere. . ' , . . , 

The Englifli, from the Sistxons, inherit aporliop o& 
the. German phle^, though jou»ed io brigh^erHiid . 
auperior parts. Opeaneis and honesty are their pecun 
liar charaeterifitics. They are likewise bold and en<« 
terprizing^;ingeniou% peraeveringt and suQCQ£i£al:ia . 
the arts^ almost beyond lexampjie. 

Their perseverance they derive frcwi the Germans ; 
their, fire and spirit, from the Normans and Celts : A 
happy mixture^ compared to the French or Spa- 
niards, their WttK-J rivals, in am m^woiA^ Th«y 



are 6Upefioc ca the former in fire and spirit, without^ 
kvUj.or £rivoUtY; aad to the ktter in depth and 
solftditf , wiAont suUen aad ©v^crbcaring solemnitj ; 
thoBgh they cectbinlj are not exempted from a great 
degree of aational pride4 

le )$» «&ore(»Tert obserTftUe, that the EngUfh pof- 
sefs a sensibilitj^ of nerves that is peculieurlj affected 
l^ the weather. Hence tbej are apt to be mdaii- 
oholic.aiid lowspicited.. This has been often said ;' 
but it seefBfi not peculiar to them. The Scots are 
frequefitljr.afitcted in mach the same manner ; and it 
tEOLj be omng, . in both aaticKQs^ partly, to the incon- 
^ancy of^ thoir atmosphere, their insular situation, 
and parttcular exposure to the. dreary easterly winds ; 
and not a little to their intemperance, , and too free . 
indulgence in the . luxuries of the , botde and: of the, 
l»ble« 

The .Iri& are lively, «pa£donatc, quarrelsome ; ex- - 
ccadrintalki and. speak by far too much either fbr 
deep thought or just raflectiod. . Thfey are, however, 
alerts strongt and active The peculiar oddity called . 
Iriciaois in conversation, is to be accounted for by the . 
above general character, from, which there axe many 
ifidividuitl exceptions » 

Their air, as well as their food, the former foggy 
from the marflies, the latt^ consisting chiefly of po«>* 
tatoes, aheavy nutsiment, may both contribute to 
produice toch ^£fecls : And many of th^aa^^ die of npo« - 
plejdet, ('tis probable,) from the same cause. 

The luxury and indolexice^of the southern nations 
0f Aaia and Africa, most undoubtedly, ore to be as-^ 
fdlsd tottie Ittinmanceof the soil, and the diisipi^ 
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ting and relaxing temperature of ^ the climate. .• The 
weaknefs of their nftentalpowersy^andviolekice*^ of their 
pafsions, as well as the uniform desp6tism cr an- 
archy of their governments, which have always re- 
mained the same, must proceed from such natural 
causes, as no art, no length of time, no jrevoKition 
for the better, can ever overcome. 

The difsipation produced' by the climate, manifestsr 
itself not only in the extensive plains of Asia, but in 
tjie numerous little isles seiited ^in the bosom of the 
pacific ocean \ not only in the haram of the M aho*i 
metan, 1)ut among the simpk and rude inhabitants of 
Otaheite ; whose amorous queen, Oberea, disdained 
not, though otherwise of gentle and modest manners,^ 
to solicit with eagernefe the embraces of our difie* 
rent southern navigators.^ . , 

Low cunning is another characteristic of these 
southern nations ; and it proceeds* from their weak- 
nefs and pusillanimity. This mean quality pre- 
vails almost universally in the warmer regions ; 
but especially among the Moors of Africa ; along the 
coast of China ; the peninsula of Malacca } and in 
many of the Indian islands. 

Let us now come home to ourselves ; and inquire 
what is the reason, that, even in the different coun- 
ties of Scotland, a marked diversity of temper and 
manners, seems in general to prevail. 

The inhabitants of the south of Scotland are re- 
marked to be of slower speech, as well as action, than 
those of the north ; and this, independent of all edu- 
cation. The Highlanders are certainly more quick, 
more inquisitive, more social, and hospitable, than 
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^ur people in the Lowlaads« They are at the same 
^icne more proud, pafsionate, and aese.ntful. 

The former being descended from the Celts, whiie 
the latter owe their origin more to the Saxons and 
.Danes, seems %o, assign sonjie caiis^ &r the above dir 
yersitj.. 

Thr.ough the counties of Inyernefs, Banff, Aber^ 
deen, ^nd the Mearns^ the natives ^peak generallj 
Tvith a ^uick accent, and in a iliarp ton^, exprefsive of 
their temper, which is alert and active. As jdu 
^dvance southward, jtbe drawling tone begins at 
Montrose and Brechin. At Coupar of Angus it be»- 
come.s mor^ perceptible ; and here the people are in 
general more soft and simple in their manners than 
their northerly brethren. They seem in some mea^ 
sure tto parjtakc of th^t calmnefs and serenity of tem^ 
gper, so pQugenial to the soil and ^lim^e ; anjd v^hick 
jare here fenped frona the stormy blasts of the north, 
by the fhelter of the Grampian hills, and that enor^ 
;mou3 mafs.of high towering mountains tl^at rise 
above one . another to the north and northrwest, an4 
jguard J:he south entry into the Highlands. 

In some counties^ and even in some parts of the 
same county,, a, more rough or rustic manner pre«i 
vails than in others. The natives of Glasgow and 
Lanerk fliires ^ir.e remarkaWe for an uncouthnefs of 
speech, and manners pepuliar.to themselves. In Aber^. 
,deen(bire^ notwithstanding the general politenefs 
;atout Puntly ^nd the Strath of Bogie, the vulgar 
^nanner is peculiarly rough and unpoliflied; and 
even the woijaen afsume a hpydening air, and loud 
- fppe of voice, that are often disgusting to a stranger^ 



In two neighbemring Highland counties* too,. tliere 
is as great a difference i^ ten^per and genius, as is 
4>lMerYable between the ibosI distant pnmaces. The 
natives of Sntherland are- ii&Beh praised as ^ sobet, 
> peaceable, and we)I-4>ehaved peof^; ' these of Cakh^ 
nefs, on the contrary, are said to be rough, disoblig- 
ing and quarrelsome ; ^but this is meant of -the lower 
ranks ; for the better sort, and those of higher birthg 
are obser Fed to be weH-bred, hospitable, ^md sofkr m 
'their manners. ' 

It if^ iiKleed, impo&ible to describe the number^ 
Icfs varieties of human temper land genius ; and m 
smaller groups of mankind, aldio«gh the differenced 
are generaHy distinct and well iharked, jtt they ot 
ten run into one another •with such imperceptible gra- 
dations, at 4)ther times crof^ each other so oddly, 
that it is much more difficult to afsign the reason for 
such diversities, than in large states, kingdoms,' ot 
empires. 

It is weB known that the.Geofgian and Circafsiat 
women, have been long famous for their extraordi- 
nary beauty. Why fliduM one particular spot ^ro*- 
duce such crops of handsome woipen, asyearly store 
the ser^lios afid glut the appetite of the Grand 
Signior ? 

In like manner in Scotland, the Cathenesian wo^ 
men are blest by nature ^th distinguiflied charm^, 
*both of person and spirit. Some of them I hav6 
iseen with fhc most captivating graces. Though 
plaifed at the extremity of6ur island, ip a country 
barren and n^rihy, surrounded with rude mountains 
and a stormy ocean, yet, in their msmners, these nor- 
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them k4ies tkifc oft^n more soft aiid ipleasing thaa 
theit soUthcni and poUihed heightours. Reasons of. 
fered to account for such singularities and excep«: 
ti^ns, are (rften very unsatisfactory and even -absurd. > 
We may guefs at the causes of the more obvious 
appearatices, duch as those already mentioned, butna-i 
•ture, who has caused infinite varieties in the humanl 
race, and for the wisest purposes, often baffles oor 
reseafchesin tpyitig to account for them. , ^ 

The subject, however, is full of entertainment, and 
mJf^be ©fuse. I have only flcetched afcwof its. 
otidides ; and propose, in soitoe future nuDi!iber,tto of- 
fct a few remarks on. a isimikr subject- 
Edinburgby 1 PhiLO. 



ON HIGH HUNG CARRIAGES. 
Sir, Tojhe Editor qfti^ Bee. 

3Fa8HI0K, all powerful fafliion ! has become too pre- : 

vdominant. Whei it serves to promote the convenien- 
ce^t)f^ife, it bught to be applauded and adopted, but 

-when it serves to take from the conveniences of life, 

It ought to be.reprobated, and rejected. 

One of the most agreeable recreations we enjoy, is 
the conveyance in poaches and chaises ; but here ft- » 
ibion has raised these, to such an elevated situatioh, 
as only to be fit for the accommodation of the agile and 
vigorous, whilst the aged and infirm are precluded ^ 
from that healthful and agreeable enteruinment. It 
is not without much difficulty, and even danger, that 
>^voL^ ix« ^* * 
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they can get into, and out of, high Imng Carriag e9» 
particularly descending from them, 10 veryfpQri-* 
loos. The a£s4stance from a dian's arm is but ;a.[ire-^ 
carious prop. It is said thatarespectaoie citiz^ o£ 
Edinburgh, far adraneed in life, bj a fall be golb in 
descending from a carriage, wa« so suipb hurt, (hi^ 
he never recovered it. . 

It i* very probable, Mr Editor, thsU: if jsofi^e oC 
our coach and chaise owners, were to Itave «/ew: 
carriages hung so low, that the tg^ a^d iofirm 
could^asily and safely get into and. out ^f.tbem,: 
they would be employed, wiiiUt die high himg^^ap^ 
riages would be allowed to ^^remaia on tbe ^cects- 
idle. 

I know it is said^ that high huqg ta^ages ar^ 
easier for the horses ; this may be true, respecting, 
journies *, but can be of little weight respecting air*- 
ings to the sands, or a few^iles from town. Your 
allowing these strictures a place in t^be Bee, wi^ 
^iRJi oblige, Sic^ « 

jYour ^onstpnt |;fa4er, 
„ ,^ JWjeanw^iWv 

• The alfegationls not true. High htmjg cafriagMjn-e.flsmonsttBWxi ' 
in all situations, more'diAictHt'to dtaw tk«n'^os€ idiaft-atae. loiter hni^;<-?^ 
tlxy are infiditvhf lAoreliaUe to be over^amed ;*-d^ xaanot be m^m 

fCasy for the pcicso^s who tit io them. Considered in point of utility, thej 
are, in every respect, worse than low hung cacriages. Never, therefore^tfld 

^ faihion prevail that was mort contrary to reason, ihafi th»« one i»y ami- 
t hose tvho first ^>reak ^hn>u)^ it, win do a tery efscodal 9ei^c« to «h^ |>^ 
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A CHARACTER IN PRIVATE LIFE. - 

Ulbfc kavM da tm<s Che r «r« of man is fb«nd. 
Smi Td rt€ £i/f^©r oftbt Bee. * - 

The remembratice of those who pafs through the 
humble walk 0^ life, and have onlj the piety, and in- 
tegrity of their lives, to recommend them to the no- 
tice of the world, must, after their death, be very 
soon forgotten, except by a few of their immediate 
connections. These also, in their ttjm, will in a 
ffiort period be consigned over to oblivion j so that 
the remembrance of ' father and son, mother and. 
daughter, will be as if no such persons had ever 
existed. Such being th^t certain fate of this descrip-i 
tion of mankind, I beg leave to solicit a place in your 
Bee, to the ifollowing imperfect character of a worthy 
fither, as a sm^l tribute of. filial duty,, due to his> 
memory by, Your^s, 



BftE» to a genteel; though laborious employment *y. 
he enjoyed, from exercise, a. state of health seldon^*. 
pofsefsed by the idle and intejaperate; Endowed' 
with great fitmhefs of mind, he never felt himself ' 
embartafsed in the presence of any man, of whatever - 
nank in life he was, but always spoke his ^ntiments. 
with manlinefs ani' freedom. Respect of ' persons, , 
when ii;^/J was wanting, was what he never could l 
Bring, himself to pay. He was a person of the stric- 
tfeat honesty and integrity. No considerktioii could: 
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make hnst deviate from truth. To inforce the ob-^ 
servance of it to others, he used often to say that tHe 
supreme Being wa$ a Gad of trutlr. His had a 
j^ain, but determined manner of ezprefting^fais sen- 
tipnents, and^ conscious of the upi;ightiie& of his own 
ipt^ntions^ never used man j words to convince : Sa' 
that, as it is said of PhilopaBmen» ** tba most inccmsi- - 
^erable exprefsions, uttered by him, were listened to 
with respect) and immediately believed. V*,. This rigid', 
adherence^ ta such plans as he had once adopted, ap« 
proached sometimes I however, te obsliiaacy. 

H^ had a steady and unfliaken belief in the fpudamen-^ 
t^l doctrines of our holy religion. His piety was warro,. 
fervent, and sincere. He paid the utmost reverence 
to the holy name of God ; aqd,. therefore,, could not 
remain silent if he heard any person taking that aw- 
fvdname in vain. He was th^is literally ** a terror to' 
evil dQers.^^ None of the pi^ofligate,. who knew Wm,. 
durst appear in his presence, and act. as such. HisL 
own. life^ being s^ways a camment on his religious sen.-^ 
timents, his admonitions had. of consequence a greats 
er effect*. -He had something, of an austere, n^mner ;: 
yet, when in company with those he eoi^deced a&/ 
companies, he was facetious and ccmmuntcativve. 

Hialast iUnefs he bore with Christian fortitude and 
Tjesi^natiom Conscious of looking back. upoi|i a welt, 
s^ent life, he looked, forward^ to that futurity,. at the. 
thought of , which the wicked, trenible, with that. 
**- pleasing hope" which, animates the br^st of. the, 
BTiNG cHRiaTiAN •,, and the writer of this, who, has 
feebly attemj)ted to delineate the above traits Qf hi^ 
tharacter,, heard him say,, when sympathising wiUx 
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Wm, when opprefsed by some severe fit of it, " that 
Ids prisentdiBtrehi «nd the then certain consequence^ 
of ky were to him oalj light matters, as he well knew 
that a ihort time would put an end to all his a^i<}^ 
tions ; but tfiat his greatest anxiety and uneasinefs 
was oslj for the £ate ef his ehildreny whom he was 
now about to leave to the temptations of a wicked 
imd insnarihg world." 
t After struggling some nK>nths with, a lingering 
complaint, he, Upon the 13th October 1762, paid the 
debt of nature. He retained hi^ senses to the last^, 
and was heard, just at the very instant he was «i&pir» 
i^gt sayuig ^* Receive my soul, thou ietemal King q£ 
glory!" 

Pe4c<; to Jiis fb^de ; — a fev^ rew>ly)i|g'years> ■ 
And all he lov^d, like him, iiall be no more. I 



HINTS TO the; LEARNED, 

Ik the whole range of literary history, beginning: 
from the first dawn of science, after the dark ages 
that succeeded to the subversion of the Roman em- 
pire, the fera& of Petrarcha, the Medici,, of P^iresc^ 
of Newton, and that which is now pafsing before- 
our eyes^ may server for fixed points, aroixnd which a 
learned iuid enlightened commentator might gather 
together, and con centrales all the characleristic cir-^ 
cumstances that have contributed to the improves^ 
ment iof the republic of learning, eixd>elliflung his 
narration with sprightly and interesting anecdotes of 
the illustrious and learned men who adorned those 
ages,. ' 
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Mueh has been alreadj done for tiie age «£Fe« 
. trarcba ; aad m the second penod, the intBrcstuig 
notes which accompanj the letteis of the dumcdlor 
de l*fiopitai, pnUiiied in die jesr 1779, have gii^tti 
» very pletsiiig and sacisfictorj view^ of the state of 
Ikeratare in Eiirc^, during the age of that rawnrat. 
person. 

It remains to do justice to the age of Peirasc ; a^ 
list of some 6f whose kdmed' cofrespoade&ts hare 
heen formertj* ei^ihited ia this niiseelkiiT'. 

• Pciresc contrihnted, by his comfspondCTCe, bis me- 
morials, and his purse, to sdmo6f all the great pub* 
lications and dbcoveries of his time ; though be had. 
never leisure to poblifh any of "his own excelleac 
workd, except a tract concerning an ancient Tripod, 
discover^ at Frejus. 

In the library of cardinal Alexander Albani at 
Rome, there is a collection of letters from Peiresc to 
the cavalier Pozzo, which are well worthy of being 
c^mmunicatod to the learned wotW ; and would, it is. 
believed, be generously cominnnicatcdtd any respect- 
table and learned person^ who '^ould undertake . to 
publiih them^ a^a specimen of the erudition .of the 
nable and excellent author. 

• This might lead. to the. publication, in numbers, or, 
V^ttmes, of the great treasure of literature, in th^ 
hands of the abbe de St Leger, formerly described in 
this miscellany ; of various other works ofPetrcsc,. 
which are in the hands, of M» de Noyer» his father 
M. de St Vincent, in the library of Carpentras,i 
founded by Mr Inquimbert, bifhop of that diocese,. 
or in the hands of the ?J)be de St Leger, as prepared. 
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$m: tbe pteds, with nous bj* M. Tbom^sft^ de 

Mazauques. v , 

JVI. Segviier, a learned antiquary of Nistnes, 
who died, about seven years a^o, procured for M. 
de St Vincent, the perusal of a volume of letters 
of Peiresc ; and, it is believed, many other precious 
remains of that great man, m^y be found in the re- 
positories of the lives ofhi^. contemporaries ; and, 
as It IS brfieved that the Bee now travels to France 
and Germany, the lands of ^rjidition, it is. hoped, 
that these notices may attract attention, and produce 
coils^qujpilDPes iayourable t^ the appearance of ^ work, 
so favourable to Jit^r^^u^,e, x^s that which hs^ been 
W5J[e8te4«, 



Custom, that whimsical ^nd capricious tyrant 6^ 
.the miod/despi^e^ dcpepcy* and itoo oftien triumplMj 
ijver prudence dod virtu?. 

There is a common infirmity in human nature that 
iodii^s ^9 to be most cur|ou«, and ponceit^, in 
Biters where w^ have the lea*t Ponp^a j ajid for. 
ivbich we .;grf t^helqs^t addjptsd either t>y. study or.na^ 
twe. 

With a man of pride or of pafsion, it is vain to 

argue. He will despise arguments a priori and a 

yfaodteri^i. He isl^eot on an object, in th^e poirAuH'of 

v^^h^ ^^If jxati^cation is his chief motive^ he -catw. 
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zM>t fed the force ;pf wbrdsy because he 16 subdued by* 
the force of pafsion. 

I will leave my enemy to be poniflied by the 
most painful of all reflections, ^^ the remembrance of 
a crime perpretated in vain.'* 

The vain man who despises, or the proud man wh» 
threatens the worlds is always ridiculous ; for the 
world can easily go on without him^ and in a ihbrt 
time will cease to mils him«] 



Some men who are good com^ffbttiems abroad, are 
more serious at home than their "fatfiilieS could at' 
all times wifli ; as if they exhausted ufion sttangerg^ 
their whole stock of good humour* 



Let both sexes consider the uncc^rtainf j of happi- 
nefs. . . . , 

To cherifli the vain hope of uninterrupted feli- 
*xity, is as absurd as it is to expect unerring perfec- 
tion from any child of mortality. 

Steadily to adhere to the laudable ambition of ac-' 
quiring happinefs by virtue, is the only receipe ever- 
^et discovered, that could xeconctle us to -our inse«' 
parable connection with affliction : The fharpnefs of 
whose arrows are easily repelled, when not pointed 
with guilt. 

True is the observation, that hpwever fair the 
prospect may for a time appear, i^fiuttoUj that cer- 
tain portion oi many will, too often intercept our 
most flattering views. 



:P0ETRr. . 



^Q A GENTLEMAN t)K HIS BIRTH-DAlC. 

. . - For the Bee. 

Apollo in a civil way. 

This morning whiaperM In my ©at, 
"<« Why suffer sach a blest birth-day, 

« To rise unsung from year to year? 

"'^ Tell Probus the whole .sacred choir 

<* Protest it Vas a cruel wrong, 
•« In-apitc of fancy, taste, and fire, 

« To ^ic the pleasing path of song* ^ 

•*< -When all Pamafsus clubbM their brain* 

<« ^0 form a bard, we blufliM to see 
*<* The lawyer, laughing at our pains, 

«< 'Forsake hisiaurel for a fee. • ^ 

■« Tell him, of tjirce score ten though ti^n'ii 

« Our suit nofarthcr to oppose J 
** But if an Otway's ftaat be spurn'd, 

<* To pay his long arrears in prose/* 

BoMBARDrNXOK j 



ON MOSES. 

For the Bee, 

THOutsif, with celestial meeknefs fill'd, 
Moses like saw«duat heap*d the waters. 

We thank him not for having kill'd. 
And spitted two poof fornicators. 

Where would the story end fhould Pitt 

Take such a fell reforming fit f 



And then Sot worihipping a caJf 

To knock so many thousands dowcCH 

At this rate One mi^ht butcher half 
The subjects of the Britiih crown j 

Since we must always, which is worse, 

JCnetfl to some patriot hobbyhorse. 
VOL. ix. T T . -f 
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The sex wben Mi<lt«a*8 camp js takeiif 

Virguis except;ed> too he slays. 
What princeft could ensure her bacony 

At such an onset now a days ? 
Good fatb I ^Suguita Trinohaptttm*^ 
Witli all hb quails wouM rather want him. 

TUVNDIIIPKOOP; 



VERSES INSCRIBED TO A YOUNG LADY. 

[prom th« latin or Buchanan.] 

For the Bee, 

CamillA) dearer to my soul 

Than Hfe with a^ its dearest joys ; 
Thy beauty bids my numbers roll, 

Thy praise ten thousiUMl tongues employs* 

tJnlefs tht muses and the graces 

Prefer thy glory to their own, 
I swear tliey ihall resign their places. 

And thou, sweet girll succeed alone^ 

" Such learning at t^cse tender years^ 
Till now Minerva ne*r IJciicld, 
And Phoebus with amazement Hears 
His wit,^his music,^fair excelPd, 

Each parent*! worth in thine .we trace. 

"Their virtues make the wonier plain { 
For through thy whole illustrious race, 
Parnafsus glows In erei^ vein. 

PhiloBvchananvs. 



SONNET. 
A WAS in a (Kady grove where ivy twin'd 
With creeping tendrils round the knotty trees, 
A damsel saty<— her grief and sighs combinM 
In murmuring whispers with the western breeze» 

She moum'd the fate of virtue and of love, 

Which, wrong directed, prove the source of pain | 

9ut when with mutual Sympathy they move. 
Our paibing^ays glide smoothly on again. 

So glimm^rikg wanders in its heav'nly jphei^, x 
The twinkling star* of eve to ev'ry eye, 

Till once thoiorb increasing sparkles fair. 

And gains its glorious summit in the sky* M.- 

• Tiie Roman naaie of London. 
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MEMOIRS OF TFte FIRST YEARS OF THE LIFE OF THE 
CfiLXtfRAtBD HADXMK BB BCAINTSlfON. 

O^ dl the instates that occur ia the history of Europe 
of great chflttgi» of fefttitie, Ub one is thofe surt)risihg than- 
thbse thsrt respect ttailube de M^untefioti^ tvhb,aftera va- 
riety 6i adventures, that would be i^tohed d^tnlvsigaiitly 
absttrd 11^ a novel, became the wife of this greatest mb* 
naich at that time in £uroi^. What fc^bws is a slight 
fketch of hef poreiitftge and lustory, dutiisg the eavly ^eri'» 
od of her life, 

* Frances d'Aub^l, grand-dkughtetto Theodore Agri|r. 
|)a d^Aubign^ who distinguifhed himself in the civil wars,, 
and of mademaistfUe de Cardillae, was bom on the 27th of 
November 1635, in the prison of Niort, in which her fa* 
ther was at that time confined, on account of his imprudent 
conduct, and in which his wife, a prudent and virtuous. 
woman, had ihut herself ttp with hiou 

*' Madanie de Villette, sister to the hvflfiand, came to vi- 
sit the lying-in woman, and beheld them in all the hor- 
jx)rs of indigence ^ her brother deprived of reason by des- 
psiir, and emaciated by hunger ^ their ddest child wrapped 
in rags, and already sensible of the miseries of hei: condi- 
jtion $ their second in the cradle, a girl two days old, 
who, by her cries, seemed to ihvite death 5 > the mother 
weeping, and offering her breasts, sometimes to her hus- 
band, son^etitnes to* hte daughter, but hopelefs of saving 
either the one or the other^ as distrefs and hunger had 
dried up her milk, atxd fhe was unable to pay a nU]^se> 
* Abstracting from this description, whatever it may be 
5up]k>sed td owe to the imagination bf the author, we may 
{(till conclude, that, at her birth, Frances d'Aubigh^ was ex- 
posed to extreme misery. Madame de Villette^ took her 
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with htty and put her into the hands of the same nurse to- 
whom flie had intrusted mademoiselle dc Villettc, her 
daughter. ' 

^ In a few years madame d^Aufoign^ obtained liberty to 
her hulband, and set out with him Mud all her family for 
America, where they had considerable claims. In the 
course of the voyage, Frances fell ill, and was reduced so 
low, that lift ceasecf to exhibit «gns of life^ A sailor was 
^oing to thiow her overboard. The signal gun was ready 
loaded. Madame d^AubigB^ begg^ leave to preis her 
poor in&nt once more ia her arms ^— 4he put her hand on 
the heart, and felt it still palpitate, ' She is not dead,!* 
cried (he, and her maternal, cares restored her folly to life. 
The vefsel in which this- unfortunate family were pat 
sengers, was^a'ttackedby a corsair, but escaped^ and arrived 
safe at Martinico.. ' 

^ D^Aubign^ estabHfhed himself theric in »o advantagei^ 
ous a situation, that he was enabled to live in <^ulencew^ 
His wife was obliged to return to Europe to settle some a^ 
fairs. In her absence, d^Aubign^ spent his whole forttme 
at play, and ihe found him, on her tetum, ruined and dying. 
The widow returned to France to obtain afsistance, leav^ 
ra^ her daughter, who was now seven years oi age, as se- 
curity to her creditors, who sent the c^ild about from one 
to another^ The judge of the place, taking pity on hex^ 
received her into his houte^ but becom^ig soon weai^ of 
her as the others, sent her after her mother, ^e fell first 
into the hands of madame de Montalambert, her kinswo* 
man, wha ;:efused to entertain her. Sh^ was then reccb- 
ved by madame de VUlette her aunt, who brought her up- 
il> the Calvinist religion. 

^ Her mother, a good catholic, wiflied, notwithstan^ 
iogher di^tareis^ to take her daughter into her own bftnds^ 
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* This madame de Vilkttc refused, alleging that ina# 
dame d'Aubigne could not pofsibly support heir But t# 
obviate the objection?, madame dc NuiUant, another rela- 
tion, in easy circumstances^ obtained an order to have her 
.delivered ta her, wifhing to bring her back to the cathor- 
Kc religion j (he attempted that at first by gentle and fair 
xoeans,. but when these did not succeed, had recomrse to se- 
verity. Frances was confounded witli the strvants, and 
degraded to the meanest talks about the family, the 
kitchen and the court yard. She went every morning: 
with a mask on her face, to preserve her fine complexion^ 
a straw hat on her head, a bafket under her arm^ and 3^ 
switch in her hand, to watch the turkies j wkh orders not 
to touch her breakfast ^ which (he carped in the bafket unt- 
der her arm, till ihe had first got by memory five stanzas of 
sacred poetry. lit treatment had no effect to make her 
gratify the wiflies of madame de NuiUant, flie therefore- 
placed her among the Ursuliae nuns of Niort, where ma- 
dame de Villette agreed to pay her board ; but after her 
conversion, that lady withdrew her kindnefs, and the young, 
catholic then returned to madame de Nuillant. 

' This lady went occasionally to Paris in a sedan chair^ 
carried by two mules, on one of which mademoiselle d'Au- 
bigne used to ride. She introduced her to the company 
with which flie herself used commonly to afsociate, boasted 
in public of her growing charms, and in private exercised 
over her all the tyranny which dependants are liable to^ 
suffer from their benefactors. The young lady was al- 
ready charming, and promised to become completely beau- 
tiful 5 her figure and her undefttanding were both abov^ 
her years. She was about thirteen when madame de Nuil- 
lant took her to commujiicate for the first time with the • 
Ursuline nuns in St James's street. Frances continued 
i?ith them, except when fhe went to see her mother, wh(^ 
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supported hersdf by licr hhoar, anc) madame de Nuilhitt, 
^ho continued to iliew ber in tbe workL* ' 

It was in tbe fimulj of madaflie de Ntniladt that 
Scarro% the facetious French poet, became acquaint^C 
with madame d*Aubign^ Her marriage widi Scarron, 
when he was in a state of decrepitude -y her extikphaf 
conduct as hb hnrse, rather than his wi£e ; her marriage, 
while in her state of widowhood, with Louis jliv. smd 
her subsequent history, under the name of madame d^Main- 
tenon, are so well 4uioWn, as not to require to be herb 
dcTcloped. She was the most amiable woman that ever 
figured at that court ^ and her history makes a beaut> 
fid exception to the general 'train of base anecdote ^hat 
so deeply degrades mankind in the eyes of the |>hilosop' 
phical reader of the priv^ite history of that period. 



INTBLLIGENCE RESPECTING ARTS. 
Hot house plants reared by the aid cfsteam^ a netb disc&^rj^ 

A GENTLEMAN, who IS eminently distinguifhed for his me- 
chanical talents, and his impfovemehts in several branches 
of rural economics, ha lately* contrived to rear pine apples, 
melons, and other hot house plants, without the use of 
tan, or other fermentative ^xturcs, the necefsary heat be- 
ing communicated by means of steam j and after having 
practised it for at least two years, he cdn now, with some 
degree of confidence, pronounce, that it has even exceed- 
ed his highest expectations 5 and is, in several respects, 
preferable to any mode hitherto practised for an^ hot 
house plants, particularly iajrespect to insects j for he does 
not find that any one clafs of insects, have ever once at- 
tacked any of the plants that have been reared after hift 
new method. 
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The circumstance that led him to tlie discovery, was^ 
t^e difficulty of finding tan\ in his particular situation. 
Chagrined at this, he hegan to reflect if it might not be 
ppfsible to do without iti It readily occurred to him, 
that heat and moifiture are the t\^o t;reat agents in promo* 
ting Yegetation,and^he thought, that if these two could be 
conjoined together, it could not £dl to prove salutary ^ 
steam piioperly managed seemed tc^ promise to do this. He 
then .cont;rived an apparatus by which water can be kept 
properly heated to transmit steam ^ and this steam, so ma- 
naged, as to be capable of acting either by its heat only, 
or. by its heat and moisture united, as circumstances ihould 
indicate to be proper ^ by means of flues, either horizon* 
tally disposed under a bed of earth, or in a perpendicular 
visM, both the soil, in which the plants grow, or the wall^ 
to which they are nailed, can be heated to any degree 
wanted. V 'Qd by adntitting the steam itself at pleasure, ei- 
ther into the body of the mpuld, 01; into the hothouse, the 
plants may be subjected to a heated' bath, if you please so 
to call it, which appears, by the experience he has had of 
it, to be wo^eriiilly kindly to vegetation* The whole 
plant comesto he moistened with a warm vapour, which 
jslQwly condenses into a dew, which seems to penetrate 
levery pai^t of the leaf, and confers an envigorating fre(h<- 
lie{$ to the whole plant, that nothing else Dduld have e& 
fected^ It is impofsible to conceive any thing more beau- 
tiful, luxuriant, and fruitful, than the vines I saw that had 
|>een reared by this mode of management. 

The world is indebted for this discovery to Mr Wake- 
field of Liverpool, a gentleman, who, to indefatigable 
activvity and, industry, conjoins a spirit of research, and a 
talent for mechanical inv^ntion^ that g^ves room to hope 
ff^- m^iny additional discoveries from that quarter ) among 
#thiprsy he has already niade a machine for cutting chafl^ 
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tba(, for its .simplicity of construction, ^cility In working, 
and perfection in pcrfonmiig its businefs^ deserres to be 
ittore generaUy known. Mr Wakefield has communica- 
ted to Mr Moreland of Manchester all the drawings of 
his apptratns for managing steam in the rearing of plants, 
-with the full instructions for conducting the whole opera- 
^tions, and the latter gentlenutn is just 90W preparing the 
TBaterlals for publication \ so that the pid>lic will soon have 
an opportunity of being fully informed as to all these. 

Mr Wakefield's attention is but incidentally directed to« 
^ards his gacden. He is actire xi the prosecution of a* 
gricultural improvements on a larger scale ^ h\i dairy, con- 
sisting of about 100 cows, cannot perhaps be paralleled 
by* any other in the island ;— ohis calves he usually sells at 
ten guineas, new dropt ^-— his bull is a fine animal, whose 
portrait ought to be preserved ^—- he intends to have it 
.idrawn by Stubs.-^Thesc cattle are chiefly fed in winter by 
the grains \xt gets from the. large brewery of liverpool, a 
monopoly of which article he has obtained for a good 
many years \ this enables 'him to keep a very large stock ^ 
of cattle in proportion to^e size of his farm, wluch'af- ' 
fords so much dung, as must enable him, if he (hall live 
a very few years, to make it one of the richest €elds in 
£ngla]id. When, wealth, and industry, and good sense, ^re 
^ihited, great is their pow/ec ^ 



TO C0RJl£SP0ND£NTS« 

Thi faVour.of ^;bw/ep» is received. His rcqaititioin Aall b« compliei 
with. The critique on a pafsage in Shakctpcart by IFM, is come toharirfj 
w« will try to five it a oorntr. 'Mhdbrontes will see by thfe notes to cor- 
respondents in our last, that his suspicions were ill grounded. H'mti to- the 
/earnedi from a respectable correspondent, are received, and will appear the 
iirst convenient opportunity, u^micus on leases is also received. The 
observations of this correspondent ace seosible and pertinents and it^Si be 
.dOJy attended to, . • 
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Foreign. 
France. 
Paris, April 25. About 
1000 livres were presented to 
the national afscmbly, towards 
defraying, the expence of the 
war by diflfercnt members, re-- 
4}uested by their acquaintances 
. to be the medium of their pa- 
triotism. The members of the 
national afsembly come to the 
resolution of giving up one- 
third of their wlary, during 
the months of May, June, and 
July, the whole wil^ amount 
^to 406,000 livres, (from hence 
we learn that the pay of the 
members of the national af- 
sembly amounts to 4,872,000 
livres, or about L, 22 1,500 />^ 
annum.) 

The next day, however, this 
decree was, revoked. 

V The afsembly have decreed, 
not to grant letters of marque, 
as there is not a war against 
individuals. 

M. la Fayett-e disapproves 
of the war thus hastily entered 
into 'y as no man knows better the 
xeal strength of the Frencli ar, 
jny, many are deeply aflfected 
voL.^ ix. 



by his conduct, and apprehend;^ 
the worst consequences. 

The Swifs have annulled 
their treaty with France, and 
have ordered all their regi- 
ments in the French service to 
be recalkd^ 

The following are the sta- 
tions of the. French general of- 
ficers : 

Army of Rochambeau, com- 
prising the first and sixth divi- 
sions — mareschal Rochambeau 
at Valenciennes j lieutensnt ge- 
nerals, — d*Aumont at Lisle, 
d-'Elbeck. at Dunkirk, Crillon, 
senior, at Valenciennes, Cau- 
laincourt at Arras,, d'Harville 
at Cambray ^ nine, camp mare- 
schals in tlie before mentioned 
places* 

Army of la Fayette, con- 
taining the 2d, 3d, and 4th di- 
visions, — M. de la Fayette at 
Metz, lieutenant generals Witt- 
genstein and de Bellemont at. 
Metz, CriWovi, junior, at Nan-- 
cy, Paiquet at Thionville, De- 
franc at Luneville j fourteen. 
camp mareschals in the before 
mentioned places^ 

Army of Luckner, compre-^ 
a t 
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^entiing^theL^tfe and 7th divi- 
sions, — M. Luckner at Stras- 
bourg J lieutenant gcMeralsi— de 
Gell at Strasbourg, la Moliere 
at Besan^on, de Costine,- Hel- 
tierman at Landtu •,. eleVen 
camp maresclials at the above 
named places. 

Defeat of the French forces. 

The 28th ult. in^ the morn- 
ing, M. de Biron^ at the head 
of 10,000 men, marched from 
near Valen<^ienne3> and pro- 
ceeded towards *Mona. He 
dislodged the Austrian parties 
which he found in his paCage. 
The 29th he apoeared before 
Mons, near whitih he saw the- 
enemy most, advantageously 
posted on rjsiiig groui^ds, and 
iTiuch more numerous than he 
had reason to expect; M. de. 
Birori immediately sei^t otf a 
couria: to the commander in 
qhief jtp acquaint him with his 
positidSj and pafsed the night 
under arms. While he w«s 
xvaiting f6r orders, he was in-, 
formed^ that thre queen's regi- 
.ment had deserted, and, as they 
fled, had given out that the ge- 
neral was gone over to the e- 
nemy. He followed, .and for- 
ced the deserters back. The 
Austrians, perceivingi the con^ 
fusioR amongst the Frencl^ 
troops, attacked. them, and ob- 
liged thero to retreat. Whole 
regiments raft .away,-— only one 
corps behaved, with intrepidi- 
ty, it was the second battalion 
of Parisian volui\teejrs. The 
"^ "nans, pursued' tfee^ French 
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above four Icigues, tooR mdst^ 
of their baggage, and many of 
their cannon. ^MnttTil Biron- 
had his horSc m^^^ under hinl* 
on the onset j tKe colonel of 
Estethasy's rcgimeiit was ta- 
ken ' prisoner with his thigh 
fhotoflf^ 

The ssfme day, at se ve n in the 
evening, a detachment fromthe 
garrison of Lisle salKed out 
under the command of major 
general Theobald Billon. Hia 
orders w«re to march agaipst 
Tournay, and make a feint on 
that place, to C^use a divi^siois. 
of the enemy's forces, while 
Biron's army was emjdoyed ia* 
reducing Mons. . In tke morn- 
ing, as die detachment halted^ 
they descried a formidable bo- 
dy of ;Austrians close by. The 
enemyV artillery immediately, 
began to play upon them jwth 
great havoc. • General Dillon 
ordered a retreat to be sound- 
edv and. there too only on© 
corps (the chafeears),ke|i theii; 
ranks, and answered the ene-. 
my's fire, ali the others fled to 
tisle in the utnaost confusion. 
Being within . a smaM distance 
of the town, the coward sol-? 
djters cut general i)illon, in pie- 
ces. They dragged his limbs: 
to Lisle, and threw them. into, 
a fire kindled. on poqjose in the ■ 
marketplace. Th.«y hung M.. 
Bcrthoi?, an engineer officer^ ^ 
M, Chaumountj the general's 
aide de cam>p, and a prii^, for 
no ostensible reason ) a^ then 
il-ey hung up all the. Austrian 
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^xitonerft whicji the general, by 
a good inanoiUyrCy had taken. 

Mai^sciLar&ochambeatt has 
Yesigiied. , He complained that 
the mar ramister only commu- 
fiicated with M. de Biron, and 
M. d'Aumotit, officers under 
Ills command. 

' The minister at war has re- 
signed. 

Foland. 

It is said that Rufsia and 
Prufsia intend to attack Poland 
and destroy its -new constituti- 
on. I ihall insert the follow- 
ing paper, which (hews the u- 
nanimity of the diet, and the 
confidence they have in the 
king. 

On the i6th of April, the 
^ct pafscd a preparative of 
fmblic defence. The preamble 
states, * That taking God and 
all the people of the earth to 
witnefs, that we do not mean 
to declare wtx against any 
power \ that we hold in the 
greatest regard the friend (hip 
and good understanding tnat 
has subsisted between us and 
our neighbours ^ and that we 
are occupied only in maintain- 
ing our liberty and indepen- 
dence— -and considering that 
the negociations between for- 
reign courts require from us, 
for the guarantee of the terri- 
tories of the republic, of ths 
nation, #ld of our happy con- 
stitution, that we fhould pre- 
pare for our defence^ we de- 
cree- / 

' I That the king (hall ex- 



-ert thepowica: invicsteu in him 
by the laws, *vith the greatest 
activity and efficacy, in pro- 
viding for the defence of the ' 
nation. 

* 2. We authorise the king 
to engage two or thrfce foreign 
generals, and to place them at 
the head of th^ army, with the 
rank of xommandants in chief, 
as well as experienced office is 
of artillery and engineering., 

' 3. We charge the treasury 
to negotiate a loan, at home 
or abroad, ^ for thirty •millions, 
on a mortgage ' of the produce 
of the sale of iiftarosties. 

* 4. We authorise the king 
to dispose of all the fiooney a- 
rising from this loan, as well as 
what niay be in the treasury, 
if war fhould take place, which 
God forbid, in the necefsary 
defence of the republic, under 
the responsibility of th« mim- 
ter. 

' 5. In two months from this 
date, the minister (hall (|jve an 
account of the iftues of money.' 

They afterwards voted their 
thanks to the prince Czartory- 
fki on his mifsion to Dresden. 
MiscelJaneous, 

Count d'Aranda has with- 
drawn the royal edict of the 
aoth of July, requiring an oath 
from strangers. I'his edict 
contained very groat. inconve- 
niences, and served as a pre- 
text for vexations of -every 
kind, and greatly checked tjie 
freedom of trade m Spain. 
The Dutch setiiements m 
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the eastern world, are in a de^ 
plorable situation. At tbe 
Cape of Good Hope a revok 
■is hourly looked for— at Bata- 
via, where the same spirit of 
^isaliection prevailed, a pesti- 
lential fever had twept off 
1600 of their troops; and a 
whole Chinese colony, consist- 
ing of more than 2000 persons, 
had likewise been destroyed 
by it. 

The states of Brabant af- 
^embled on the 17th April, 
when they agreed to grant the 
subsidies with-held from the 
two late emperors, an^ made 
solemn profefsions of attach- 
ment and submifsion to their 
tiew sovereign. The only boon 
they aiked in return, was the 
restoration of the five former 
counsellors of the council of 
Brabant, which is to be grant- 
ed. • 

The Rufsian forces employ- 
ed against the Turks, are now 
on tH^ir return. 

Ismael was evacuated and re- 
stored to the Turks on the 
25th of last February. 

The council of two hundred 
of Bern, have condemned Mr 
Rofset to 25 years imprison- 
ment on the following charges : 
1st. That being the afsefsor of 
Lausanne, he did not denounce 
the crime of a banquet, on the 
14th of July last, in honour of 
the French revolution. 2d. 
That he suffered buttons and 
ribbons to be worn, and songs 
to be sung at the said banquet, jPrufscls have publiihcd an or« 
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on. 3d. That the did not tell 
all he knew ufxNtoiiis examina- 
tion. 4th. That he was mem- 
ber of a club connected with 
foreign clubs. 

The following sentence is 
pafsed on Ankerstroem y *" that 
he is adjudged to be infamous 
and unworthy of anyoftherigte. 
of a citizen. That he (hall be 
-put into the pillory for two hours 
in the forenoon for three snc* 
cefsive days, and whipt with 
six pair of rods. That hi^ 
head ihall Be severed from his 
body, his right hand cut off, 
and his body, thus mutilated, 
fhall be impaled. An inscrip- 
tion to be placed on the pU- 
lory as follows : * Johan Ja- 
cob 'Ankerstroem, afsafsin of 
the king.' He was pillored and 
flogged on the ^i2th ult, for 
the first time. 

The duke regent has given 
his property to his children 
(who are to change their 
names) though it was forfei- 
ted to the state by the laws. 

The king of Hungary and 
Bohemia has ifsued ^ an edict 
enjoining all the French, 
who are not emigrants, to quit 
the city of Bmfsels in forty- 
eight hours % and those who 
may be in the other cities, and 
places of the low countries, are 
to quit his dominions within 
eight days after the publicati**' 
on of the edict. 

The council of finances at 
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-Anahce prohibiting the yend- 
lag to, or ^fbraifhlng the 
i^rench with parovifions, ammu- 
Qttion, ^c. -' 

One hundred thousand meh» 
under the command of the 
pnace of Hoheriloe, are on 
their march to the low coun- 
tries, where they will be join- 
ed with 60,000 Prufsians un- 
der the command of the duke 
of Brunswick. 

The latest answer obtained 
by the French minister at Ma- 
drid, respecting the intentions 
of that monarch, were highly 
4escriptive of the national cha- 
xacter. The king of Spain 
briefly repreSents himself as 
master <^ his own affairs^ and 
not accountable to any other 
power for his actions^ much lefs 
for his thoughts or intentions. 
Notwithstanding this, it does 
not appear, from any steps yet 
taken, that any afsistance will 
be afforded to the ex-princes 
from that quarter. 

A sample of a new sort of 
gun-powder has been present- 
ed to the national afscmbly of 
France, the force of which has 
been proved to be to that of 
common powder as 130 to 107. 

Leyden, April 27. It is the 
custom for the ministers to pray 
for the Stadtholder and fami- 
ly. The inhabitants of Heuf- 
den, as oiten as the minister 
began this prayer, (hewed 
their difsatisfaction by cough* 
ing, spitting, blowing the nofe, 
and scraping with their feet; 



so that a werd of the prAyci* 
could not be heard in the 
church, however it might as- 
cend to heaven. The regen- 
cy publiftied an edict, forbid- 
ding all coughing, spitting, 
blowing of noses, during di- 
vine servi e. The citizens 
were peaceable, but from that 
day the churches have been 
deserted. 

Lord Cornwallis, in a letter 
to Sir George Oakley, bart. 
&c. 6*r. dated Camp, ten miles 
from Bangalore, Oct. 24. 1791. 
gives an account of the capture 
of Nundy Durgum. 

llie following are a few 
particulars of the afsault : 

* The firing of three guns 
was the signal of the storm^ 
whilst the band, with infinite 
effect, played " Britons strike 
home." Climbing from Tock 
to rock, and pafsing the deep 
ravines of the mountain, the 
party reached the summit j the 
enemy fled with terror and sur- 
prize at ^e gallant efforts they 
saw, after firing a few mufltets, 
and throwing a small quantity 
of rockets, which did no exe- 
cution. Captain Monson car- 
ried the works to the right 
with much gallantry. He was 
sent merely to scour the wall 
and the works, and prevent an 
ensilading fire, but seeing the 
confusion of the enemy, he 
closely pursued them, entering 
five different gates immediate- 
ly on their heels 5 a stand was 
n;ade at the last, where a kil-> 
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kdar and ioo' or 30Q of the 
enemy were killed. ' 
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DOMSSTIC. 

Extract of a letter from 
Deal, May 7. * Yesterday some 
boats came in -^rosi Dunkirk. 
They brings the melancholy 
intelligence, that on Thursday 
joight the town was thrown in- 
to the greatest consternation 
^y the drums beating to arms, 
<>wihg to a violent disagree- 
ment between a king*8 regi- 
ment and a regiment of the 
natiooal troops, which arose 
to such a height, that the two 
parties fired on each other, 
and the people who brought 
the intelMgence, feariag the 
consequences, fied to their 
boats and sailed immediately -, 
but that the firing continued 
without intermifsion for a con- 
siderable time.' 

An attempt was made on 
Wednesday, May 9. to fire the 
House of Commons, which was 
happily rendered abortive by 
the diligence of the watchman 
of the house. 

The publifher of Mr Paine's 
work, on the rights of man^ 
has received a notice of prose- 
cution by the attorney gencr 
ral ! 

The exhibition for this year 
at Somerset Place, is augment- 
ed by two additional rooms, 
and upwards of 200 more pic- 
tures than last year have been 
admitted. The additional rooms 
are the pkistcr gallery, and 
the library. 
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The duke .of York w Ap- 
pointed commander in chief of 
the third regiment of guards. 

A court martial afsemUtd 
on board his majesty's ihip 
Bruntwick in Portsmouth \im» 
hour, on the 27th of April, pro- 
ceeded to inquire into thecauic 
and circumstance of the lofs ot 
his majesty fiiip Sirius, a&dto try 
captain Hunter, her commaa* 
der, her officers, and company, 
for their conduct on that oc- 
casion 'y and having heard the 
evidence, and completed tbc 
inquiry, the court is ©f ofnnion 
that the lofe of the Sirius wis 
not in any re^ct owing to 
mismanagement* or a want of 
proper attention to her safety \ 
but that captain Hunter, her 
officers, and compsmy, ditf 
every thing that was pofsibl? 
to be done for the preserva- 
tion of his majesty's saidAip 
Sirius, and for the good of his 
majesty's service j and the said 
captain Hunter the other of- 
ficers, and company of the said 
fhip, are therefore honourably 
acquitted. * 

An acre of ground on the 
banks of the Clyde; a little be- 
low the new bridge Glasgow, 
which has been rented for 
these sixteen years past at L. 5 
a year, was lately sold by pub- 
lic auction, for L.350 sterling. 
A striking instance of the in- 
creasing value of landed pro- 
perty in that part of the coun- 
try. 
A lettexwas received May^ 
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m to«m from Serra Leone, 
givitig an account of the safe 
arrival there o¥ the com- 
pany *s (hip Har'py/ and other 
vef^ls which sailed from Eng- 
land about the beginning of 
the year, as well as of the fleet 
from Nova Scotia, with up- 
wards of 1 100 free blacks, all 
in good health and spirits* 

A warrant has lately "recei- 
ved the royal signature, for if- 
suing from the treasury L. 1674 
10 s. and 3d. to Evan Nepean 
esq. for presents to the In- 
dians. 

A number of the feeemen 
of Carlisle, after timely nc^ice 
given, accompanied by Mr 
Lowthian their attorney, pro- 
ceeded on the 4th of May 
lo Kingsmuir, near that city, 
MKt took pofsefsion of an estate 
there, by breaking open a gate 
and digging a turf. This, it 
seems, is done m order that 
th^ pofsefsor may join ifeue, 
and try the rights of property 
therein. The question also re- 
spects several other estates in 
that place. 

We learn from- Dumbarton, 
ths^, on the ^oth of last month, 
a liberali suoscription wm en^ 
tered into to support the free- 
holders of Kirkcudbright in the 
appeal, relative to the eldest 
sons of peei:s being entitled 
t<5 vote in the electiomof com- 
moners, or to be chosen as- 
representatives of the commons 
in Scotlapd. At the same 
meeting; the follo^fving gcnUe- 
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men are appointed del^;ates^ 
from the county of Dumbarton^, 
to meet the delegates from the 
other counties in Scotland, in 
Edinburgh^ on the 2d of July 
next,, to tafceinto consideration, 
the present state of the electio^^ 
laws of the country, vix. lord 
president, lord Stonefield, Mr 
Graham of Gartmor^ Mr 
Campbell younger of Claw- 
thick, and Mr Buchanan oB' 
Ardeck. 

On the ijth inst. a daring 
and most ingeniously conduce 
ted forgery, was iniposed up- 
on the public, as news from 
the East Indies. It so far an- 
swered the purpose of those 
concerned in the plot, as to. 
raise hidia stock^vf,^ and con- 
sols tvjo per cent. 

We never remember any 
story (the spurioas gaz.ette ex- 
cepted) to have been practised 
upon the public with greater 
succefs. Letters were recei* 
ved by the court of directors^ 
and by the ^ecaretary of state, 
dated from Bristol, and with 
the Bristol postmark, inform- 
ing them that avefsel.had spo- 
ken off Scilly with the Vestal' 
frigjate, which had been dis- 
patched by Earl Cornwallls, ' 
with the important intelligence 
of his proceedings : That liei ^ 
tenant Abercromhie was char- 
ged with dispatches to govern- 
ment 'y that the Vestal had 
beeii beating up for several" 
days against a hard gale o£^ 
.wind from tke N* E. aadj,bcr- 
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ing disabled, lieutenant Aber- 
crombie, feariqg that he ihould 
not soon get into port, had re- 
solved* to write out a fliort ab- 
stract of his important news, 
to send home hy the first vef- 
sel he fhould meet with. 

The accounts given in these 
^letters were the most favour- 
able that could have happened, 
that Tippoo Saib had been en- 
tirely defeated, and Seringapa- 
tam taken. 

So ready are we to give cre- 
,dit to joyful tidings, that no 
doubt was entertained of the 
truth. The court of directors, 
aisembled for the ballot, an- 
nounced it with three cheers. 
Mr Dundas was equally eleva- 
ted. He ordered a letter to 
be sent to Lloyd's from the 
Itidia House, and he himself 
set out post to Kew, to an- 
nounce the triumphs to his 
majesty. Nay,. so determined 
were' men to believe 'the fact^ 
that a rumour gained credit of 
the actual arrival of the vefsel 
in Plymouth sound, and a no- 
tice to this effect got upon 
Lloyd's books. Towards the 
evening, people began to doubt 
the truth of the intelligence, 
for a circumstance, which, in 
the first moment of general 
j«y had been entirely over- 
looked, now presented itself 
with great farce. No vefsel 
had been entered upon Lloyd's 
books, as arrived at Bristol for 
two days preceding, in con- 
sequence, the entry of the vef- 
sel was at night-brazed. 



May 17. The General AP 
sembly of the church of Scot- 
land met. — The right hon. the 
earl of Leven, his majesty's 
oommifsioner, attended by » 
number of noblemen and gentle* 
men, walked from his lodging 
to the High Church (the ^^ 
regiment and the city guard 
lining the streets), where he 
was received by the magis- 
trates in their robes. The rcV.. 
Dr Robert Small, one of the 
ministers of Dundee, the late 
moderator, preached before the 
commifsioner, from Hebrews- 
xiii. I. " And let brotherly 
love continue.** 

After sermon his grace went 
to the afsembly-room, and the 
members proceeded to choose a 
moderator for the ensuing year, * 
when Dr Andrew Hunter, pro- 
fefsor of divinity in the uni- 
versity and one of the mini- 
sters of Edinburgh, was unani- 
mously chosen. His Grace's j 
coramifsion was then read, and 
also his majesty's letter, and 
warrant for L. 1 000 for propa- 
gating religion in the High- 
lands and islands of Scotland, 
which were ordered to be en- 
grofsed in the books of the 
Afsembly. 

May 18. The foundation, 
stone of the Glasgow infirma- 
ry was laid by the lord provost, 
attended by the magistrat^es 
council <b'c. of that place. 

The whole company were 
drefsed in black, ai^d made a^ 
very fine appearance*. 
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Franct. 

M, Barthelemy has recoivcd 

positive afsurances from the 

^'Council of 200 at Berne, that 

the most cx^ct nciitrality will 

be observed by the troops of 

the republic, aod that they 

ho^ a similar conduct 4xom 

-'tfoe French. 

IMareschal R^sic^ambeau per- 

^»st8 ih demandkig his dismif- 

5aL It has beftn accepted. 

M. de Crillon> the elder, who 

'^served in Roch«mbeau*« ann^ 

ms a general ofiieer, and M. de 

.Aeai^arn^s, yrho distmguiihed 

liimself so much in the expe* 

^idition agadnst Mons, who were 

l»oth members of the constitu- 

-ent aikmbly, constantly at- 

^ehed to the popular party, 

and both of distinguifhed miU- 

*ttry abilities, have also given 

in their demifsion ; and we 

^re afsured, that a great num- 

hct of officers of the northern 

army will follow their example. 

- On the 16th the Austrians 

-inarched to Bavdi,^n inconsi- 

; dcT^le place, between V^en- 

^^ttfines and Msmbe^ge 3 it 

' VOL. ix. 



was guarded by lOO of the re- 
gulars — at an early hour 4 n the 
morningy the French detached 
scouts from their little body ^ 
but these returned without 
having discovered the enemy, 
—2500 Austrians, however, 
soon appeared and surrounded 
the town. -The besieged fired 
some musquet '^hots, but the 
Germans (bowed their cannon. 
— The French surrendered, 
and were made prisoners of 
war ^ the inhatntants were di.s< 
armed. The Austrians took 
five wagon-loads of ammunition 
with them, and marched with 
their prisoners to Moiis— -some 
of the soldiers began to pillage, 
but they were immediately ta- 
ken before the French magis- 
trates, and received in their 
presence ^fty strokes of a stick 
each. A party of - dragoons 
rode into Valenciennes, and 
gave information of whit had 
taken place ^ the French gene- 
rals afsembled, and it was re- 
solved : that marflial \Luckner, 
wit-h 3000 men, fiiould march 
•to Bavai^'while general Rocham- 
beau put. himself at the head 

* 1 
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oF the grand body. Marflial 
Luckner marched into the 
place, without experiencing 
any resistance, the Austrians 
having evacuated it two hours 
before. 

The French officers are dai- 
ly quitting the army.^— you 
have here the list of those who 
arrived at Treves, from the 4th 
to the 11th instant — On the 
4th of May arrived forty -two 
of the Pbitou's regiment, and 
several soldiers of different 
corps. On the 5th, twenty- 
eight officers of artillery from 
M«tz, with ^ some privates, 
— ^the 6th, thirteen officers of 
artillery, from the same garri- 
son, with fifteen citizens, well 
armed, well mounted, ^nd ha- 
ving their pocketfi w/ell lined j 
the latter went immediately 
to the prince of Conde's quar- 
ters \ the same day; a spot was 
chosen on the frontiers pf Ger- 
man Lorraine, for a cafnp of 
i4,ooocmigraBts,— -on the 7th 
arrived ten officers of different 
regiments, — on the 8th twelve 
officers of the regiment of Al- 
sace, and almost the whple re- 
giment of Berchiny,-— the cj^h 
twelve officers of Lorraine,-— 
the loth intelligence was gi- 
ven that the R&ya/ Allemand 
horse, were within -two leagues 
of Treves, and solicited per- 
mifsion to march in,<p-*the men 
-had not , eaten for fourteen 
hours 5 all the emigrants, 
;above 4000 in number, ran 
;0Ut to meet the regiment, ha- 
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ving previously purchased pnr* | 
visions of every kind for the l 
troopers. The first exprcfsi- I 
ons of joj were vive le rot! — 
On the nth a courier announ- I 
vced that Saxe^s regiment had 1 
joined the princes. 

The b#dy guard of the king | 
is disbanded, and the com- ' 
onander firifsac accused. 
Germany. 

Vienna, March 16. Her im- 
perial majesty has followed her i 
consort to the grave. She died J 
on the 15th, highly regretted 
by her family, and indeed by 
all the inhabitants of this ca- 
pital, on account of her many 
illustrious virtues. Her mo- 
ney, jewels, &c. ate left in e- 
qual proportions among her 
pther children. 

Lieutenant general count de 
Clairfait, who lately *set off 
from this residence for the low 
countries, bas been instructed* 
to tell jthe French generals, 
that in tase any more murders 
bex^mmitted upon their pri- 
soners, the Austrians will take 
the most ample vengeance on^ 
such of the enemy as may hu^ 
into their hands in the course 
pf the war. 

Coblentz, May 17. On the 
nth the archives and treasure 
of the chapter x)f Treves, were 
brought in a number of chests, 
and placed in our fortrefs fof 
security, for fear of an attack 
upon the frontiers of Treves. 
- The Austrian troops have 
received orders to hasten their 
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utrn^' at Landau as muck as 
po&ible by forced marches. 

The arrival of emigrants and 
French deserters is so great, 
that in the course of a few 
days their number amounts to 
near 500. 

The elector Palatine is great- 
ly alarmed for the safety of his 
territories on the Rhine. The 
French have demanded ,of him 
leave to march 6000 men thro' 
his bailiewick of Gemerfheim^ 
which he thought proper not 
tor.efuse. Of this circumstance 
his minister has informed the 
court of Vienna. 

The property left by the late 
emperor is stated to amount to 
15,000,000 of florins. 

Brandenburgh May 19. The 
troops destined to act against 
the national afsembly of France, 
asj it is exprefsed in the orders 
ifsu^d on that subject, have 
been on a war footing since 
the 15th of this month. They 
will not, however, march' be- 
fore June J and the affairs of 
France are not the sole motive 
ht putting the king's troops in 
inbtion. The regiments stati- 
oned in Pomerania, have re- 
ceived orders to hold them- 
selves in readinefs to march to 
the frontiers of Poland, T we^n- 
ty-five thousand men will be 
ready to afsemble there by the 
8th of June. . The regiments 
of Braun and Lignowiki, at 
Berlin, are also to prepare t6 
mvch to Silesia. We only 
wait for the £aal detcnninati- . 
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on of Rufsia, with regard to 
Poland. 

'Poland. 

Warsaw, May 14. Mefsen- 
gers ate continually going be- 
tween this place and Peters- 
burgh, and we hope the Ruf- 
siaas will be kept from com- 
mitting hostilities. They are 
still o« the frontiers of Lithu- 
ania. We expect that by the 
27th inst. it will he determi- 
ned what will be done on their 
part. In the lyiean time all the 
officers are ordered to join their 
regiments, and we are. putting, 
the kingdom in the best state, 
of defence pofsible- 

Two corps of Tartars, of 
500 men each, are raising, be- 
sides two regiments of cofsacks 
of 1000 men each, and four 
battalions of light infantry. 

Warsaw, May 20. The 
grand blow, which we have sa^ 
long expected, is struck. Ruf- 
sia, seeing war declared be- 
tween Austria and France, and 
finding herself likely to be cal- 
led upon. to fulfil, her engage- 
ments with the former of those 
t wo powers, has now avowed her 
intentions, which are to over-- 
turn the present constitution, 
of Poland, and give^to it a 
form of government, which? 
may best suit herself. An of- 
ficial declaration ha&' been de<^ 
livered. to <)ur government on . 
this subject j dated the 1 8th of 
this month, and filling twelve - 
pages, in three languages, Po- 
iiih, French, and. Rufeian. . It . 



anncHiiicf^tlMreia dieeatrauice 
of ^e Rulsian- troops on the 
territory of Poland, and the 
fofmation of a new confedera- 
tion. War is therefore decla- 
r«l. — The* republic, aimed 
that all .Europe is fidly convin^ 
ced, that it neither merited 
nor provoked such a step, has 
taken such noeasures as may 
supply <he deficiency in point 
of forces 5 ftnd amongst other 
reK>lutioBs adopted by the diet, 
a decree was ifeued the i ith 
of this mpntb, entitled,* A mea- 
sure for a just concurrence of 
citizens- for the general defence 
of the country j' the substanc^ 
of which is, that whoever, in 
the present war, su&rs by the 
inroads of the enemy, fhall be 
indemnified by a fpaternal con- 
tribution of the whole nation^ 
^pre«ibly. to the report of 
an extraordinary- commi^n, 
which fhaU be appointed to ex- 
amine thei]^ claims ; but those 
Poles wfeo prove rebek, and 
traitors to their country, fhall 
forfeit their fortunes, and suf- 
fer the degth they deserve. 

The queen is much better, 
and her health returns daily ; 
bWi it will stiBt require a long 
space of time toefSect a perfect 
cure. The prince of Braail is 
yeiy.well satis^cd iwith Dr Wil- 
is, and protects him against his 
pumeroiis competitiMrs who are 
jealous of his siiccefs. 
Bfmfi^is. May 25. 

This |rav«niw€nt basMC^ir 
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[V€d aa account tliat gei»nit^ 
Sstaiay^ who had been quav* 
tered at Chaikroy, to w«tch^ 
the movements of M» la IPzs^^ 
ette's army, having nndentood 
thitt a largE dctachmest wa»M 
tested at a. place called I^ 
renae, at na. great distance 
from Philipville, he rtaolved. 
to attack it,. Uiough hisJbice 
was much ii&rior ^ M^ de . 
Gouvion^s numbers being esd.^^ 
mated at 7000, and those oCl 
general Sztatay at but three* . 
The French, s^er aa obstinatft- 
resistance^ in the end gi^ve: 
way, leaving I50.dead^ several^ 
wounded, threo pieces of can* 
non,.and all their baggage and:, 
ammunition ; . the kils of the ^ 
Austrians was four killed and: 
twenty-two wotfuded* . 
Miscf/laneous. 

Niac thousand italian^roops^ 
under the command of general . 
de StrasaldO) are t<y unite with i 
those of the king of Sardinia ^ . 
so that aa army of 30,000 men 
will oppose the French on the* 
sidoof Savoy. 

, The Pruiiuaartisaops arc in. 
motion, and pact of them will 
pafs through Bohemia,. by way 
of (hortening tlusir jouEney. 

Th*s court of Bnifsels -has -. 
ordered all the French who arc 
not provided, with certificates, 
given 4 by the agent of. the 
French princes at Brufsels, to, 
leave the low couatries in two 
days .5 ; after . whicb^ if appre- 
hended,, they will be regarde4 ' 
as pritdnevs of Y^ac, . ■ ' 
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M. dfc Caloim^ manifesto, 
iatsiided to be read at the head 
of the emigrant army, as toon 
s»it obtsuns a footing i» France, 
contaiDs the ground w^rk ^ 
the new constitution ^Vvhich is 
to govern that country. Its 
kading features are the^ saitie 
as oar own \ it proposes • to 
haTe two cliambcrs of parlia< 
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raent, of course the^ nobility 
Kill be restored^ 

Thet American funds ^ hare 
fluctuated in a very uncommon 
degree, within the. last six 
months^ Those- who specula- 



made immense sums. And so 
high was the public opinion in 
their favour, that the sa per cents 
wcr&.run up to L. i^o. But 
. diis fietitioos value did not last 
long 3 and the fall has produ- 
ced several considerable failures 
at New York. They are now 
down to 'I20, producing an in- 
terest of five per cent. 

The pope has had another 
apoplectic attack, in a journey 
to the Pontine marshes. On 
the loth he was somewhat tt^. 
covered, and expectedat Rome. 

At Stockholm every thing 
is- in the utmost tranquillity. 
The government notes are ri- 
siig. every day ». The swbscrip- 
ticat of one-fifth in billets d*e- 
tat to the bank of discount, 
nas filled in half an hour. 

The criminals, against whom 
the fiscal has drawn his con- 
da^ions, sent their defence yes- 



c^dingly ill. Besides the con- 
clusions o£ the fiscal alreiidy 
known, the royal secretary, 
John d'fingelstrom, brother of ■ 
the chancery cotinsellor, and. 
Novdci^ the tenitorial judge,.. 
are condemned to live on bread- 
and water four days, to lose' 
their places, and the first is al- 
so to be degradfid from the* 
rank of nobility. Secretary • 
Haldin will be set at liberty. 

' ni l .,,.",,, i'tJ ■ /.' 'L.L'11 I I 1 ■ ■■ .' 
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Jan. 19. 1792. 
Extract of a letter tQ the Editor • 
ted in them in the first instance fromEbrtSiGeorge^b]^^ thePbcemx^ 



I wrote you to day a fewh 
lines with the Madras couriers^ 
directed to the care of Mr 
and did "not intend to 
write farther at present ; but 
?he importance of the news . 
just received, which must have 
a great infiuence in. terminating 
the war speedily, has made me 
appropriate the few moments, 
before the closing of the packet 
for that purpose. 

' Our arms have been succcfs- 
ful beyond every expectation, 
since 1 last wrote you in Sep- 
tember.;, and the panic with. 
Tippoo^s best troops, is now so 
great,. that they deScrt their 
strongest holds on- the sight o£ 
a whiteface, as you will see 
fay the accounts iathe couriers > 
of the hill forts, or droogs that 
have beeii taken, which' are sa* 
strobg, by nature and art, as- 
to. be almost impregnable witlk. 



t^by ^ but Qount Horn is €&- [ a good garrison. About sevea. 
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nionths' ago PflrseVam Bhow, 
second in command of the Ma- 
hratta army, a brave and ac- 
tive officer, .separated from 
Hurry Punt the Mahratta ge- 
neral, and took, with him a 
great force, 30,000 fighting 
horsemen j for there are a num- 
ber attendants also mounted to 
each trooper j a small body of 
Mahratta infantry and our two 
Bombay battalions. He has 
been ever since hanging about 
the confines of the Bidanore 
country, from which Tippoo 
ceuld only expect any supply 
of provisions, and which indu- 
ced Tippoo to detach one of his 
utmost experienced generals with 
eight guns and a large and se- 
lect body 'y they came so un- 
expectedly on the Bhow, that 
the ad vaiKed guard, sent to re- 
connoitre, were cut to pieces. 
The Bhow and his people had 
just time to mount when the. 
action commenced, which is 
said to have lasted from morn- 
ing to night, for. the particu- 
lars are not yet publicly 
ki^ownj and that Tippoo's army 
was totally destroyed, their 
guns, h'c. and their general 
taken •, the Bombay battalions 
had the greatest fliare in the 
attack, but the numbers of Ma^ 
hr^tta cavalry no doubt com- 
pleted the defeat;. The Mah- 
rattas are .supposed t<p have 
siiSered severely •, we haveon- 
ly lost one officer, and a few 
«eapoys. Tippoo had no doubt 
great expectations of £ucccis,and 
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it would have inspired dDora^e 
into his people if he had sue-' 
ceeded. His succeis agadnst 
the Nizams troops at Gurrum- 
cuhdah, who were surprised, 
and cut to pieces, must- liai^ 
added .to his hopes. 

* This body must have feaen 
the fiower of his army \ and 
as he bas now lost all. his hill- 
forts, before thought impreg- 
nable, it is not imagined that 
his people will defend Se- 
ringapatnam. Lord Cornwal- 
lis is within forty miles of his 
capital, completely equipped 
with a battering train and every 
military store \ and is by this 
time on the move. I think it 
very probable before the end 
of this month that all will be 
finilhed, ^% far as the taking of 
the capital, and annihilating 
Tippoo as a sovereign to be 
dreaded \ he may get into the 
Bidanore country, and support 
himself in a small way for 
some time.' 

Advices have been receiv- 
ed from Ireland, stating that 
an afsociation of the Roman 
Catholics had been formed, to 
which. Napper Tandy (although 
a protestant difsenter) is secre- 
tary, and of which every des- 
cription of people, within this 
kingdom, unrepresented in par- 
liament, are invited to become 
members. The object held 
out is a parliamentary reform, 
on the great basis of admitting 
the Roman catholic, and other 
dilsenters^to the right of votui^ 
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sitting" as representa- 
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And in order to accompliih 
this, a long and solemn oath is 
to be taken, that each person 
D?ho becomes a member, will, 
at the hazard of his life and 
property, and by every means 
in lus power, endeavour to ac- 
complilh this greats purpose. 

On the arrival of captain 
Edwards of the Pandora, at 
Copang, the capital of the 
Dutch settlements at Timor, 
in the schooner, after ;the lofs 
of the fhip, they were treated 
with the greatest humanity 
aad attention by governor 
Wanjon and the other geptle- 
.men of the place. There they 
found eight men, a woman, and 
two children, wlv> had made 
their escape from Botany Bay, 
in an open six-oared cutter. 

Orders have been issued 
from the admiralty for the 
ihips of war which are to com- 
pose the squadrons on foreign 
stations, to be ready for sail- 
ing on the ihortest noUce. 
, The store- (hips and trans- 
ports for cairrying the convicts 
of both se^es ,to Botany -Bay, 
are to go out under convoy of 
the Lyon man of war of sixty- 
four guns going on the A^atic 
station. 

There were s^ome distur- 
bances at Birmingham on the 
22d of last month, occasioned 
by the death of a soldier, in 



fame 5 but they were Very soon 
quieted, but not till after they 
had destroyed all the disorder- 
ly liouses of the place. 

On the 4th of last month, -a 
subscription was opened at 
Armagh in order to. make a 
donation to the National Af- 
sembly of France, to enable it 
to carry on the. war against 
the king qf Hungary. The 
Belfast second society of uni- 
ted Irilhiften, at a meeting late- 
ly, also unanimously resolved 
on contributing their (har« of 
money to afsist the peqple of 
France in the present war. 

On the 23d of May, died, 
in the 74th year of his age, the 
right honourable George Brid- 
ges Rodney, lord Rodney^ ba4 
ron Rodney of Rodney Stoke, 
Somersetfhire, baronet and 
K. B. an admiral of the white;, 
and vice admiral of England. 
His lordfhip is succeeded in his 
estate by his .eldest son the 
honourable George Rodney. 

There lately arriv,ed in 
Glasgow^ from the island of 
Bara, twenty - four families, 
consisting 0^131 men, women, 
and children, all of whom the 
afsociation for preventing emi- 
gration bas taken charge of, 
and procured employment fot 
them, in and about Glasgow. 
Twenty families more are soon 
expected from the island ofMulL 

The king has lately signed 
a proclamation for preventing 



consequence of wounds he had ithe officers, privates, or any o- 
IP^ived in a houiie of bad therindividual under the Britiih 



' crown, frotti cntctmgafito the 
-service of either the French 
'or the Hungarians^ 

The marquis of AbciTOfrn 
is to succeed the earl of West- 
itooreland, as lotd lieatenant of 
lii^and. 

Alexander Abercrooibic esq. 
Is appointed to be one of the 
-senators of the college of jus- 
tice, in the room of the late 
l(M Rockvik. 

The musicfal festival, in ho- 
cuour of Handel, and for 'the 
>^establi{hment 6f a musical fund 
i^sts celebrated this year at St 
-Margar-et's, instead of West- 
tnittster abbey. 

On th« 23d of May a riot 
"happeiicd in the town of Der- 
^by, m which several gcritle- 
'inen had their windows broken 5 
*%ut by the timely interference 
of 4*te magistrates, fartheiwmis- 
'^chief was prevented. 

Canterbury y Jtme 1, iincon- 
-sequience of- 'an inforn^tion, 
two officers frbm the cvtstom- 
fiouse at Dover,ye8tertlay fol- 
^wed a gentleman to Canter- 
bury, who had arrived from 
Trance in the "packet 5 thet in- 
formation ftatfui him to have 
in his pofeefsion seditious and 
treasonable vtritings. On search- 
ing his trunk, only one -packet 
was found ^except some fomily 
papers), which was addj'ef^ed 
to the president ^^f the consti- 
tutional' Whig Club in Lon- 
don, it ' contained some pro- 
fefsions of friendfhip from the 
Jacobin Chib of ThottlousC; 
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which was tiJafca bf the ol- 
cers, according to their- direc- 
tions. We onde^stand strict 
orders are ifsiied to his na> 
jesty's officers to search all 
suspected persons^ and wri- 
tings of a seditious tendency 
found in their po&efsion^ arc 
iftunediately to be forw^ed 
to the council-board. 

On Satunday a greater jaum- 
ber of members of both houses 
of parliament attended at St 
James's to present the addrefs 
respecting tlic late proclama- 
tion, than Was ever wilnefsed 
on any former occas«»n, eveh 
on the iKiemerable event of llhc 
Amencdn war. The chancel- 
lor had fifty carriages in Ms 
train \ and the speak^ upwards 
<}f twiee that number. His 
•r^al hfghneik the prince of 
Wries, ftnd royddnfccs^attcB^- 
«d^ ibr ihe fiftt time, not as 
princes, but as individual peers. 
On tfee 4th, ^h, and 6th of 
this month, there weisc some 
appearsmces of riots in Edin- 
burgh, some gentlelneti got 
their windows broken, but no 
other mischief was done by the 
mob. By the interference of 
the military they were very 
soon quelled, not however tiU 
some lives were lost, they 
being obliged to fire before 
the mdb Would disperse. 

Londcln June 4th. We are 
sorty to observe' that a riot 
took place in Monmouth^-street 
on the king's anniversary, but 
no matef iifd ds^age wits tb«e. 
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France, , Jhave be*n ^appiiig the found*- 

"^i^AMCi kas ion^ exktbked altions o£ true freedom. The 
irery inte^edting appearance to. last national a&emblj seemed 
all surrounding nations, and to foresee this before their dif- 



affidr^ there begin now to af- 
dume a very senous^ast, and ap- 

:^roach to some importaat crisis. 
There is a determined finnnefs 
in the following letters of la 
Fayette, that could only pro- 
ceed from a conviction that he 
is to have a pbwer^ support. 
From whence that is to arise, a 
little tkae will probably di^co 
ver 5 but now, we conceive, be- 
gins the most interesting peri 

^tid of the French revolution \ 
and it deserves to be adverted 
to with care. 

All our readen know, that 
fer a long while Tast, a set of 
levellers, under the name of 
the club of JacobinC) have 
borne sovereign sway in France, 
They dictated to the kin^, to 
the national sfsembly, and to 
' the nation tt&elf. By their 
influence, the nK>st atrocious 
tleeds haeve been sanctioned 



solution, and therefore disco- 
vered the most earnest -solici- 
tude to Sx and defkie the con- 
stitution, and guard it |rom 
innovations with all the caution 
in their power,- This consti- 
tution, having been solemnly 
approved of by the nation at 
large, has been a powerful bar* 
rier to their views. They 
durst not directly attttk it 5 
but no means have been ne- 
glected to sap ^ts foundations, 
and to get it oipertumed by 
indirect means. As it is pret- 
ty generally beHeved, that the 
k.ing adopted the constitution 
rather from necefsiiy^ thati 
ch<»Lce, their x^hief efforts have 
been hitherto directed towards 
the inducing him, and the royal 
family, to do somethiog that 
might be deemed an infraction 
of the constitution, on his part, 
which would have afforded a 



^thapplause, and under the fas- fair pretext fo^ them making 
cinating oame of liberty^ they such deciees, by way of pro- 
VOL. ix, <• 



viding for the safety of the 
public, ^s would have answer- 
ed the purpose they had in 
view J but the king has been 
so well advised, as not to fall 
in^o the snare that was prepar- 
ed for him. 

The sober part of the nation 
have not, in the mean while, 
beheld these proceedings with 
indifference. They have per- 
ceived that the liberty J:hey 
wiihed to secure, was in great 
danger of degenerating into li- 
centiousnels j and they have 
gradually begun to speak, and 
to act, with gres^er caution and 
circumspection than formerly. 
V Their hopes of succeeding in 
estabjiifaing a free constitution, 
on a firm basis, and without 
blood(hed, seem to have been 
founded on prestfving the life 
of the king and establiihing his 
constitutional authority, as a 
^iK^er counterpc^e to the 
wild ebullitions q£ democratical 
phrenzy. Hence k has been ve- 
ry obvious for a long while past, 
that while one party have been 
endeavoiiring to. depreciate the 
lung in the eyes of the nation^ 
the other party have endea- 
voured to make him obtain the - 
popular favour. The popular 
favour he has, accordingly, ob- 
tained of late, in a very high 
degree. 

The above, we conceive, to 
be a very faiir representation 
of the internal state .of France, 
at the period when the follow- 
ing remjurkable letters were 
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written, wh»:h, as very impor- 
tant state papers, are here, sub- 
joified for preservation. 

National ajsembly^ June 19. 

The president announced a 
letter from M. la Fayette, 
dated June 17 th, in which 

* The general congratu- 
lates France that the ministry, 
which had the vain presumpti- 
on, without ' any means to re- 
gulate the destiny of the coun- 
try, is now on the eve of be- 
ing unnudked, after hsiYingnsa- 
crificed to their ambition du-ee 
of bis colleagues.^ 

^' France is in danger,— it 
founds all its hopes on the 
firmnefs, the wisdom, and the 
dignity of its representatives. 
Those representatives fhould 
be very careful never to devi- 
ate from that path which the 
constitution points out. 

" The utmost rigour fhould 
be employed speedily to exter- 
minate those who stile them- 
^Ives the Jacobin faction, 
who are the foc^s of conspirt? 
cy^ the center, of insubordinsdi- 
on and disorder ) , in fine, th^ 
source of jD%$t and present 
evils, and tne contagious germ 
of future mischieL . 

" I invite the afsembly to 
reflect that this distinct party 
is an emfnre within an empire^ — 
they usurp the rights and the 
power of the people,-:r-th<^ 
have celebrated the s^safsins of 
Desiles,-— they have celebrar 
ted a Jourdan. 
^ I denounce toj^ou thij. 
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faction £s hostile to the consti- 
tution, hostile to the glory of 
the legislative body, hostile to 
the king, hostile to the natio- 
nal guards, hostile to all the 
constituted powers, hdstile to 
the discijpline of the army, 
hostile to all France, vfrhich it 
keeps in coiitinual ferment 
and disorder. 

" I will communicate to the 
the afsembly the correspon- 
dence of the principal minister 
iffho made use of the influence 
of this faction for his own ele- 
vation. . It will be perceived, 
that, after having ordcfred me 
to advance without precaution, 
and to attack without means, 
he only gave us perfidious, 
^eak, and false counsel. 

" I clearly see,' and others 
likewise will, perhaps, be sen- 
sible, that there is ' a good un« 
detstanding between the mem- 
bers of the public agents of a- 
ristocracy, and those who af- 
8ume the mask of patriotism, 
and who call themselves^ the 
most zealous patriots. In the 
army whidh I cammatid, I see 
on aU sides, pat%>tism, con£* 
den6e, and all the virtues, — 
here calumny and faction are* 
c<jually unknown. In order 
that we, sddiers of our coun- 
try, may fight and die profit- 
ably in her defence, li is ne^ 
cefsary that the number of her 
supporters fbould be equal to 
that of her enemies, and that 
thousands of arms Ihould be 
opposed |o them in the field. 
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^hile, in the mean time, the 
sacred principles of the consti- 
tutioh are preserved in the in* 
terior parts of the em^re, with 
all the care due to so precious- , 
a dep6t. May liberty receive 
no injury, — mtay the royal pow- 
er remain inviolate and inde- 
pendent, for it exists in the 
constitution, — may the king be 
revered, he is invested with. 
the national dignity, — may his 
council not wear the chains of 
faction,— may the clubs des- 
troyed by you, give place to 
the reign eft he laws.. 

**^ Such are the representa- 
tions, the petitionfbf a citizen, 
to whom no one can with jus- 
tice impute any want of attach- 
ment to liberty. In addrefsing 
this letter to you,' I obey the 
dictates of my conscience; I 
could not delay it longer j for 
amid the chances of war, the 
obligations to duty are neither 
diminifhed ncrr suspended.** 
(Signed) La Fayette. 
Extract of a letter from M^ la 

'Fayette h the king, 
Entrenehed camp of Maiibeugey 

June i6* 1792. ^tb ^ear of 

iiherty, 
" Sire, 

" I have the honour to seiid 
your majesty the copy of a let- 
ter ^to ^e liatiomtl afsembly ,. 
in. which your majesty will 
find the exprefsion of senti- 
ments that hav^ animated my 
whole life. The king knows 
with what ardour, with what 
constancy, I have been tt all 
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time«^ev«t«d-to the cause of [will has delegated te ye% fit 

Jiberty,, to the . sacred princi- 

.pks of homaaity, equality, and 

justice. He klH>ws that I was 



always the a^versiary^ of fpicti- 
ons, tjie enemy of liqeiitiou8> 
j)eis, and that »o power wbkh 
I thought unlawful, w%s<ever 
acknowledged by me. He 
Jcnows tny devotioato his pen* 
iititutional authority^ ^nd my 
attachment to his person. 
Such, Sire, are the^ bases of my 
letter to the n^tioua^ afsembly, 
^uch will be th^se. of my con* 
duct towards my country tad 
your m^esty, amid the storms 
which so mgny comWnationii 
hostile, or factious^ strive to 
draw upon U5% 

*' It bclongs.Dotitomft^JSifc, 
to give tO; fi^y opiniom or my 
measures, a higher degree rf 
imporUMM^e tbaa the- uiiepiuiec- 
ted act^. qf a sipople cititen 
ought to pofse& ^ bvn di« ex- 
pre^on of my thoughts, was 
always a righit, and on this oc- 
casion hecames a duty j and 
although Imight hay« fulfiUed 
this diUf sopoer, if, instead of 
being to , bt hea^: from- the 
midst of a camp, my voice h^d 
been to ifsue from -the, retreat 
from which I was drawn by 
the dangers of my country, | 
de not tbiiik that any public 
function^ any. personal considp* 
ration, rcjeasesme from cxcrr 
cising thi* 4uty «f .a eitiipep, 
thi3 right of a freeman* 
'^k^-. Persist, Sire,^£tr^g in thft 
prity W4<fh. the ns^ij^nul 



^the generous resolution of de- 
fending the principles. of the- 
.constitution against all tl^r 
esemies^ Let this^ resolutiiOB, . 
suppoflSbcd by all the acts of our 
private life, as by a finn aii# 
full exercise of the royal pow- 
er, become the gage oJF harm<^ 
ny, which, above all ia the hk>- 
ments of c|:isis, cannot fail to . 
be estflbllflied bet^iFeen the re* 
presentatives elected by th^ 
p^ple, and their hereditary re<> 
preMotative. It. is in thii re«> . 
solution, Sire, ^at fo; your; 
country wad youiielf, aj:e glo- 
ry and safety, The?e yott will 
find the friendf of liberty, all 
good Frenchmen, ra^ed around: 
your throne^ to- defend it %r 
gainst. the machioalions pfthe 
reb^Uous, and the cnterftfiMt. 
ef the factious*. Apd I, Sire, 
who« in th«ir ^o«ottf able ba-t 
tred> have lound the recdra<v 
pence of my persevering oppot 
sition^— 'I will always n^erit it 
by my sseal to s^rve the cauM. 
to which. my wheje life is de-r. 
votefl, and by my fidelity t^ 
the oath yi\^h I ha^t taken 
to th^ nation, thi$:la3>v^;ai>d.tha^ 

kjMig- 

•' guch, Sire, a4retheunalte,. 
rable sentiiiients ol w^h i 
subj^ tkfi honptf^ey and that 
of my refpect,'^ 

(^igned>, La Fatetti. 

Befotft tbeabovD Wter ap^ 
pe^p:!ed the<}Iubisu were in ^ 
most, vioknt r«gv-^thi» ha9 
nwjft, tbeai. d<ipeyte^- 



we ntw touch the vtxy crisis >' for the safety of the liing % 
ef our fat^. Either the king and bursting open the doors o^ 



OT the clttb must triumph in 
two days £rora tliis date* 

Last eighty Monday, the Ja« 
cobins declared their sittings 
permanent. . N^ything could e* 
qual the extravagance of their 
conduct* They proposed that 
M. la Fayette ihould be sent to 
Orleans to stand trial as a trai- 
tor 'y but it w^ recollected 
that he wsTs at the head of an 
army who might not give a 
civil reception to the huifsier 
of their club. It was even 
proposed th^t a decree (hould 
be paised, declaring him to be 
the enemy of France, and that 
consequently every citizen had 
a right to kill him. N^tid it 
was finally proposed, that the 
natioBal legislative afsembly 
fhould be declared an afaembUe 
CQtutitiiente. 

Findiag themselves howe- 
ver inr a minority in t^ie nati* 
enal aisembly, they had next 
recourse to the agents, on 
whom they had hitherto. de- 
pended, the mob. By the in- 
stigation of these leaders, a 
vast body, of people,,coBsisttng 
of men, women, and, cLildi^n, 
)rmed with weapons of all 
sorts, entered the national af- 
sembly, and. paisfd through 
it with drums beating and 
colours flying. From thence 
they proceeded to the Thuil- 
leries, leaving the afsembly in 
ti^ llft^tt. aasigus solicitude 



the palapc, the whole rcjyal a- 
partments were filled for near- 
ly the whole day with a perpe-^ 
tual suceefsion of armed bands^ , 
who loudly demanded the king 
would sanction the two obnox« 
ious statutes. But even among 
this mob the king has now be-i 
come so popular a character, andf^ 
he behaved with so much firm* 
nefs and decorum, that no one 
was found so wicked as toinfiict 
that wound which was {»*obab« 
ly expected by those who in- 
stigated it, and \¥hich must^ 
have plunged the nation inta 
a sea of bloodflied. 

Thus pafeed over a day that 
will probably be long celebra- 
ted in the annals of France, as 
one of the most important that 
ever occurred in that country. 
This violent procedure imme-i^ 
diately removed that mist from., 
the eyes of the national afsem. 
^bly, which had hitherto pre-. 
vented them from seeing the 
infinite absurdity and danger of 
countenancing the proceedings 
of a nlob, under any pretext 
whatever : And it was unani- 
mously decreed, That, on no 
account, ftiall any armed force 
be admitted in future into the. 
national afsembly. What will 
be ttje farther effects of this 
check to the proceedings of 
tjie Jacobin club, and the con- 
sequences of the increase of 
power to the opposite party^ 
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arc still in the womb of futu- 
rity, and will be gradually dis- 
played by succeeding events. 
Voland. 
Affairs in Poland wear an 
nnfavouraljlc and melancholy 
aspect^ and never did the in- 
''trigues of princes display tkcm- 
• selx^es under a more ungracious 
form. The revolution in Po- 



land seems to have been com' miserable, and who had, at last, 



ducted with so much cordiali- 
ty, unanimity, good sense, and 
sound policy, by the nation at 
htrge, as to leave no room to 
doubt that it is agreeable to 
a very great majority of the 
|ieople themselves, who arc to 
be governed, and that it will 
Kave a necefsary tendency to 
promote the general v^clfare of 
the whole \ nordoesit appcarto 
infringe upon the rights of any 
external power. It is entirely 
a private regulation of police 
which concerns the Poles alone. 
Yet not only has Rufsia at- 
tacked tl^at ill-fated nation 
with a powerful force, but 
Prufsia, and the court of Vien- 
na, have openly avowed their 
intention to force Upon the 
Poles that barbarous system of 
government,, which has made 
them so long the pity of all 
other nations. . One would 
think that foreign powers had 
as good a right to prevent 
people from cultlvaring whole- 
some food for nourifhing their 
bodies, as' to prevent them 
from adopting such a salutary 
system of government as fliall 



enable them to perfect tfelr 
mental powers. 

The king of Poland exhi- 
bits, at the present moment; 
one of the noblest spectacles 
that ever can attract the atten- 
tion of laankind. A inan 
whbse long life has been spent 
in trying to heal those divisi- 
ons which rendered his people 



nearly succeeded in Kis desire 
of making them all happy, now 
in his old age, to be called 
forth to battle, in defence of 
that internal freedom, which, 
with much solicitude, he had 
so long endeavoured to pjro- 
cure for his family ^ for so he 
emphatically calls his Vrfaole 
peopte. 

The following intercsring 
proclamation deserves to be 
preserved to all future ages : 

* We acquaint you, thetc- 
fore respectable citizens, in our 
names, and that of the afsem- 
blcd confederate states, that 
the present state of^Polaocl is 
that of self-defence against the 
Rufeian power) that Ruisia ht» 
declared war against Polaiid* 
But at the same time let us in- 
form you, that, confident of the 
courage and spirit of the nati- 
on, the more efforts our cfiie^ 
mies make to destroy ottr g6- 
vernmelDt and country, tibt^ 
more vigorous will our lei- 
sures be to repel t)us*f(»:e^Er 
invasion. 

' Woi*^y citizens, the fct^ 
your dear country is now Itk 
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•take ! sucb as you {hall pre- 
serve It by your courage and 
virtue, will it pafs to your re- 
motest posterity. You are go- 
ing to fight in defence of your 
C9untry, your jyivileges, your 
freedom, and your fortunes •, 
in defei^ce of your parents, 
wives, and children •, in fhort, 
of all that is most dear tp man. 
* We have an army raised by 
your zeal and afsistance, sup- 
plied with every requisite^ 
which will be your protection. 
There is an heroic spirit and 
courage which promises to sup- 
port it« Such a noble ardour 
in defence of the country and 
national liberties, as is only to be 
found in free nations, inspiresus 
with the most flattering hopes. 
We receive from all parts ne^s 
the most conspling to our pa- 
ternal feelings with what ea- 
ger^efs citizens of all condi- 
tions, at the call of their coiui- 
try, enlist and join the nation- 
al army. ^ 
^ -^ The love of our country 
{>€r7ades all individuals^ and 
excites their generosity in the 
public support. There is no 
•clafs of citizens, who, inflamed 
with a patriotic aeal, do not 
contribute according to th^ir 
/Capacity. We tave a certain 
confidence, that the ^ame gra- 
cious power who has inspired 
the whole nation with such a 
noble ardour, considering the 
ji^tice of our cause, and the 
jwrity of our intentions, will 
moi refuse us t^s irresistible aid* 
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* But above 'all, respectable 
cll,izens, seek for the safety of 
your country in union and 
firmnefs.. We have sufficient 
strength to oppose our enemy, 
but nothing can save us from 
the efiects of division and dis- 
cord. A foreign war is never 
so dreadful to a nation as the 
internal disunion of the citi-, 
zens. Has any power been able 
to effect any thing against Po^ 
land, while all the citizens,, 
joining their king, have boldly, 
stood forward in defence o£ 
their national laws, inununitieSy 
and territory ? You will soon, 
hear, dear citizens, the voice 
of falsehood and deceit \ yoU- 
will receive writings full o£ 
treachery and fraud. Thos^ 
whose blindaefs andobstinacj: 
have carried them so far as to 
make them insensible to the 
horror of raising their arma. 
against their own country, and- 
of bringing foreign soldiers a» 
gainst her, will calumniate the, 
present government, will cre- 
ate distrust against us, and th^ 
virtuous Diet \ will try to di-. 
vide and separate you, know- 
ing that they cannot resist, 
your united strength and ew- 
deavQurs. An» yourselves, 
with fortitude and virtue, and 
give proof of such unanimity, 
su^h concord, ii^ the defence 
of your country, in resist^g 
perfidy and deceit, as you have 
demonstrated in accepting, ia 
vpjuptarily swearipg to mai^ 
tain this happy coastitution 



Ustmcal ckrehtcUi 



xxtr 

ittd lately on Atf same occa- 
sion in tht ex predion of your 
patriotic sentiments, so dear to 
our paternal feelings. They 
who have broug^ht a foreign ar- 
* »y against your country, de- 
serve your vengeance, and liot 
your confidence. That army 
which cornet for the purpose 
of destrojring your govern 
ment, prepares only the return 
of your former slavery instead 
of liberty. You have iiVcady 
experienced at hoyr dear a rate 
Rufsian ptotection is obtained. 
Violently carrying off from our 
i*esid€nce, and during the Kct, 
senators^ ministers and nuncios ; 
the contemptuous treatment of 
our nobility 5 the violation of 
prop^ty 5 the opprefsion of tjji^ 
towns, the seizure and forcible 
transportation of peasants and 
their families 5 aitd finally the 
dismembering of the republic— 
these are effects of the guaran- 
tee imposed upon us by Ruf- 
^a. And can you expect any 
better at present from this 



power ? As soon as Rufsia has 
Seduced yora, fbe will renew 
the ancient wounds of your 
country, ihe tvill renew all our 
inhfortuncs. The nobilily and 
citizens will onljr feel the hea- 
vier the prefsure of a newly 
enforced yoke, for having da- 
red to become; free and inde- 
pendent ; the poor villagers, 
our labourers, and husbandmen, 
whom the law (benefitting all 
the Polifti inhabitants^ has re- 
ceived under its ptotectior, vrill 
be driven in numbers from 



their fertik fields, tnto iesM 
wastes ; and lastly, the parti- 
tion of the republic, and the 
final extinction of the Pdiftf 
name, win be the fatal c^»- 
sequence of the disunion of 
Polanders. 

* Citizens and dear country- 
men, tHs^'is the advke and 
warnir*g you rccwve from 
jour king and lather, and from 
the confederate states of tha 
republic. But your virtue, the 
love of freedom, so natural to 
every Polander, azures us that 
fmtenaal conak*d will unite 
you in the <i«fence of .yoot 
country ^ that, inspirtd widi 
the same spirit wMch guides 
your king and hthttj yba wi)i 
a&emble around Mm, and w^ 
make a rampart impeAethtbkto 
all the attempts of the enemy. 

* "You sec, citizens, vrhat Ik 



your sttuati0^ you Ice what 
measures ^our lung and Biet 
undertake for the coiCUnoii 
safetV. Let the dcfei^ce if 
youAthmtry ^gage all your 
thoughts and attention, let th^ 
^strictest peace and unity pre- 
vail amongst you in such a cri* 
tical moment as thk. Fdio# 
your king, your &ther,.aiid coia- 
mander ^ foUow him^whom yOtt 
have raised to the throne feom 
amongst youilselvcsj and who 
in his advanced age, is going 
with you to expose tus life in 
the common defence of %is 
country.' 

I'he length of these papeis 
prevent the insertion of miscel- 
laneous articles in this number. 
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